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This book is written particulaj-ly for the librarians and the library-gov- 
erning bodies of medium-sized and smaller communities charged with the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining and operating library buildings already in exist- 
ence, or contemplating the financing, design and construction of buildings fitted 
to their special needs, and the equipment and operation thereof. Its prin 
ciples, however, are applicable with equal effectiveness to the problems encoun- 
tered in the construction of school houses and other public buildings of similar 
nature in communities of the class to which reference is made above. 

The greatest lessons, making the deepest, clearest, most-lasting im- 
pressions upon the minds of alert, wide-awake, thinking people are those 
resulting from the experiences and from the mistakes of themselves and of 
others. And the pity, the. tragedy of the matter is that the same unpleasant 
experiences arc suffered and the identical costly mistakes occur over and over 
again for lack of information or of warning given by those who lead the way 
in any certain enterprises, to those who follow them in undertakings of 
the same nature. 

Over a period of five years the author assisted in the planning, standard- 
ized the specifications and supervised the construction of twenty -three build- 
ings, costing from $7,000 to $60,000 complete and furnished, for the public li- 
brary system of the city of Los Angeles, California, and for the same period 
he was responsible for the organization of the Building Department, and su- 
pervision of maintenance and operation of all buildings, grounds and mechani- 
cal equipment for the central library and fifty branches. 

During this period the author learned certain invaluable lessons, from the 
experiences of architects in charge of design and construction of buildings con- 
stituting the Los Angeles Public Library system at the time he assumed 
charge, and from his own subsequent experiences; and the results cannot but 
be of very material value to many others if only these lessons are brought to 
their attention. Herein will be found the response to the multitude of ques- 
tions of all kinds asked of the author during this period of his service, by li- 
brarians and others interested but inexperienced in the construction, equip- 
ment and operation of buildings designed especially for public libraries. And 
this is the reason for this volume. Confining himself strictly to the fundamen- 
tal principles of the subject, applicable equally to all part.s of the United States 
and to a great many other parts of the world, it is the confident belief of the 
author that the book will fill a very present need and will be of very I’eal ser- 
vice to those for whom it is especially written, as set forth in the opening para- 
graph above. 



[t lias been the author’s earnest endeavor to present this subject in the 
as clearly, simply and non- technically as possible, Icaviiijj; all the dry ieeh 
details to be included in the various appendices vvhere, nh Mark 
in once stated in reference to one of his works, the leadei may rea<i it or 
as he chooses. And if it appears that the author is unduly severe in his 
nenls on certain classes connected with the building industry, please bear 
lind also that he is no less condemnatory of his own actions where the lat- 
aave failed to meet the standards established herein. While to the critical 
ler certain of the subjects presented may seem to be exceedingly elementary, 
lous and trite, it should be remembered in this connection that it is usually 
most obvious in any situation which is most completely overlooked 
disregarded. 

The author acknowledges with grateful appreciation the valuable assist- 
e rendered by — 

The Board of Library Commissioners, Los Angeles Public Library, for the 
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irarian, and Mrs, Rhoda Marshall former Principal of Third -Group Branch 
Los Angeles Public Library, for suggestions in planning the arrangement 
library buildings; 

Miss Helen T. Kennedy, former Second Assistant Librarian, Los Angeles 
iblic Library, for suggestions in financing new buildings, and regulations for 
e operation of existing library buildings; 

Hon. Robert H, Baker, former Commissioner of Highways and Public 
orks, State of Tennessee, for contract requirements as to the responsibility 
bidders and prospective contractors; 

Los Angeles Chapter, Associated General Contractors of America, for unit 
)sls of various types of buildings; 

Mr. E. A. Tinley, Vice-President and General Manager, Wagner-Woodruff 
oinpany, Los Angeles, for valuable assistance and research in the dcvel- 
pmenl of maximum efficiency coupled with pleasing ornamentation in the ar- 
ificial lighting of buildings; 

Mr. Earl G. Mathews, of the Pacific Gas Radiator Company, Los Angeles, 
or collaboration in heating problems for various library buildings; 
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iifferent classes of floor coverings; 

Mr, Charles 0. Brittain, Superintendent, Construction Division, City of 
Los Angeles, for information as to modern plumbing methods and fixtures ; 

Mr. Stillman W. McKee, former Pacific Coast Distributor for the Library 
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information concerning the habits, control and extermination of pests ; and 
The Building and Safety Commission, City of Los Angeles, for ordinance 
provisions governing the design and construction of buildings within its juris- 
diction to resist damage through earthquakes and termite ravages. 
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Chapter 1. 
FINANCING. 


ADMINISTRATION. The conventional praclice among cmmnunities or- 
ganizing public libraries is to establish a library governing bod\, called vari- 
ously “Library Board,” “Library Commission,” “Board of Library Trustees,” 
or other similar appellation. This body, which hereinalter will be referred to 
as the “Board,’” ordinarily consists of three or more members appointed 
by competent appointing authority or elected by vote of the people. The exec- 
utive actually in charge of the institution-— the “Librarian”- --i.s appointed by, 
reports to and is responsible to the Board, and carries into ellect and opera- 
tion its orders, instructions and policies. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE BOARD. The ideal numdtei t)f the Board 
should be a public-spirited citizen, energetic, diplomatic, tactful and cU.screct; a 
man or woman of culture, of long experience in some particular vocation or avo- 
cation, and of sufficient financial meansto enable this person to ilevotc a very 
considerable portion of his or her time and energy to the needs and demands of 
the library without being unduly distracted by his or her personal affairs. 

The ideal Board would contain in its membership — 

1. A banker, or financier, to advise adequately in all matters pertaining 
to finance; 

2. A lawyer, to steer the Board clear of the innumerable pitfalls 
which threaten the way of every enterprise of this nature; 

3. An engineer, or architect, to give competent counsel on all technical 
matters relating to the construction, equipment and operation of the insti- 
tution ; 

4. At least one or more persons of recognized standing and political in- 
fluence in the community, able effectively and convincingly to present the needs 
of the library before the local community goveaming body and secure 100-per- 
cent cooperation and necessary favorable action from said community govern- 
ing body. 

This does not imply that all the detail technical work necessary to this un- 
dertaking be performed — (usually gratis, as these members ordinarily accept 
these appointments solely thru a spirit of strong civic duty, aud with little 
or no remuneration) — by these technically-qualified members of the Board. 
Being an institution of the local government the public library is entitled to and 
should receive the necessary services of the official attorney for the local gov- 
ernment in drawing contracts and legal forms, and advice as to the legality of 
proposed actions of the Board, whenever request is made for these services; 



the official advice of the treasurer, auditor or controller of the local commu- 
nity gfovernment on questions pez'taining- to the financial conduct of the insti- 
tution ; and should be free to consult the local community architect, if there be 
one, or to employ and commission a competent local private architect to de- 
sign and supervise the construction of the proposed building — the latter of 
course, subject to the wishes and the instructions of the Librarian and of the 
Board. But a successful banker will inevitably think, talk and act along proper 
financial lines ; the successful lawyer along legal lines ; and the engineer or ar- 
chitect in terms of his own profession, thereby settling within the Board itself 
a thousand and one petty financial, legal and technical details which, cumula- 
tively, otherwise would create a vast amount of delay, confusion and red-tape 
in all cases where the members of the Board were not sure of their ground 
and would therefore, if normally cautious and prudent, consider it necessary to 
ask or seek the advice of the proper local community government official each 
and every time before taking any definite and positive action of any kind. 

OPERATING EXPENSES. The public library being a function of local 
government, its funds for expenditure in maintenance and operation are custo- 
marily provided by — 

1. Annual appropriation by local governing body. 

2. Constitutional, statute or charter provision setting aside a definite pro- 
portion of the annual taxes for this exclusive purpose. 

More or less handicapped is that public library dependent wholly upon the 
local governing body for annual appropriation to pay operating expenses. This 
legislative body, giving often with reluctant, parsimonious hand, usually feels 
that in return it must also dictate the appointment of employees and the 
more important policies under which the institution is operated, resulting vir- 
tually in the reduction of the Librarian and the Board to the status of a rubber 
stamp, subject to the whims of a politically-minded community legislative 
body. 

In a far stronger position is that public library having an independent in- 
come fixed by statute or charter provisions, the expenditure and control of 
which is invested by law solely in the Board and not subject in the slightest 
degree to the local legislative body. The Los Angeles Public Library is an ex- 
ample of this latter class. Under a provision of the City Charter adopted in 
1925, an annual tax of seven cents is assessed for each $100 taxable property 
within the jurisdiction of the city, to be used under the direction of the Board 
exclusively in the operation of the pi'escnt library system and in the exten- 
sion thereof. This happy condition is a direct result of having had for years a 
successful banker, an individual of high social and political standing, as a 
member of the Board ; this member also having been appointed to and having 
had tremendous influence as a member of the “Board of Freeholders'’ 
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which formulated the 1925 Charter submitted to and adopted by the voters of 
the City of Los Angeles. 

And in any community now dependent upon the appropriations and 
the good-will of the local governing body from year to year, a properly ener- 
getic, aggressive, politically-influential member of the Board will know how to 
proceed and to secure necessary passage of state legislation or formulation and 
adoption of city charter conditions — either new or amendments to the existing 
charter — making definite provision for a fixed annual income rate and a certain 
measure of independence and freedom from hampering dictation of the local, 
sometimes indifferent or even antagnostic, legislative body. 

UNIT COST OF BUILDINGS. This of course is governed almost wholly 
by local conditions — local cost of all kinds of building materials and 
equipment, — lumber, brick, stone, cement, sand, plaster; and of local 
labor, — unskilled, carpenters, bricklayers, cement finishers, plasterers, interior 
finishers and all others necessary to the completion of a building. Experienced 
local architects and the nearest contractors’ or builders’ associations are able 
to make a fairly close estimate of the cost, sufficiently accurate upon which to 
base the amount of funds to be raised, provided they can be given an idea of 
the type of the building, whether single-story or more, the material from which 
it is to be constructed and the approximate floor area or the cubic contents of 
the building. For instance, the unit cost per square foot of floor area or cubic 
foot of gross volume of buildings constructed of various kinds of material in 
the vicinity of Los Angeles at the time this is written, (hot including the ar- 
chitect’s fee), as estimated by the local Chapter of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, is as follows: 

Reinforced concrete buildings, $0.40 to $0.60 per cubic foot. 

Brick buildings, $0.22 to $0.45 per cubic foot. 

“Volume,” (cubic feet), is the average floor area times the total height from 
the lowest basement floor to high point of roof. 

Frame buildings, single story, $3.00 to $3.50 per square foot, ground floor 
area. 

Frame buildings, two-story, $5.50 to $7.80 per square foot, ground floor 
area only. 

TOTAL COST OF THE PROPOSED BUILDING. When undertaking for 
the first time an enterprise of this nature there is a great tendency arbitrarily to 
fix the amount to be expended thereon, taking little or no account of all the 
various elements which, combined, enter into and have great influence in the 
solution of the problem ; in this way laying the ground for considerable future 
embarrassment when funds so provided are found to be insufficient for present 
needs and imperative future expansion; and, in providing additional funds to 
meet those needs, entailing very much unnecessary expense w'hich would have 
been avoided had adequate provision for such funds been made in the begin- 
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ning. The author has known librarians, even of long and competent experi- 
ence, to have great difficulty in previsualizing clearly not only their immediate 
needs but those lor the future as well. In Appendix C, “Outline,” are shown 
in minute detail the methods used by the Los Angeles Public Library in deter- 
mining the area of floor space necessary to carry on effectively and efficiently 
all the functions of the proposed project. From this area, (divided as desired 
between basement and upper floor or floors, and the average floor area taken), 
multiplied by the total height from lowest basement floor to high point of roof, 
is obtained the “volume;” and this volume times the approximate cost per 
cubic foot as supplied by the local architect or contractors’ association will give 
as a working basis the estimated cost of the building, not including the cost 
of the site, the architect’s fee or the cost of equipment. 

The cost of the site will depend wholly upon local conditions — central lo- 
cation, land values in the community and in the vicinity and other influencing 
factors and will have little or no comparable relation to the cost of the build- 
ing. The equipment usually amounts to approximately twenty per cent of the 
cost of the building and is customarily handled under a separate contract with- 
out the necessity of the architect’s services, altho the latter may be 
employed if the Librarian or the Board so desires. The method of handling 
equipment is discussed at greater length and in much more detail in Chapter 
JV, “Equipment.” The architect’s fee is of course a matter of agreement be- 
tween the Board and the architect, but this fee usually amounts to six percent 
of the total cost of the entire work actually designed and supervised by 
the latter. 

As an illustration — let us assume it is desired to build a library of brick, 
full basement, one-story, with tile roof and concrete floors ; the floor space nec- 
essary for present and immediate future requirements is 12,000 square feet ; the 
height from lowest basement floor to highest point of roof is 30 feet; the unit 
cost of a building of this class as estimated by the local architect or contrac- 
tors’ association is $0.35 per cubic foot ; and site costing $10,000 fully adequate 
for all present needs and future anticipated extensions : 


Average floor area 12,000, divided by 2 equals 6000 sq. ft. 

Volume, 30x6,000 equals 180,000 cubic ft. 

Cost of building, $0.35x180,000 equals $63,000 

Architect’s fee, 6% of $63,000 equals $ 3,780 

Equipment, 20% of $63,000 equals $12,600 

Cost of site equals $10,000 


Total estimated cost of project, $89,380 

Or approximately $90,000. 
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FINANCING THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE BUILDING. Not always 
can annual appropriations or current income be stretched to include the con- 
struction and equipment of a building in addition to the operating of an existing 
institution, in which case some additional method of financing must be used for 
such construction. It is not within the purview of this volume, nor is it intended, 
to give an exhaustive, highly technical treatise on all the various possible meth- 
ods which might be used to finance the original construction of public en- 
terprises. In this chapter will be discussed only some of the more common 
methods of financing such undertakings, with their relative advantages and dis- 
advantages. 

The construction and equipment of a library building is usually financed in 
the time-honored manner of all similar governmental activities, upon 
some basis of taxation, either — 

1. Pay-as-you-go ; 

2. Term Bond Issue; or — 

3. Serial Bond Issue. 

Any question as to whether the method adopted for financing the construc- 
tion of a library building shall be pay-as-you-go or one of the forms of bond 
issue, or a combination of these methods, is finally decided upon several points ; 

1. Present versus future benefit to the community; 

2. Possibility of appropriating or transferring existing surplus funds, or 
of assessing sufficient tax to assure immediate purchase of the site, construc- 
tion of the building and equipment of the same without violating existing state 
constitutional, statute or city charter provisions or ordinances restricting 
or prohibiting such appropriation or transfer of surplus funds, or limiting the 
amount of taxes which may be assessed against taxable property for any one 
year ; 

3. The proportion of the burden of first cost of such construction and 
equipment which equitably should be borne by the future generation in return 
for the advantages enjoyed by such future generation in the use of the institu- 
tion. 

PAY-AS-YOU-GO. By this method the entire cost of the undertaking — 
purchase of the site, employment of the architect, preliminary expenses such as 
soil tests, preparation of plans and specifications, advertising, letting 
to contract, construction of the building and equipping of the same — is paid 
directly from available resources by appropriation or transfer of funds either 
in reserve which may be lawfully used for this purpose, or funds which may be 
raised immediately by taxation and permit the enterprise to go forward with- 
out delay. 

Where this is possible and where it is done the cost falls entirely upon the 
present community. No portion of this first cost will be borne by any future 





generation, which will be taxed, if at all, only for the current upkeep and opera- 
tion of the institution and for such future extensions of the library as may be 
necessary to keep pace with the expanding requirements of the growing com- 
munity. 

In the pay-as-you-go plan the entire sum set aside for the purpose is one 
hundred percent efficient in the accomplishment of its duty, no money being 
spent for interest, or in commissions, discounts, brokerage or other expen- 
ses necessary to effect the sale of bonds or to secure these funds by other meth- 
ods of borrowing. 

BOND ISSUE. Where insufficient funds are on hand, or where there are 
none which can be legally appropriated, transferred or raised immediately 
by taxation for the contemplated purpose it is an almost universal custom to 
resort to an issue of bonds for the proposed woidc. Even tho the aggregate 
amount of funds — principal, interest, and possibly discount, commis- 
sions and brokerage — is very considerably greater than the amount to be pro- 
vided under the pay-as-you-go plan, a bond issue is fully justified by permit- 
ting the completion and use of the building immediately instead of being com- 
pelled to wait until the entire sum can be raised at one time by taxation or oth- 
erwise before starting construction. Also, as previously stated, it relieves the 
present generation of a part of the burden and places it upon the future gener- 
ation, which is only fair and equitable in return for the benefits received by the 
latter. 

Where funds are raised by bond issue the immediate burden is not nearly 
so great upon the tax-paying owners of property, who finally have to foot the 
bill, as in the case of the pay-as-you-go plan. Instead, by the issuance 
of bonds, the payment is distidbuted over a period of years and the tax burden 
for any one year is approximately in the inverse ratio to the number of years 
for which the bonds are to run, plus the yearly amount necessary to pay the 
interest on the outstanding bonds. 

Only under ideal conditions is it ever possible that one hundred percent of 
the aggregate face of the bonds may be made available and expended in the ac- 
complishment of the purpose for which the issue was made. In actual prac- 
tice this is rarely indeed the case. In many instances the city or other corpo- 
rate entity issuing the bonds has already used a great amount of its credit in 
this manner to raise funds for other public purposes. And these bonds, instead 
of selling “at par,” or their full face value, are many times sold at a discount, 
or less than their full face value, the amount of the discount depending upon the 
solvency or the strength of credit of the municipality or other issuing authority 
in the financial field. 

The standard practice in a case of this kind is for the issuing body to ad- 
vertise for bids to purchase the bonds, and to accept the bid most advantageous 
to this issuing body. Occasionally it is true that one or more of the bidders will 
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offer to lake the bonds at par, or even at a premium — a small amount above 
the aggregate face of the bonds — where the credit of the issuing body is ex- 
ceptionally strong and the bonds especially attractive; but much more often 
the bidders will offer to purchase at a discount, in which case, in order to realize 
the full amount necessary for the complete undertaking, the aggregate of the 
face of the bonds will have to be proportionately greater than the net sum re- 
quired. Suppose the most favorable bidder proposes to take the entire issue of 
bonds at “90,” that is, at ninety percent of their face value or at a ten percent 
discount; and suppose that a net amount of $90,000 is needed to cover all costs 
and expenses set out above; then the total face of the bonds which will have to 
be issued is ($90,000 divided by 90) which equals $100,000. 

Bonds are usually issued in denominations of $100, $500 and $1000 each, 
although “Baby Bonds,” much more readily saleable to the general public, may 
be $10, $25, $50 each. Bonds may be either of two classes, Term Bonds or Se- 
rial Bonds. 

TERM BONDS. In this class it is provided that all of the outstanding 
bonds of the particular issue are paid olf at once, upon the 1 ermination of the 
period of time set out in the act or ordinance under which the issue is made. 
During the life of the bonds the inteixst is paid, annually or semi-annually, at 
the late prescribed in the face of the bonds themselves, and it is the usual prac- 
tice to establish a “sinking fund” by setting aside each year a fixed sum such 
that at the end of the term-period of the bonds the total amount in the sinking 
fund will equal the aggregate sum of the face of the bonds, permitting the pay- 
ment of their principal in full at that time. 

As an example : Suppose a bond issue of $100,000 is voted by the people 
for a period of fifteen years, bearing interest at six percent annually. During 
the life of the bonds under the usual method of procedure one-fifteenth of $100,- 
000, or $6,667, must be raised each year and deposited in the sink- 
ing fund — making a total of $100,000 in this fund upon the deposit of the fif- 
teenth annual payment. In addition to the $6,667 for the sinking fund six per- 
cent on the whole issue of $100,000, or $6,000, must be paid out as interest to 
the bondholders — a total of $12,667 per year or an aggregate of v$190,000 over 
the period of fifteen years ; the original principal of $100,000 and $90,000 inter- 
est for the use thereof during that period of time. 

Not all of this amount need be raised by taxation. As soon as the sinking 
fund is started it may be put out at interest with some bank or financial insti- 
tution with proper safeguards and assurances as to its security, withdrawable 
on or before the date of maturity of the bonds. The interest paid by the bank 
or other financial institution, increasing year by year as the sinking fund in- 
creases, will tend to offset or diminish the amount necessary to be raised an- 
nually by taxation to take care of the interest payments and the sinking fund 
deposits. This fact, however, should be borne clearly in mind — that banks and 
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financial institutions do not habitually pay as interest on deposits received by 
them as great a rate as that usually called for on the bonds themselves, the cus- 
tomary rate paid by these institutions being 3 to 3j4 percent, rarely if ever 4 
percent or more. In our example therefore, assuming the sinking fund draws 
3 percent interest from the institution where deposited, at the end of the second 
year of the bond-issue term the interest returnable on the sinking fund (.03 x 
$6,667 would be $200 ; and increasing each year by arithmetical progression, 
at the date of maturity of the bond issue a total of $21,000 interest on the sink- 
ing fund would have been paid, leaving a net amount of $169,000, the original 
$100,000 and a gross total of 69 pei'cent of the same as interest to be raised by 
taxation over the fifteen-year period for its use during that length of time. 

SERIAL BONDS. Instead of all bonds falling due at a single date of ma- 
turity, the method of issue may be “serially,” that is, certain ol the bonds to ma- 
ture in a short period of time, from one to five years as provided in the state 
law or local ordinance authorizing the same, and as appears upon the face of 
the bonds themselves ; and a certain number of others of the same issue to 
mature each year thereafter until all have matured and have been paid off. 
This method, while obviating the necessity of raising the entire amount in a 
single year, has also the advantage, after the preliminary one-to five-year pe- 
riod, of paying off a portion of the bonds immediately with funds raised during 
the current year, in this manner reducing the amount of interest to be paid 
from year to year and avoiding the necessity of accumulating a sinking fund, 
(to be deposited at a rate of interest about one-half that stated in the face 
of the bonds), with which to pay off all bonds at a single date of maturity. 

In the preceding example, using serial bonds instead of term bonds; total 
amount of issue, $100,000; period, fifteen years; interest, six percent per year; 
the first serial instalment maturing at the end of four years, and an equal 
amount each year thereafter until the end of the fifteenth year ; twelve equal 
annual principal-instalments of $8,333 each. For the first three years it would 
be necessary to raise each year only the interest on $100,000 at 6 percent, or $6,- 
000 annually ; the fourth year the annual instalment of $8,333 plus $6,000 in- 
terest on all outstanding bonds, totaling $14,333 ; the fifth year, $13,833 ; the 
sixth year, $13,333 ; diminishing each year by the sum of $500, the amount of 
interest on bonds retired the previous year and hence no longer to be paid, until 
the twelfth and final instalment of principal and accrued interest at the end 
of the fifteenth year, $8,833, making an aggregate amount of $157,000 — the orig- 
inal principal of the $100, 000-bond issue plus a gross total interest of $57,- 
000, or 57.0 percent raised over the whole period, effecting a net saving of $12,- 
000 or 12.0 percent by using serial bonds instead of term bonds with sinking 
fund deposited at interest. 

Appendix A of this volume gives in detail the methods used by the Los 
Angeles Public Library for promoting bond issues. 
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DONATIONS, LEGACIES, ENDOWMENTS AND TRUSTS. Occasion- 
ally some public-spirited citizen will give, or leave by will as a legacy, endow- 
ment or trust, a sum sufficient to secure the site and either partially or wholly 
construct, equip and sometimes operate the library, as a monument to himself 
or to some deceased person very dear to the giver ; or some patriotic or frater- 
nal organization will endow such institution as a memorial to ccrta.in members 
thereof who may have distinguished themselves in some manner and then 
passed on. 

A variation of the endowment method of securing fund.s with which to 
finance an enterprise of this nature, steadily growing in favor in thq United 
States, is by means of an insurance policy on the life of one or more citizens of 
great civic spirit but of limited financial circumstances ; this policy payable to 
the Board or governing body of the institutioJi to be favored. This method 
has a number of very great advantages; (1) instead of the benefactor depleting 
the capital of his estate by such gift, he pays out annually during his lifetime 
only the cost of the premium on his policy, amounting perhaps from one to five 
percent of his current income; (2) He pays no income tax to the government 
on that portion of his annual income set aside for this premium, provided this 
sum does not exceed fifteen percent of his total annual income ; (3) Upon the 
death of the benefactor the proceeds of this policy form no part of his estate, 
and is not subject to inheritance taxes, income taxes, or administration by pro- 
bate, with its attendant possibility of contest by heirs, setting aside of will, or 
other hazards or long-drawn-out litigation with its accompanying lawyer fees, 
court and and other expenses. The benefactor dies ; the full sum set forth in 
the face of the policy is paid promptljq direct to the beneficiaries therein named, 
and that is the end of it. 

Funds so provided may be given to the Board outright with no restric- 
tions as to their use; but most often an endowment or bequest by will or by 
direct gift is made contingent upon certain conditions, such as perhaps the 
Board must raise an equal or proportionate amount by some other method, or 
that the endowment, gift or bequest may be used only in accordance with cer- 
tain terms as stated in the deed of gift or the will under which the benefaction 
is made. For instance, in the case of the “Memorial Library,” of the Los An- 
geles Library system, the alumni and students of the Los Angeles High School 
organized a corporation, purchased a tract of land adjacent to the high school 
and deeded it to the city with the restriction that the land should be used in 
perpetuity only for a park, a library site and a bandstand, as a memorial to 
those alumni and students who lost their lives in the World War. (See 
Plate 6.) 

The acceptance of all sums of money received thru any of the methods 
above-mentioned for the endowment of a public institution must of course be 
legally permissible by state constitution and statutes, and by municipal char- 



ter and ordinances ; and should any of these conflict in any way with the accept- 
ance of such benefits, a wise, energetic and politic Librarian or Board will know 
how to proceed to secure such amendment of the prohibitory constitutional, 
statutory, charter or ordinance provision as to permit the community leg'ally 
to avail itself of such benefits, 

In case also where a community has an indifferent or antagonistic council 
or other legislative body, or has difficulty in raising funds for purposes of this 
nature a properly diplomatic, tactful and sympathetic Librarian or member of 
the Board will know how to approach some local citizen of considerable 
means, of lofty civic spirit or highly inflated ego, or one who has recently lost 
a very dear member of his family, and convince such citizen that not only 
would he be rearing an enduring memorial to himself or to his departed loved 
one, but would as well be rendering an everlasting service and benefit to 
his community by assuming either in part or in whole the founding, construct- 
ing, equipping and perhaps operating a public library, by one of the methods 
suggested above ; or such Librarian or Board member will be in a position to 
suggest to some organization either already existing or in prospect that 
it would indeed be a reverential act as well as a lasting benefit to the community 
to establish such library, and possibly erect the building and maintain the insti- 
tution as a monument to the memory of departed members whom it may de- 
sire especially to honor. 

BUDGET. A part of the set-up of any properly conducted organization 
is an annual budget — the estimated expenditures for the year balanced against 
the anticipated income for the same period. The library budget is usually adopt- 
ed at the beginning of the fiscal year, conforming to the fiscal year of the local 
government unit authorizing or establishing and maintaining such library. It 
is not the function of this volume to discuss that portion of the budget having' 
to do with the purchase of books, payment of Librarian’s salary, and salaries of 
assistants and other attendants ; but a discussion of budgetary requirements for 
the funds necessary to pay the annual serial or sinking fund installments, inter- 
est and other capital expenditures, and for depreciation, maintenance and opera- 
tion of the building, plant and equipment is pertinent at that time. 

Included in this portion of the budget should be found — 

1. Capital Expenditures; 

a. Annual amount to sinking fund, or retirement of matured serial 
bonds. 

b. Interest due for the current year on outstanding bonds. 

2. Depreciation: 

a. Building, furniture, desks, tables, chairs, shelving, stacks, etc. 

b. Mechanical equipment, furnace, fans, motors, auto trucks, etc. 

3. Maintenance; 

Including all items mentioned in No. 2-a and 2-b above. 
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4. Operation: 

Including all items mentioned in No. 2-b above. 

DEPRECIATION. Immediately upon completion of a building and its 
equipment, deterioration commenoes. How fast this takes place in any 
particular building no person is able accurately to predict. But arbitrarily as- 
suming the period of usefulness of the building itself and its furniture to be from 
thirty to fifty years, then the annual rate of depreciation of these items is from 
two to three and one-third percent; and assuming the mechanical equipment 
to be completely worn out in ten to fifteen years, the depreciation oC this equip- 
ment would be six and two-thirds to ten percent per year. In all well-conduct- 
ed private businesses the annual budget item for depreciation is carefully set 
aside from gross income in a separate fund known as the “depreciation fund” 
from which is purchased renewals of equipment and plant as fast as the exist- 
ing equipment and plant are worn out and the annual maintenance cost 
becomes so high as no longer to be economical. In governmental institutions 
not always is such “depreciation fund” set aside each year; and in such cases 
the replacement of worn-out plant and equipment must of course be paid for 
by direct appropriation especially for that purpose from time to time as the 
necessity therefor arises. 

MAINTENANCE. As distinguished from depreciation, maintenance is 
the cost of making such minor repairs as may be necessary to keep the build- 
ing, plant, machinery and equipment in good operating condition; painting 
the machinery, roof, outside and inside of the building to prevent decay and 
corrosion; repairing or replacing small wornout machinery parts ; waxing, var- 
nishing or otherwise treating the floors and floor coverings to preserve them 
from wear ; and all other work of this nature, including the salaries of janitors 
and assistants engaged in this work. 

OPERATION. This includes the cost of fuel for heating, electricity for 
lighting and motive power, water for drinking, cleaning, flushing toilets and 
sprinkling lawns ; gasoline and oil for motor trucks ; soaps, cleaning powder 
and solvent for cleaning; and all other purchases of this nature. Operation 
includes also all or part of the salaries and expenses of engineer, janitors, 
truck driver and other employees engaged in the operation of mechanical 
equipment, sweeping and scrubbing floors, tending furnace, maintaining and 
operating motor trucks and all other work of this particular class. “Main- 
tenance” and “Operation” may be, and usually are, included together as a 
single item in the budget. 
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CHAPTER II. 

DESIGN. 


SELECTION OF THE SITE. Obviously the site for any public library 
building should be located near the center of population of the community — 
not merely as constituted today, but with thoughtful study and clue regard to 
the direction in which the community is now gTowing most rapidly. Where was 
the center of population fifty years ago? Twenty years ago? Ten years ago? 
Where is it today? Where probably will be the center of population ten, twenty 
and fifty years hence? And somewhere between the present center of popula- 
tion and its probable location ten, twenty and fifty years in the future, giving 
careful consideration to the present direction and rate of growth of the com- 
munity, should be situated the public library. 

At the offices of all up-to-date Chambers of Commerce, Business Men’s 
Leagues and local Real Estate Associations can be secured all information 
necessary for a fairly accurate determination of the present and future pro- 
spective population center. 

It is neither desirable nor necessary to locate the building on any of the 
main business streets. Land values are too high, all out of proportion for the 
purpose used. The lots are usually too small, requiring the purchase of sev- 
eral parcels at the beginning of the undertaking in order to provide ample 
space for present needs and to be sure of adequate provision for anticipated fu- 
ture expansion. The dust, confusion and uproar of passing traffic is distracting 
and highly annoying to the more sensitive patrons of the library. Far better 
is it to secure the site on a convenient, quiet side street where traffic disturb- 
ances are at a minimum, where land values are much less and where lot sizes 
are considerably greater than the so-called “business” lots to be found on the 
main traffic thorofares. 

CHOOSING THE ARCHITECT. From the standpoint of efficiency, 
economy of expenditure, and beauty and durability of finished results too 
much care can not be exercised in this matter. Political influence should not 
be allowed to enter in the slightest degree into the making of this appoint- 
ment, but rather should the choice be made strictly upon the merits of the pres- 
ent reputation and past record of performance of the candidate. The pro- 
spective appointee should be a man of broad, mature, practical and successful 
experience in the design of public buildings; not so old as to have become 
“set” in any certain style of architecture, probably obsolete and out-of-date, to 
the exclusion of more modern architectural developments; nor yet so young, 
callow, immature and lacking in experience and judgment as to be unable to 
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determine intelligently the proper proportion and balance between architectur- 
al beautification, strength, ruggedness and security of design, cost of construc- 
tion and adequacy of space necessai’y to be provided — proper regard of course 
being given to possible expansion and future enlargement of the building. 

In this matter of an architect the author is reminded of a protegee of a 
nationally famous designer of public libraries in America ; young, energetic, 
enthusiastic, filled to bursting with scintillant but untried ideas as to library 
design, commissioned to prepare plans for a modest library building to cost 
not in excess of $12,500. His completed design called for the construction of 
a wood-frame building, wood- shingle roof, and a disproportionally elaborate 
decorative treatment of the main entrance; and when let to contract, in order 
to secure the required space it was necessary to pay the lowest responsible 
bidder a price somewhat more than $19,000 — over fifty percent greater than 
the original appropriation. An older and more experienced architect by using 
a different design could have produced a building with simpler yet wholly 
pleasing architectural features, of the necessary spacial requirements and at a 
cost very closely approximating the original appropriation. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO ARCHITECT. By the time the project has reached 
the stage where the architect has been commissioned to prepare plans for the 
building, the Board and the Librarian have developed in their own minds a very 
definite and clear picture of what is wanted. Often these ideas are faultily 
imparted to the architect only thru the medium of verbal conferences — 
and frequently he fails to visualize the entire undertaking as clearly as do the 
Library authorities. In all cases the ideas of the Board and the Librarian should 
be written out in detail, in order that there may be no possible misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the architect concerning the ideas and desires of these author- 
ities. Appendix B, “Instructions to Architect,” indicates the nature of in- 
structions given by the Los Angeles Public Library Board to the newly-ap- 
pointed architect relating to features desired in the building for which he is 
instructed to prepare plans. 

OUTLINE. That the architect may have a definite plan by which to 
work intelligently in carrying out the instructions of his client and in making 
his designs, it is extremely desirable that an outline be prepared beforehand. 
The responsibility for the successful preparation of this outline rests equally 
upon the Librarian and the architect; upon the former because of his or her 
knowledge of the special requirements in the way of economical arrangement of 
stacks, shelving, tables, desks and other furniture, and space required for 
public reading rooms, offices, rest rooms, work rooms and other necessary 
rooms ; and upon the latter because of his special technical knowledge, expe- 
rience and skill in planning the arrangement of the building as a whole, the fitting 
together of rooms of various sizes in order to make the most of the available 
site-space, and to utilize to maximum advantage the amount of funds appro- 
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priated for the construction of the building. 

Fortunate indeed, altho comparatively rare is that community able to 
engage the services of a local architect who has had the experience of design- 
ing and supervising the construction of one or more library buildings; or to 
employ or secure locally the advisory services of a Librarian who has been all 
thru one or more building campaigns and therefore knows what to seek 
and what to avoid in the way of library building construction. Appendix C 
of this volume gives the outline form prepared by Miss Althea Warren, City 
Librarian, Miss Helen T. Kennedy, former Second Assistant Librarian, and 
their Principals of Branches, used by the author and his co-workers in plan- 
ning the layout for the newer buildings of the Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library system. 

SOIL TESTS. To one fully appreciative of the responsibility of expend- 
ing thousands of dollars in the construction of buildings it is indeed amazing to 
find these structures at times designed with sublime indifference and disregard 
to the character or the condition of the soil upon which the foundation rests. 
“Earth” has numberless sub-classifications — rock of various kind, sand, loam, 
clay, sand clay, clay loam, peat, adobe and a vast number of others ; each having 
a different “bearing power” or ability to support the superimposed load 
and hence each requiring a different area of foundation in contact with and 
pressing upon the soil in order to support the building with safety and secu- 
rity from settling. Furthermore, that soil appearing at the surface of the ground 
is not at all necessarily the same as that upon which the foundation rests. As 
the excavation proceeds below the ground level, different classes of earth are 
found in strata at the different elevations ; the presence of water at or above the 
level of the bottom of the foundations often changes very materially the sup- 
porting power of the soil ; and filled soil, from its lessened compactness and con- 
sequent reduced supporting power, requires special features of design in order to 
insure the adequacy, permanency and safety of the foundation. 

Kidder’s “Architect’s and Builder’s Pocket-Book,” gives the bearing power 
of various rock and soil sub-foundations as followJs : 


Kind OF Material Bearing Power, Tons per Square Foot 


Rock, hardest, thick layers in native heds, 

Minimum 

200 

Maximum 

Rock equal to the best ashlar masonry, 

25 

' 30 

Rock equal to the best brick masonry, 

15 

20 

Rock equal to poor brick masonry. 

5 

10 

Clay on thick beds, always dry, 

4 

6 

Clay on thick beds, moderately dry, 

2 

4 

Clay, soft, 

1 

2 

Gravel and coarse -and, well-cgmented, 

8 

10 

Sand, compact, well-cemented, 

4 

6 

Sand, clean, dry. 

2 

4 

Quicksand, alluvial soil, etc., 

% 

1 
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From the foregoing discussion and from the table above it will be seen 
that a foundation even for the same building, designed for a soft clay sub-found- 
ation for example would have twice tie area of ground upon which to rest as 
one for moderately dry clay on thick beds or on clean, dry sand ; four times as 
much as for one on thick clay always dry and compact sand well 
cemented ; and eight times the area of bearing surface as for one of gravel and 
coarse sand well-cemented. 

Two buildings taken over for maintenance by the author upon his assump- 
tion of duty as Superintendent of Buildings for the Los Angeles Public Library 
vividly illustrate the necessity of proper soil investigation before the design 
and construction of a building is commenced. Very shortly after its comple- 
tion and occupancy one of these buildings began to separate along its axial 
center, one-half slowly sliding away from the other, more permanently-located 
half. A thoro but quite belated investigation of subsoil conditions revealed 
that at a depth of twenty-eight feet below the surface of the ground occurred 
a stratum of impervious soapy shale covered with a thin film of water, and dip- 
ping in the direction of the slide. So long as no extra heavy burden was borne 
thereby the soil remained to all appearances stationary; but when the load of 
the heavy building was imposed thereupon the earth began to slip upon the 
soapy shale beneath and carry with it the heavier, down-hill half of the build- 
ing. The expenditure of fifty dollars in making a soil test of this site before 
the erection of the building would have brought these conditions to light, would 
have warned an alert, experienced architect to make an adequate foundation de- 
sign in the beginning and would have saved in this instance more than $12,000 
expended in underpinning and strengthening the foundations of this already- 
constructed building. 

The second case is that of a building, rectangular in plan, built of brick, 
which within six months after its completion cracked from top to bottom at 
one end, and above and below the nearest window on an adjacent side. Inves- 
tigation showed that the affected corner of the building projected over filled 
ground, which, settling much more than the original unfilled ground bearing 
the remainder of the structure, brought about the virtual breaking away of the 
corner. Again, at a very nominal cost, a careful designer would have in- 
formed himself beforehand of the actual sub-soil conditions, adequate foundation 
designs would have been made beforehand, and a subsequent expenditure of 
$4,000 in widening and strengthening the inadequate existing foundations 
would have been saved in this instance. 

The author’s instructions to those making subsoil tests are as follows: 

(a) In case of a rectangular site: Lay out both diagonals from corner 
to opposite corner of the lot. At their intersection in the center bore a test hole 
not less than thirty feet deep, recording every change in character of the soil, 
the depth at which such change occurs, a description of the changed soil and 
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taking a sample thereof; and if this soil at the thirty-fool depth is peat, quick- 
sand, shale or any other of suspicious character, continue boring until solid 
clay, sand or rock is encountered or until satisfied that no solid bearing is to be 
found. If the material at the bottom of the boring is shale, observe whether it 
is covered with water or not, and determine from other borings whether it lies 
in a hoi'izontal or inclined stratum. On the diagonals of the site, one-fourth 
of the distance from each corner toward the center, bore a test hole at least 
sixteen feet deep, carefully recording the data described above and comparing the 
changes of character in the soil with those of the center boring in order to de- 
termine whether the subsoil is uniform or not and whether it lies in horizontal 
or inclined strata. In case the results are doubtful at the minimum depth of 
sixteen feet continue boring until a good foundation stratum is found or until 
assured that no satisfactory soil is to be encountered within a reasonable depth 
below the surface. 

(b) In case of a site of irregular outline: Have the architect prepare 
a tentative foundation plan of the building. At the center of the pro- 
posed building plan bore the main test hole, thirty feet or greater in depth, and 
at each corner of the prospective building the holes of sixte'en-foot depth or 
more, noting and recording the data and securing the samples in the same man- 
ner as described in (a) above. 

TYPE OF BUILDING. Almost everyone has seen one or more communi- 
ties such as newly-laid-out suburban subdivisions where the buildings were ol 
no particular design or type — where they were thrown together helter-skelter, 
hodge-podge, with a resultant effect somewhat similar to that of the hetero- 
geneous collection of canned-goods boxes and breakfast-food cartons scattered 
about the grocer’s basement or backyard, greatly magniJied. To rectify condi- 
tions such as these and to obviate them in the future many communities now 
have an “Art Commission” whose function it is to review and pass upon all 
architectural plans for the proposed buildings to be constructed in the commu- 
nity; to s'ee that these buildings conform to certain architectural standards es- 
tablished by this Commission, without whose approval the builder is prevented 
by law from proceeding with the construction of the edifice. Where no such 
community Art Commission is in existence it is a responsibility of the archi- 
tect designing a public library building to make his designs in such manner that 
they harmonize with the style or type of architecture generally prevalent in the 
community or locality. This does not mean that he shall slavishly follow any 
single set mode or form ; but rather that his design shall be artistic and that it 
shall “fit in” with the general plan of the surrounding buildings, avoiding 
all freakish, violently contrasting designs wholly inharmonious with the archi- 
tectural effects of the vicinity. 

For centuries before America was discovered and settled the older civili- 
zations of the eastern continent had originated architectural designs now well- 
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settled and wliicli, modified as the architect’s Taney dictates or as seems desir- 
able on account of climatic or other conditionsj are now adopted and made a 
part of American architecture. Subsequent also to the discovery and settle- 
ment of this country distinctive types of native architecture were developed, at 
first to meet conditions and satisfy needs within a comparatively restricted local 
area, later being adopted and used, in possibly modified form, over the whole 
country. And from this vast field of imported foreign designs and native 
forms, altered as he desires, an architect of good judgment and training will be 
able to select for his building that design most fitting in its environment and 
most pleasing to the eye. The variety of types constituting the Los Angeles 
Public Library system is shown as follows: 

Greek Ionic. 

Italian Renaissance. 

Italian (Tuscan). 

Modern Italian. 

Romanesque, of Northern Italy and Southern Spain. 

Spanish (Continental). 

Northern Spanish Renaissance (Baroque Style). 

Mediterranean. 

English Tudor. 

English Cottage. 

Spanish (California) Mission, 

Spanish (California) “Monterey.” 

Spanish (Mexican) Colonial. 

California Renaissance. 

CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS. The competent architect is an artist in 
his field, employing and combining the various construction materials in such 
manner as not only to produce a strong, durable, useful structirre, 
but to achieve as well in the process beautiful, striking, decorative effects. For 
the less costly buildings wood of various kinds lends itself to carved, painted or 
natural varnish finishes. Portland cement concrete premoulded or poured in 
place in what is known as “inverted moulds,” in which the decorative scheme is 
worked out reversed in plaster of Paris moulds, capable of making the most 
novel appearance when well done; brick all of the same kind can be worked out 
in patterns of different ranges of color, or combinations of different kinds and 
colors, or trimmed with terra cotta, artificial stone or natural stone — granite, 
marble, sandstone, or volcanic tufa. Concrete blocks premoulded in any de- 
sired patterns may be used, and a host of other classes of material are avail- 
able from which to work out his artistic conceptions. In making his choice, 
however, for practical reasons, not only from the standpoint of the original 
construction but as well from that of repair and replacement of breakages and 
defective material when necessary, he should select as far as possible only those 
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materials produced within a reasonable distance from the project, eliminating 
in this manner excessive transportation costs and loss of time in bringing them 
from afar. It seems most absurd and foolish to specify as was done for a struc- 
ture on the Pacific Coast a trim of marble quarried nowhere else than in Ver- 
mont, and a very special patented glass fabricated exclusively in a plant on the 
Atlantic seaboard, when a western marble and an unpatented glass produced 
much nearer the point of use, both of merit equal or superior to that specified, 
could have been used to the same advantage and at much less expense. 

This principle applies with even greater force to the mechanical in- 
stallation. It is most unusual to find a designer or structural engineer who has 
had any considerable amount of practical experience with, or more than a very 
vague and hazy understanding of, the problems of maintenance and operation 
of a completed building. There is absolutely nothing more provocative of grief, 
vexation, — AND SOULFUL PROFANITY! — than for a maintenance engineer 
to assume charge of equipment which was produced at great dis- 
tance, sometimes at the other side of the continent, from the scene of his em- 
ployment. And if, and when, it is necessary to make repairs or replacements 
of worn-out or broken parts of the installation, he is compelled either to incur 
a long delay while waiting for the receipt of the required repairs from 
the original factory, or else to have them made locally as a special job at an ex- 
pense immensely in excess of the normal cost thereof. 

For example : A coal-burning furnace manufactured in Pennsylvania was 
installed in a California library ; nemodeled into an oil-burner and used for eight 
years ; the crown sheets burned out, and smoke and gas leaked into the library 
rooms, blackening the walls and causing hugh discomfort to the patrons. The 
manufacturing company during this period had reorganized and dis- 
continued the regular manufactune of this particular furnace and the repair parts 
for the same. Finally after several weeks of damp, chilly mid-winter weather 
and after tedious long-distance correspondence back and forth across the conti- 
nent, the library meanwhile with only such heat as could be supplied by port- 
able electric heaters, the new crown sheets were received, the furnace was re- 
paired and put back into operation. Much simpler, less expensive and better in 
every way would it have been to specify that the original heating plant 
be manufactured and installed by a heating and ventilating manufacturer of 
proved responsibility and experience, within the regional vicinity where if nec- 
essary spare parts and replacements could have been secured promptly and at a 
reasonable cost. 

PRELIMINARY SKETCHES. The first work of an architect employed 
to design a building and giyen the instructions necessary to a clear idea of what 
is required of him is the preparation of “preliminary sketches,” or draw- 
ings, not necessarily to exact scale, showing a tentative layout of the building 
in plan, sufficient vertical elevations to give a clear conception of its appearance 
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from various viewpoints, and indicating the materials from which it is pro- 
posed to erect the structure. Thc.se sketches may be merely black-and-white 
drawings, or more or less highly-tinted waller-color pictures, according to the 
artist’s fancy, the amount of work he cares to devote to this preliminary work, 
and the degree of variation in the few or many colors used in the decorative 
scheme of the proposed building. Customarily, only the preliminary sketches 
are .submitted to the Art Commi.ssion for its rii)proval. 

ARCl'l ITlfCTURAL RLAN.S. These arc drawings also prepared by the 
architect which .show (he location and scale dimensions of the building on the 
site; the jilau of the. different lloors; the arrangement of entrances, rooms, cor- 
ridors, stairways and other architectural fealnres ; (he vertical elevations of the 
exterior, and vertical secLions of differenl portions of the structure, indicating 
the materials used, tlic thickncs.s of walls, and the general type of construction 
in considerably more detail than shown by the ])reliminary sketches. 

.STRUCTURAL DLSlCN. Just as it is the primary responsibility of the ar- 
chitect to conceive the project as a whole, and to ])ictnrclns conception by means 
of his prelimiirary sketches and architectural drawings; so it devolves upon the 
structural engineer, either a member of the architect’s organization or firm 
or a private engineer in collaboration with the architect, to prepare “structural 
designs,” in minute detail, showing the exact length, width and depth of every 
member of the structure to afford the maximum degree of strength and safety 
with the minimum expenditure of material and labor. Foundations must be 
designed covering sufficient area to be upheld safely by the ground upon which 
they rest, without settling; walls must be of such thickness and construction 
as adequately to support the roof and the maximum load that the latter may 
be called upon to carry, and to withstand the horizontal pressure of wind equiva- 
lent to the most violent windstorm ever recorded by the nearest weather bu- 
reau; and if the vicinity is subject to eaiThquakes, or if the latter may be an- 
ticipated, provision should be made in designing these walls to withstand such 
shocks. Windows should be so detailed as to admit the maximum amount of 
light and air, yet exclude the most searching rainstorm ; doors to operate easily, 
yet shut out all wet and cold ; roof to bear safely the pressure of the heaviest 
snow and wind storms ever reasonably to be expected ; and a multitude of other 
details, all necessary but extremely wearisome to the reader to describe here. 

The average breaking strength of different construction materials — wood, 
steel, brick, concrete and all others — ^is known to a fairly accurate degree by ex- 
perienced engineers. In designing, an arbitrary “factor of safety” is used, 
“four,” “six” or “eight ;” and the structure when completed has been designed 
and built four, six or eight times as strong as necessary barely to withstand 
the destructive forces mentioned above — ^vertical pressure on foundations, lat- 
eral pressure of wind against walls and weight of heaviest snow and 
wind storms on the roof — according to the conventional factor of safety adopt- 
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ed and used by tbe structural engineer for this particular job. 

FULL-SIZE DETAILS AND SHOP DRAWINGS. In addition to the 
sketches, plans and drawings previously mentioned, still other details are nec- 
essary. How are the joints in the different members made? Flow L'astened lo- 
gether? How does the more intricate portion of the work appear in Cull si/e? 
To answer these and other numberless pertinent questions we have the “full- 
size,” details prepared by the architect, indicating exactly how he vvaiits 
this portion of the work performed; and “shop drawings,” prepaicd fiy the con 
tractor, showing in minute detail just how he proposes to fabricate and install 
each separate complicated element of his contract. Shop drawings are, or al- 
ways should be, carefully checked and approved in writing by tbe architect he 
fore the contractor proceeds w'ith that portion of his work shown therein. 

These full-size details and shop drawings bearing the architect’s writtmi 
approval are customarily forwarded to the contractor from time to time after 
the contract has been signed by both parties and the work commenced. Where 
the architect is negligent or dilatory in forwarding these drawings the contrac- 
tor has only two courses which he may follow; (1) slow down or stop his work 
until such time as he actually receives his delayed drawings, thus rendering him- 
self liable to overrun his contract time and incur the monetary penalty usually 
provided in contracts on public construction for exceeding the stated limit for 
performing the work; or (2) proceed with such scanty information as may ap- 
pear on his architectural and structuraldrawings, on his own initiative and at 
his own personal risk of having this work condemned and ordered removed and 
replaced at his own expense, in case the completed work fails to comply 
in every minute detail with the idea the architect has in mind. On jobs under 
the author’s supervision very often these full-size details and approved shop 
drawings have been unduly and unnecessarily delayed ; and in order to avoid 
the unfair and unreasonable penalization of the contractor in this manner the 
following provision is included in “Instructions to Architects,” (Appendix B) : 

‘‘The architect will furnish, at the time the architectural plans and sLructuial cliaw- 
ings are submitted, all full-size details necessary lor the complete instruction ol the ron- 
tnactor, and the plans will not be considered complete until such full-size details have 
been furnished. The architect will also approve in writing all shop drawings sub- 
mitted by the contractor acceptable to the architect, without unnecessaiy delay.” 

SPECIFICATIONS. As the plans and details indicate pictorially the ap- 
pearance of the project and the manner of its construction, so the specifications 
furnish a complete and detailed description of those different features and nec- 
essary processes which can not be pictured. Specifications are intended only 
to supplement the plans and drawings, and are not required to describe any por- 
tion of the work adequately and completiely portrayed in the drawings. In case 
of disagreement or discrepancy between the drawings and the specifications 
the provisions of the latter should prevail. 

Age-old is the dispute between designers and contractors with reference to 
the interpretation of specifications. The latter contend that no specification is 
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intended to be, oi* ever can be, followed literally and exactly as written; that 
it is merely a guide, to be approximated and observed more or less closely, ac- 
cording to the best judgment of the contractor. Designers on the other hand 
insist that a specification describes exactly the materials and methods to be used 
in the construction, and should be followed to the letter. The author holds that 
in the first place a specification should be written in concise, unambiguous lan- 
guage, clearly and unmistakably describing the materials and methods the de- 
signer has in mijid, omitting absolutely everything not essential or germane to 
the proper completion of the project, and not requiring of the contractor im- 
possibilities or impracticabilities in the fulfillment of his contract ; then it should 
be followed implicitly, without the slightest variation or deviation from the ex- 
press requirements of the same. It is unfortunately far too true that 
many specifications as written are vague, verbose, containing many 
requirements unessential and indicating very obviously that the designer him- 
self has no very clear idea of the final result he wishes to produce and is there- 
fore “passing the buck,” and depending upon the contractor to supply any 
omissions or deficiencies in the specifications ; and others, patently written by 
theorists who may have brilliant, scintillant ideas as to design but little or no 
experience from a practical standpoint in the actual construction of a building, 
make, therefore, requirements unnecessarily difficult or even impossible to 
accomplish. 

The latter condition is aptly illustrated in the case of a specification com- 
ing under the author’s observation, calling' for a flue lining to be of one-piece 
terra cotta, %-inch in thickness, laid in sections. The volume of smoke and 
exhaust gases from the heating plant required a flue not less than 26 inches 
square in cross section — a size not made as standard by any terra cotta manu- 
facturer within reasonable distance of the project, and which can be made for 
this one single job only by providing dies of the necessary special size, thru 
which the plastic clay is forced to form the required shape), at a very unreason- 
able and disproportionate expenditure of money and loss of time. To specify 
the flue lining of fire brick laid on edge in fine'-clay mortar, with broken joints 
and bonded corners, would have been far simpler, more practical and econom- 
ical, and would have secured a lining two and one-half inches in thickness and a 
much better result in every respect. 

CHECKING PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS. Being prepared by hu- 
man beings, plans and specifications are subject to the same errors and mis- 
takes as are the aforesaid human beings. Discrepancies arise. The plans may 
provide one thing, the specifications something else wholly different. Even 
tho the contract states distinctly that in case of conflict in the plans and 
specifications, the one or the other shall take precedence, experience and good 
judgment will show the governing plan or specification, as the case may be to 
be patently in error, When submitting a proposal for doing the work, no mat- 
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ter what the contractor himself considers to be the correct method or mode of 
procedure, he is strictly bound by the terms and wording of his contract, of 
which in all cases the plans and specifications form an integral part. And 
where a contractor can clearly show that he has been caused a serious 
loss thru a material error or misunderstanding in the plans or speci- 
fications, a cause of legal action will lie against the “owner” or other party to 
the contract. Nor can the “owner” hide behind the claim that not he, but the 
architect, prepared the plans and specifications; for in so doing the architect 
was acting as the agent of the owner, or principal, and a universal tenet of law 
holds the principal responsible for all acts of his agent. Therefore if only as 
insurance against the possibility of expensive litigation a wise and prudent Li- 
brarian or Board will demand a careful and exhaustive check and cross-check 
of all plans, structural designs, details and specifications, either by the architect 
himself or by an independent architect or structural engineer. 

It is apropos to state here that in the plans and structural designs for one 
building of which the author supervised the construction, over one hundred er- 
rors, blunders, mistakes and discrepancies were found, varying all the way from 
one and one-half inches to six feet in certain dimensions of various parts of the 
structure; every one of which would have been discovered and corrected had all 
the plans, designs and details been conscientiously checked and cross- 
checked before final submission to the owner. 

TESTS OF MATERIALS. To make certain that materials used in the 
construction of a building conform in every way to the specified requirements, 
such tests as may be necessary should be made ; the fineness of Portland ce- 
ment flour; the gradations in sizes of grains of sand and particles of crushed 
stone and gravel for concrete; the qualities, and requisite chemical and physi- 
cal characteristics of the different construction materials — lime, gypsum plas- 
ter, structural steel, aluminum, bituminous roofing and waterproofing material, 
paint and a host of others. These tests have been devised after ) cars of study 
and practical construction experience, by various societies — American Society of 
Civil Engineers, American Society for Testing Materials, and others — in such 
manner as will show clearly, positively and unmistakably whether or not the 
material tested will conform to the quality-standards established by these So- 
cieties for the respective materials. Without these standards, usually included 
in all up-to-date specifications, inferior materials or manufactured products 
could be used with little if any hindrance on the job. Cement manufactured 
with improper proportions of component materials, or improperly processed, 
may lack as high as sixty to seventy-five percent of its normal strength or may 
be unduly defective in one or more other important respects; and if it has been 
stored too long in a moist location, instead of a fine, flour-like material it may be 
received on the work in a lumpy condition totally unfit for use. Reinforcing 
iron may be manufactured of lifeless scrap iron, very brittle and largely de- 
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void of the strength normally to be expected of it. Brick, terra cotta and hol- 
low clay tile may be under-burned, soft, porous, warped, cracked or bro- 
ken, spalled and wholly unfit for use. Paint may be adulterated with clay or 
other substances in place of the standard white lead and zinc oxide, or it may 
have cheap fish oil, bean oil, peanut oil or other vegetable oil substituted instead 
of linseed oil required for first class paint material. Sheet copper if used at all 
may be adulterated or alloyed instead of pure, or may be of paper-thinness in- 
stead of proper and serviceable thickness; and a vast multitude of other possi- 
ble makeshifts, substitutions and evasions are avoided and only the best of 
materials and manufactured products are used where the respective qual- 
ity-standards, and the determining-tests for each, are required by properly 
writ ten specifications. 

In this chapter on design it is well to discuss the cpiestions as to whose re- 
sponsibility it is to see that all the tests necessary to a proper determination 
of the quality of the materials are made. In making these tests a vast amount 
of special equipment is employed — some strong and rugged, other light and del- 
icate; and only a commercial testing laboratory or the mechanics department 
of an engineering college or university ha.s the complete equipment and under- 
takes to do this work at a reasonable cost. The specifications should provide 
that all necessary tests of materials should be made at the expense of the con- 
tractor, by a properly equipped laboratory selected by the architect, and should 
set forth clearly all tests required to be made. The contract price is presumed 
to cover in a single sum every and all expense connected in any way with the 
construction of the building, and should very properly include all tests of ma- 
terials and other incidental construction expenses ; otherwise the owner will be 
showered with a host of little bills from here and there for a vast number of 
services, all having to do with the completion of the project and all of which 
rightfully belong in the contract price but arc not so included unless expressly 
so specified. 

COMPETITION IN MATERIALS AND MANUFACTURED ARTICLES. 
The widest possible competition in materials or manufactured articles is greatly 
to be desired in any construction project ; otherwise when exclusively specified 
a monopoly is immediately created and the manufacturer or dealer in the ex- 
clusive product can, and most frequently'^ does, charge a fancy and exorbitant 
price for his product. In many states and local communities it is made manda- 
tory by statute and ordinance that monopoly be eliminated and fair competi- 
fion required among the dealers of materials necessary for construc- 
tion purposes. This competition may be had in one or mone of the following 
ways: 

(1) Draw the specification in such manner that, without naming any 
firm, product or trade mark, it accurately describes the standard of quality and 
the characteristics of the desired article or material, thus permitting the use of 
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any one of a number which comply with all the requirements of the specifica- 
tions. This is the method employed exclusively by the United States Govern- 
mient in preparing specifications prior to letting a contract lor any necessary 
services or purchases. 

(2) Specify three or more articles or materials, all equally meritorious and 
suitable for the intended purpose, by the name of the manufacturer or by trade 
name, long established and positively known to be of the proper standard of 
quality and excellence, giving in each case wheresoever possible the manufac- 
turer's catalog designation and number in order that there may be no mistake 
of identification and stating that the use of any of the enumerated articles or 
materials will be acceptable. 

(3) Specify by name of manufacturer or by trade name a single article 
or material of each kind required, in this manner establishing the standard of 
excellence for the particular article or class, and including in the General Condi- 
tions of the contract a section similar to the following: 

“Approved Equal." Articles or products specified by name or brand are established as 
the standaid for that product or class. The contractor may propose in writing to sub- 
stitute any article or material as an 'approved equal’ of the established standard. Be- 
fore using any proposed substitute article or material the contractor shall have the 
afiirmative written approval of the owner or his authorized representative for the same.’’ 

Just a word of warning as to the indiscriminate use of “approved 
equal” substitutes. 

In practically all cases a contractor proposes to use a substitute because of 
its lower price than that of the specified article. The quality also is 
usually as much inferior as the price is lower. In a magnificent cathedral in 
New York City the floor of which was completed and put into use about 1914, 
the aisles were of green marble, specified to be imported from Italy. After the 
contract was under way the contractors prevailed upon the responsible officers 
of the church to substitute for the Italian marble an American product greatly 
similar in appearance and much less costly. The change was made. Eighteen 
months after being opened to the public the marble aisles were worn in deep 
grooves and had to be entirely replaced. The green coloring matter, so beauti- 
ful in appearance, was Serpentine — a midway disintegration product of a cer- 
tain mineral whose final state is asbestos. The coloring matter of the Italian 
marble was a different mineral altogether, of far more durable nature. 

ALTERNATES. Very often it occurs that some article or method of 
construction is particularly desired by the owner, but considerable doubt is pres- 
ent as to its feasibility because of excessive cost; and not until the cost esti- 
mates of the entire project are made and the proposals teceivied from the con- 
tractors for the construction of the same, can it be definitely decided whether 
or noi the desired article or process may be included in the building. Under 
these circumstances it is customary to prepare plans and specifications cover- 
ing the desired article or process, and then to draw “alternate” plans and speci- 
fications describing a less costly product or method. When the contract is ad- 
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vertised for proposals the contractors are asked to bid on both the originally- 
specified material or process, and separately on the alternate; and when the 
proposals are received and taluilated it can be very readily dcterunned whether 
the budget can afford the desired product or process, or whether financial cir- 
cumstances will compel the adoption of the less ex:])ensive feature. For ex- 
ample — specifications for the higher class modern-day plumbing now almost 
universally specify extra heavy pure copper or brass pipe, of iion pipe sizes, 
for hot and cold water pipe I)cncath floors and in the walls of a ])uilding. Brass 
and copper pipe cost from ten to twienty percent more than genuine wrought 
iron pipe, and about twenty to forty percent more than the standard .steel pipe 
now sold everywhere under the very misleading term of “iron" pipe. Where 
brass or copper ])ipc is desired as the first choice, hut where any (| nest ion arises 
as to the sufficiency of the budget to cover the same, it may he specified in the 
original s])ecifications with alternate specifications for genuine wrought 
iron pipe. Tt is extremely foolish and short-sighted ever to permit the archi- 
tect to specify the standard commercial “iron" water pipe for concealed loca- 
tions, as shown in the case of a Library building erected in Los Angeles 
in 1916, in Which the water-piping system comprising this class of pipe was 
buried in the wet soil beiieath the concrete floor of the basement. Pipe of this 
kind is actually made of Bessemer or open-hearth steel, containing among’ its 
other impurities from to 4 percent of imcombined carbon in the 

form of small particles scattered thruout the mass. When properly excited 
each small carbon particle acts as one pole of an electric battery, of which the 
surrounding iron is the other pole; and a so-called “electrolytic action" is 
thereby set up, speedily causing small pits and holes to develop in the steel at 
each carbon particle. This action, accelerated by the grounding of return elec- 
tricity from the rails of an electidc street railway directly in front of the build- 
ing, caused corrosion and leakage within two or three years after installation, 
requiring each time the cutting and relaying of the basement floor when mak- 
ing repairs, until in 1928, twelve years after the occupation of the structure, the 
complete disintegration of this piping system necessitated removal and replace- 
ment in its entirety. In direct contrast to this illustration is the example of 
water piping of pure wrought iron, containing no free carbon particles, hand- 
made in this country in Colonial times two or three hundred years ago, recently 
exhumed and found to be in a perfect state of preservation except for a slight 
coating of rust on the exterior and interior surfaces. Likewise, piping and 
other articles made of pure copper or brass, buried for many hundreds of years, 
have been recovered and found in equally good condition. 

PRECAUTIONS AGAINST SETTLING. Repeatedly has been empha- 
sized the importance of adequate foundation design to prevent settling of the 
building and cracking or breaking away of the walls. This may be done in two 
ways : 
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(1) Carefully calculating- the width of the foundation such that the weight 
of the superimposed building- is equally distributed over every square foot of 
foundation subsoil where the latter is of uniform character thruout ; and in- 
versely proportional to the assumed or ascertained supporting power of the 
sub-soil where the latter varies in character under different sections of the 
building- ; 

(2) Strongly reinforcing the foundation footings with deformed steel re- 
inforcing bars, of total cross-section aggregating at least 0.5 percent of 
the cross-section of the footings, in such manner that should any i)ortion of the 
subgrade be softer and of less bearing power than other i)ortions, the reinforced 
foundation will act as a bridge or a beam over the softer s])ots and the building- 
will be adequately supported by the firmer, more solid sections of the subgrade 
with no unequal settling at any point. 

A third method where the subgrade is exceptionally soft and unstable is to 
drive piles along the line of the foundation; these piles penetrating thru the 
softer strata until they come to rest upon firmer earth beneath, or until the 
friction of the earth in contact with the surface of the piles l)ccomes so great as 
to prevent any further sinking- or settling of the latter. A properly designed 
foundation will make use of one or more of these methods where necessary and 
will give equal consideration to each. 

Where doubt or uncertainty exists as to the actual supporting power of 
the subfoundation a test is made. A wooden timber one foot square in cross- 
section is strongly braced in a vertical position, free to move up or down. A 
platform is built on top, and, without any load the elevation is referred by a 
fine level observation to a nearby fixed benchmark. The platform is then 
slightly loaded and after twenty-four to forty-eight hours, accurate elevations 
of the platform are again taken by level. The load is increased and the process 
continued until a settlement of the timber begins to be noticeable ; whereupon 
the load on the platform at the time the settlement becomes noticeable is con- 
sidered to be the ultimate bearing power of that particular soil, measured usu- 
ally in tons per square foot. With the application of a proper “factor of safety” 
these test-results are used in the design of the building. The load may be 
placed upon a strongly-built table, the legs of which rest upon horizontal plates 
one foot square, and the total load causing settlement, divided by the number 
of legs of the table, will give the ultimate bearing power of the soil instead of 
applying- the entire load to a single vertical timber as described above. 

PREVENTION OF DAMAGE FROM EARTPI QUAKES. It has been 
the author’s good fortune to examine quite carefully the effect of severe earth- 
quake on briildings very shortly after shocks had occurred, at Santa Barbara, 
California, in 1925 and in Long Beach and Compton, California, in 1933. In all 
cases examined the buildings of Class A construction — structural steel, or rein- 
forced concrete, or a combination of the two — suffered very little if any dam- 
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ag'e whatsoever, and apparently little additional strength-design is neces- 
sary for buildings of this class to withstand safely ordinary earthquake shocks. 
But buildings of Class B and Class C construction, of brick, cement conci cte 
block, burned tile and unrcinforced stone masonry, were aftccLed to a very con- 
siderable degree; the walls of the buildings breaking loose at the cave- 
line, opening outward on all sides and falling flat as tho hinged at the bot- 
tom, leaving the rooms behind these walls exposed in a manner somewhat simi- 
lar to uncapped honey-comb cells. In every case coming under the author’s ob- 
servation of buildings of these two classes no effort had been made to stiffen 
the brick, tile or cement block wall near the top, and cement it strongly together 
to resist the sinuous, “whipping” action of possible carthciuakcs. 

As a result of the 1933 earthciuakes in Southern California certain cities in 
the affected area — Los Angeles, Long Beach and others — ado])ted rigorous 
ordinances governing the construction of buildings within their respective juris- 
dictions; stiffening their design requirements as to horii/ontal load stresses in 
walls, trusses and girders, requiring the substitution of fifty to seventy- 
five percent of portland cement in lieu of the weak one hundred percent lime 
content in mortar heretofore used for brick and masonry construction, and put- 
ting into effect various other methods to produce stronger, safer, earthquake- 
proof buildings. These ordinance provisions in complete detail are extremely 
technical, excessively lengthy and are not germane to the purpose of this vol- 
ume; but those interested in the subject may secure a copy of the “Earth- 
quake Ordinance” (No. 72,968) from the City Clerk or the Department of Build- 
ing and Safety, Los Angeles, California, or a copy of the Los Angeles Daily 
Journal for Wednesday, September 6, 1933, in which this ordinance is printed 
in full. 

Prior to the formulation and adoption of the above-described ordinance, 
and quite effective for buildings not exceeding one story, is the author’s design 
requirement of a concrete belt course built in with the brick, concrete block or 
stone masonry just above the line of high windows in the reading rooms, hori- 
zontally and continuously without break or offset around the building'; the full 
thickness of the wall minus one course of veneer, and strongly reinforced, the 
cross-sectional area of the reinforcing steel being not less than 0.5 percent of 
the area in cross-section of the belt course itself. (See paragraph 10, Appendix 
B, “Instructions to Architects.”) 

NATURAL LIGPITING. The primary purpose of a library being to provide 
facilities for reading and study, the question of lighting becomes one of para- 
mount importance. Too often we see rented store buildings imperfectly adapt- 
ed to library purposes, deep, narrow, with the natural light all coming frojn one 
or two windows of more or less restricted area at one end. It is indeed difficult 
to provide too great an area of window openings in the exterior 
wall space. And yet this vexy wall space for a height of about seven feet from 
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the floor upward is urgently required for book shelving. These two important 
and conflicting requirements can be reconciled in very large measure by de- 
signing the windows of the reading rooms with sills at least seven feet above 
the floor levels, reserving the wall space beneath for the necessary and impor- 
tant book shelves. Windows in Stack Rooms should extend from floor to ceil- 
ing, of width the same as the aisle between two rows of stacks. 

A building designed with the administrative portion — oflice, workroom, rest- 
room, and othcr.s — lower than that portion devoted to pnl)lic purposes can well 
be provided with clere-story windows above the roof level of the administrative 
section, not only increasing the natural lighting in the reading rooms, hut pre- 
senting as well a very pleasing and effective appearance archileci urally. Chil- 
dren are especially sensitive to the depressing effect of darkness or dnllness, and 
to the opposite buoyancy of bright sunlight. Children gather at a ]niblic library 
usually in the afternoon; therefore special effort should be made so to design 
the building as to secure the greatest possible amount of direct afternoon sun- 
light in the children’s reading room. 

No circular or semi-circular windows or transoms should be permitted in 
the design of a library unless they are to be of clouded or colored glass, due to 
the excessive difficulty of providing them with properly-shaped, properly-fitting 
curtains, free from hunchiness and general cheapness of effect. Casement and 
architectural projected windows should invariably open outward in order not 
to pre-empt valuable wall space needed for shelving. By all means if possible it 
is better to keep the sills of basement windows above the adjacent ground level, 
to prevent flooding the basement. Where it is impossible or impracticable to 
keep these sills at this height, then these windows in all cases should open out 
into areaways, adequately drained, as described in greater detail later in this 
chapter, under the caption — “Draining and Waterproofing Basement Windows, 
Walls, Floors and Entrances.” 

ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. Second in importance only to the c|uestion of 
natural lighting is that of providing artificial light. Architects and illumination 
designers are ordinarily obsessed with the idea that beauty — (meaning their 
conception of beauty,) — must be preserved at any cost, most frequently to the 
sacrifice of efficiency of lighting fixtures installed. The normal procedure seems 
to be, first, to calculate the amount of light required ; second, to provide illum- 
inants sufficient to supply this light with an adequate factor of safety; then, 
third, to surround and incrust these illuminants with opaque brass, hammered 
copper or gilded iron bands and straps and other gadgets such that the actual 
efficiency of the installation is reduced anywhere from thirty to sixty percent 
of the necessary calculated illumination. 

The author’s initiation into the question of lighting efficiency arose when, 
first entering the service of the Los Angeles Public Library, a complaint was 
registered from one of branches in regard to poor lighting and disproportion- 
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ately heavy electrical bills for the same. Thru the courtesy of the City Bureau 
of Power and Light an illuminating engineer was loaned to the Library, scien- 
tific tests were made — and the system was found to be only twenty-three per- 
cent efficient; the other seventy-seven percent of light expending itself within 
the surrounding imprisonment of metal bands, bars, gilding and other orna- 
mentation, unduly heating the fixtures, and vainly trying to escape and perform 
its duty in the manner for which originally designed. In this particular case 
an exchange of fixtures increased the lighting efficiency of this installation 
from twenty-three to eighty-eight percent, with a corresponding decrease in 
bills for electricity. 

The author’s specifications for lighting fixtures of direct or semi-direct 
type require that there shall be no metal, gilding or opaque obscuration of any 
kind below a horizontal plane passingthru the filaments of bulbs in each 
fixture. (See Appendix D, paragraph 3702.) 

The efficiency of the artificial lighting system is immensely increased and 
the expense for electricity proportionately diminished by unbroken walls and 
ceilings, and by white or light-colored interior painting and decoration. Con- 
versely, the efficiency is greatly reduced and the expense augmented by broken 
walls and ceilings and by very dark woodwork and interior painting. Pure, 
glossy white is glaring, dazzling, deathlike and more or less depressing to 
a sensitive patron. Light ivory or cream tinted ceilings and walls present a 
warm, cheerful aspect, and combined with very dark green trim, furniture and 
shelving, with a slight silvery sheen, make a very effective and restful combi- 
nation. 

Considerable controversy arises over the respective merits of direct versus 
indirect artificial lighting. The author’s actual experience proves that in a 
library with a color scheme such as that described above the expense of indirect 
lighting is about twenty-five percent greater than that of direct lighting under 
similar conditions ; and this increased expense is more than offset by the rest- 
fulness, relief from eye strain, and the appreciation and gratitude of the pa- 
tronizing public. 

In the author’s practice it is customary to set aside a lump-sum amount 
for this purpose, and to reserve from the general construction contract and 
from the architect’s contract the design, fabrication and hanging of all light- 
ing fixtures ; this work being done by the manufacturers, who are asked to sub- 
mit competitive designs for the same designated amount, from which is se- 
lected that design most pleasing, most efficient and best suited to the particular 
building. 

CONCRETE STEPS. Everyone has seen the unsightly crack or gap which 
frequently opens up between a building and the concrete steps approaching 
the same. These gaps or cracks arise from the formation of a weak joint when 
the building and the steps are constructed a different times, and the latter of 
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the two shrink away as the concrete Sets and hardens ; or they may be caused 
by unequal settlement of building and steps, arising from disproportion in 
the allowable unit foundation pressure between the one and the other. The 
prevention of these gaps and cracks is obvious ; make the reinforcement of 
the building foundation continuous with that of the steps, or strongly anchor 
the steps to the foundation of the building ; pour the concrete of the steps si- 
multaneously and monolithically with that of the building ; and be sure in the 
design of the building that the unit pressure per square foot of area for the 
foundation of the steps is the same as that for the building foundation. 

Concrete steps in time wear smooth and excessively slippery unless special 
precautions are taken to prevent such conditions. This may be done by a rough 
finish left on the concrete by a wooden float before the former has set ; by 
providing a series of shallow transverse grooves, close together, in the concrete 
of the treads before it has hardened ; by the insertion of cast iron or aluminum 
non-slip treads set flush with the surface of the concrete and with transverse 
grooves filled with lead or other non-slippery material ; or, simplest and most 
effective of all, as well as the most pleasing, to sift granulated emery or car- 
borundum with grains about the size of coarse granulated sugar, at the rate 
of about one pound for every four square feet of superficial area very quickly 
after it is placed, and trowel very lightly into the plastic concrete. Great care 
must be taken to distribute the abrasive evenly over the surface otherwise the 
latter will be streaky, with slippery spots where the abrasive is thinly scattered. 

STREET SIDEWALKS. Most usually a building of the kind discussed 
herein is located at the intersection of two streets. And nearly always the side- 
walks in place are of very poor construction, often too narrow and unsuitable 
for use as approaches to the building. During the construction also notw'ith- 
standing any care taken to protect them, they are usually so damaged as to 
necessitate their removal and replacement by new sidewalk. 

In many communities this removal and replacement is reserved by ordi- 
nance or community regulation as a function and a duty of the local govern- 
ment, the cost of the same however being assessed against the abutting property 
owner. In other cases the owner is permitted, or required, to remove the old 
sidewalk and replace it with new at his own expense under the supervision of 
the Building Department of the local community government. In any case the 
new building' should have new sidewalk, from curb to property line, on both 
street fronts. 

Sidewalks on inclined grades are likely to become quite slippery when 
worn smooth and when wet ; especially the latter for people wearing storm 
rubbers, rubber heels or shoes with composition soles. A simple, permanent 
method of overcoming this condition yet leaving a pleasing appearance is to 
sweep the surface, immediately after trowelling and while still plastic, trans- 
versely with a stiff, coarse fiber broom, producing a finely corrugated effect. 



This method is also very practical for inclined concrete driveways. 

DRAINING AND WATERPROOFING BA.SEMENT WINDOWS. 
WALLS, FLOORS AND ENTRANCES. Previously in this chapter it has been 
mentioned that basement windows should be entirely above ground level in all 
cases where possible; and where impossible they should open out onto area- 
ways adequately drained. Far too often this drainage is weakly attempted 
merely by the construction of a sump or “drainage well,’’ filled with boulders 
and gravel, and covered with straw and a layer of sand. The theory of this 
makeshift is that the water accumulating in this sump will seep away into the 
adjacent ground as fast as it is collected and conducted to this reservoir ; but 
where the adjacent g'round happens to be of stilf, close-grained clay, or when 
the straw-sand-gravel layer in the sump becomes silted up and impervious to 
water, then the latter coming into this sump does the only thing left to do 
under the circumstances — pile up and overflow the area and the nearby base- 
ment. A little more expensive but far more effective method is to connect the 
sump (without the boulder-gravel, etc. filling,) with a nearby storm sewer; or 
if there is none at a lower elevation than the basement sump, then the latter 
should be drained into the nearest street gutter by an electrically driven, auto- 
matically-acting pump, starting when the water in the sump reaches a certain 
height, (the pump being adjustable to any height of water,) and stopping 
when the sump has been emptied. A light, simple, strongly-constructed pump 
can be secured for this purpose at a cost of fifty to si.xty-five dollars; attached 
to a convenient lighting socket, and will last as long as the building which it 
serves, With proper care, oiling, etc. of course. 

The above discussion for waterproofing basement windows applies with 
equal force to basement entrances. 

In practically all cases the floor of a basement is below the level of the 
“water table” in the ground immediately adjacent; or else the water table rises 
during the rainy season to an elevation higher than the basement floor; and in 
either instance the basement is flooded unless extra precautions are taken to ex- 
clude the water by carefully waterproofing all basement walls and floors below 
the ground-surface level. Frequently this matter is given no consideration at 
all during construction, dependence being placed Wholly upon the natural 
density and waterproofing qualities of the concrete or other material used for 
these walls, which fails sometimes with exceedingly damp and unpleasant con- 
sequences, as will be shown in Chapter III hereafter. Too much reliance also 
should not be placed in merely painting the exterior of the wall, or upper 
surface of the floor, with one, two or three coats of so-called water-proofing 
paint ; very slight settlement or shrinkage opens up cracks, the water finds its 
way thru, and the waterproofing qualities of the paint are destroyed for a very 
considerable distance in all directions from the cracked or broken surface. 

The author specifies for this purpose the so-called “membrane water- 
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proofing a preliminary coating of light asphaltic oil is applied as priming to 
the perfectly dry surface to be waterproofed. A heavy coating of hot water- 
proofing asphalt follows, upon which is laid five layers ol asphalt-impregnated 
felt weighing fifteen pounds per square yard, overlapping joints and Avith a 
heavy coat of asphalt between each two contiguous layers of felt ; a final heavy 
coat of hot asphalt, and the whole covered with a four-inch layer of concrete, 
if a floor is being waterproofed, or by a one-inch layer of 1 cement-sand 
plaster in the case of a wall, in this latter instance to prevent injury to the 
membrane by the backfilling of the surrounding excavation or by (he gnawing 
of gophers, ground squirrels or other underground rodents. Creosote oil, 
tarred felt and coal tar pitch may be used instead of asphaltic primer, asphal- 
tic felt and waterproofing asphalt. 

DAMP-PROOFING EXTERIOR WALLS. One of the most horrifying 
disheartening and discouraging thing's which can happen to the proud occupant 
of a clean, newly-constructed, freshly-painted building is the appearance, about 
a month or six weeks after its completion, of blistered, scabrous, peeling, dis- 
colored patches on the painted plaster walls. In appearance a wall may be 
perfectly innocent and dry-looking; but woe be unto the builder who takes a 
chance, and who paints his plaster wallbeforc every trace of moisture has evap- 
orated, which may reach this surface subsequently! To this reason principally 
is due the practice of the United States Government deferring for one or two 
years or longer after completion of its public buildings the painting of their in- 
terior plastered wall surfaces. 

The condition described above may be brought about by failing to have 
the wall perfectly dry before painting; by failing to “size” the surface, or seal 
the pores and insulate the paint film from the burning action of the lime in 
the plaster ; or by failing to damp-proof the outside wall, breaking the chain 
of capillarity which conducts the moisture during damp weather from the out- 
side thru the wall to the inside of the building. 

The conventional practice in sizing is to cover the wall with a coat of shel- 
lac ; but a better, more effective and far safer method is to paint the wall with at 
least two heavy coats of shellac before applying the paint coat. Damp-proofing 
may be done either by painting the rough outside wall of the building with two 
or three heavy coats of bituminous damp-proofing paint before the plastering 
is done, or by “furring,” — lining the interior surface pf this outside wall with 
hollow burned clay tile, or a light steel channel framework covered with ex- 
panded metal lath, or wooden studding and wood lath ; the furring in any of 
the three cases mentioned being covered with plaster and finish coat. The theory 
of furring is first class in the case of steel-channel-and - metal - lath or wood- 
studding-and-wood-lath, leaving a continuous air space between the furring and 
the outer wall to insulate the interior of the building from dampness working 
its way thru from the outside ; the hollow tile method is not so good however. 
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the material being- joined to the outer wall by mortar joints which themselves 
are of a high degree of porosity and readily conduct the moisture from the 
outer to the inner surface, in this manner nullifying to a great extent the very 
purpose for which designed. 

Not only is a furred wall built of proper materials thoroly efficient in 
damp-proofing the interior of a building, but the furriiig lends itself to beauti- 
ful and artistic architectui'al effects. Shelving, which otherwise would stand 
against a blank wall, accumulating dust on its top, can he built into a furred 
wall in such manner that the surface of the wall above the .shelving lies in the 
same vertical plane as the outer edges of the shelves; indirect lighting lixturcs 
can be so concealed in window ledges and in furred pockets in the wall as to 
be wholly invisible to and difficult to discover by a person standing on the 
floor; the ceiling may be treated in an infinite variety of arches, groins and 
other decorative effects, and many other ornamenlal uses may he developed 
by a skilled and competent architect. 

ROOFING MATERIALS. Not only is the roof of a building intended 
to keep out snow, rain, heat, cold and wind coming into contact therewith, 
but it lends itself as well to infinite forms of decorative treatment in the hands 
of a skilled architect. In tropical regions, and the sub-tropical climates of 
southern and southwestern United States we find gaudy, colorful effects in red, 
brown and purple clay tile or artificial asbestos tile ; red, gray, green and blue 
composition shingles, or bituminous composition roofing laid in bands or pat- 
terns of various bright colors, wholly appropriate and in keeping with the bril- 
liant exterior walls of buildings in these sections. Such roofs, however, would 
be as inapt and unsuitable in the soberer, more staid communities farther 
north as would be the modern young flapper with all her brilliant-colored dress, 
rouge and lipstick in a Quaker meeting. The following table indicates a wide 
range of the more commonly used roofing materials from which may be select- 
ed one suitable for every community and fitted to every budget : 

ROOFING MATERIALS. 


Type 

First 

Cost 

Cost of 
Maintenance 

Appearance 

Durability 

Wood Shing'le 

1 

7 

6 

7 

Bituminous Composition 

2 

2 

6 

5 

Asphalt Shingle 

3 

3 

4 

6 

Corrugated Meital 

4 

1 

7 

4 

Burned Clay Tile 

5 

6 

1 

3 

Natural Slate 

6 

6 

3 

2 

Asbestos Slate 

7 

4 

2 

1 


WOOD SHINGLE ROOF. This type of roof has only its first cost and 
ease of construction to recommend it. In appearance it is rather cheap, not es- 
pecially beautiful. A shingled roof lasts only from seven to ten years, then it 
must be reshingled or replaced by a more durable type. The heat and lack of 
humidity during a long summer season suck the moisture from the shingles, 
causing them to curl, crack, split and creep ; and dries them out until they are 
as inflammable as tinder, causing a roof of this material to be a real fire hazard. 
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with correspondingly high fire insurance rates for buildings with roofs of this 
kind. The curling from the effects of dryness and heat, and flattening again 
when cooled off or moistened tends to loosen the nails, causing them to drop 
out and leave the empty nail holes thru which rain finds its way and forms 
leaks within the building. Even for a structure of very cheap construction in- 
tended only for short temporary use the author prefers to use one of the other 
less expensive roofing materials listed above. 

BITUMINOUS COMPOSITION ROOF. This type of roof is composed 
of layers of felt bound with asphalt or tar, and may be cither a picpared roofing 
ready to lay or it may be of built-up composition. Iflie former type comes in 
various colors, produced by the crushed rock or slate rolled into the composi- 
tion while hot and plastic, and for an inexpensive building it can be u.sed with 
considerable decorative effect. The built-up type of three, four or live layers of 
felt with bitumen mopped thickly between layers and a final heavy coat into 
which gravel is worked while still hot, is used almost universally for flat roofs 
concealed from view behind a parapet wall. 

Bituminous composition roofs are rather cheap-looking, gaudy and not es- 
pecially pleasing in appearance. Well-laid of good material, they are custo- 
marily guaranteed by the manufactui'er for ten, fifteen or twenty years depend- 
ing upon the quality selected by the purchaser at the time it is laid. Properly 
constructed over concrete, or wood sheathing with tight joints such that wind 
may not work its way beneath the material, loosening and tearing it, the cost 
of maintenance during its guaranteed life-time should be nil, and at the end of 
the guarantee period a single heavy coat of hot bitumen and more gravel will 
extend its life for almost as long again, at a comparatively slight expense. Only 
with great difficulty is this material set afire; but once afire it burns with a 
fierce, hot, smoky blaze not easy to extinguish. 

ASPHALT SHINGLE ROOF. This type differs from the plain bitumi- 
nous roof only in that the shingles are cut in fancy patterns from the sheet com- 
position, and laid in a manner similar to a wood shingle roof. For buildings of 
wood-frame or frame-stucco it is very ornamental, suitable and appropriate. Its 
cost of maintenance is slightly greater than that of plain composition roof, and 
its life is somewhat shorter, altho it is covered by the manufacturer’s guaran- 
tee for the same period of time. Like the bituminous composition roof the as- 
phalt shingle roof is of low inflammability, but once afire it burns with a fierce, 
hot, smoky flame quite difficult to extinguish. Fire insurance on both classes — 
bituminous composition and asphalt shingle roofs — is somewhat lower than on 
wood-shingle roof. 

CORRUGATED METAL ROOF. The only advantages of a roof of this 
type are utility, ease of construction and low first cost. Used extensively in the 
construction of schoolhouses and government buildings in tropical regions with 
excessively heavy rainfall, this material has never been used in the United 
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States by the author lor roofing purposes. Its durability is fair ; maintenance 
expense not excessive; and its appearance — hideous! 

BURNED CLAY TILE, NATURAL SLATE AND ASBESTOS TILE 
ROOFS. There is not a great deal to choose among these three classes of roof. 
All lend themselves readily to decorative architectural effcct.s, the more 
brightly-colored clay tile probably being' more suitable for warmer climates, the 
sober gray natural slate to cooler sections, while the Ic.ss brilliant asbestos tile 
may be used either in sub-tropical or temperate climates. Their chief mainte- 
nance trouble is drawing of the nails holding them in place, with consequent 
displacement of one or more units, permitting a leak to develop in the roof un- 
less carefully watched. This trouble is avoided by fastening' the units together 
with soft copper wire in addition to nailing. Roofs of these three classes arc long 
lasting', and as they grow older they develop a weathered effect which is espe- 
cially pleasing. Being fireproof, the insurance rate on a building having a roof 
of one of these materials is low. All openings in clay tile roofs should be filled 
with cement mortar to prevent flocks of pigeons from using the roof of the 
building' as a homing and resting place and in this manner becoming an ex- 
treme nuisance. 

ROOF DRAINAGE. Closely related to the type of roofing' used is the 
problem of draining the runoff from the roof as fast as it accumulates there- 
upon. Not very sightly is the all-too-cominon spectacle of rain dripping from 
the point where it reaches the eaves — neither is such drip especially helpful to 
the appearance of the lawn beneath, or very comfortable to any person pass- 
ing below a dripping eave during a stoi'in. Neither is the conventional type of 
tin gutter and cylindrical downspout especially beautiful. For appearance the 
gutter should be concealed within the eaves, and the downspout hidden within 
the wall, or should be of rather flat rectangular cross-section, closely hugging 
the wall to be as inconspicuous as possible. Neither gutter nor downspout 
should ever be made of so-called commercial “sheet iron.” This is not pure iron 
at all, but steel, wfhich will rust thru in not more than one or two years, 
allowing the water to leak thru the rust holes and work its way down into 
the building. Pure ingot iron, copper-bearing iron, sheet copper or sheet lead, 
of adequate gauge or thickness to insure ruggedness of construction and long 
life should be used instead ; and the capacity should be ample to care for the 
heaviest rainfall to be expected in the vicinity. All openings into concealed 
gutters and downspouts should be screened with heavy copper wire screen of 
half-inch square mesh, so designed as to be easily accessible in case of clogging 
or stoppage from accumulation of fine material — dust, leaves, twigs or other 
matter causing overflow. 

FLOOR SURFACES. Provision for taking the wear of heavy traffic on 
floors is made either by the construction of the floor itself with a highly resist- 
ant as well as ornamental surface, or by making of very much less costly con- 
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struction covered with a more durable and decorative floor covering-. The 
table below gives a list ol different types of floor surfaces used in public build- 
ings, with their relative desirability from the standpoint of first cost, cost of 
maintenance, appearance, wearing qualities and noisclessness. In preparing 
this table it is assumed that all surfaces are applied to concrete floor slab on 
earth fill, or to a reinforced concrete structural slab on sub-floor, except hard- 


wood which is constructed on 

wooden sub-floor 

over wood 

joists, 


Type 

First Cost 

FLOOR SURFACES. 
Cost of 

Maintenance App 

earance Durability 

Noiselossness 

Hardwood 

1 

7 

f> 

7 

7 

Cement Finish 

2 

1 

6 

1 

5 

Bituminous Mastic 

3 

2 

7 

2 

1 

Unit Wood Bloclc 

4 

3 

2 

3 

2 

Torrazo 

5 

6 

3 

5 

4 

Quarry Tile 

6 

4 

4 

4 

3 

G 

Marble 

7 

B 

1 

G 


HARDWOOD FLOOR. The cost of maintenance of an unprotected hard- 
wood floor subjected to heavy traffic is unduly high. It must be frcciuently var- 
nished, and kept clean and waxed ; and a waxed hardwood floor is very slip- 
pery. This type of floor is not very durable, tending to wear in splinters more 
or less dangerous to barefooted children who patronize the library. Bridging 
as it does over the sleepers and joists beneath, it resounds with a noisy, hollow 
“thump, thump,” to the fall of passing feet ; and its appearance is garish and 
cheap. 

CEMENT FINISH FLOOR. For a floor constructed on earth fill or on 
a reinforced concrete structural slab the cement finish surface is by all odds the 
least expensive. This is made by smoothing the freshly poured concrete very 
carefully to the exact level required, working the coarse stone aggregate down- 
ward out of sight, applying a drying mixture of one part cement and two parts 
sand to absorb the excess water rising to the surface, trowelling and marking 
off into squares, diamond-shaped or other desired figures. If color is wanted, 
the desired color-pigment is mixed dry into the cement-sand drying mixture be- 
fore the latter is applied. The life of the floor-surface is greatly increased if a 
concrete hardener is added, either in dry form mixed with the drying mixture, 
or as a liquid applied in two, three or four coats with a brush in a manner simi- 
lar to paint. 

It is possible also to lay a floor of this class in two layers — the first with 
the surface about one and one-half or two inches below the finish floor level, 
and a top layer of very dry mixture to bring it to the proper elevation. The au- 
thor does not favor the latter method as much as he does the integral-surface 
method previously described. It is practically impossible to secure perfect, uni- 
•forni adhesion between the two layers of concrete; and to one walking over a 
section of floor where these layers are separated there is a hollow drumming 
sound underfoot intensely annoying to all who hear it. There is also a grave 
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likelihood of cracking, breaking and extra-rapid wearing out of the lop or fin- 
ish layer of concrete. 

Second in point of first cost, a properly constructed cement liihsh floor is 
easily first in low cost of maintenance and in length of life. Practically all the 
maintenance necessary is to keep it clean by washing, with possibly an occa- 
sional wfaxing to prevent from rising the fine, impalpable du.sL from the lime in 
the concrete, intensely irritating to the sensitive eyes and nasal passages of hu- 
man beings. When waxed ihi.s tyj)e of floor is quite slippery, and must be used 
with great care by small children and elderly people. 

A cement finish floor is rather noisy, with its annoying '“clack, clack,” of 
narrow leather heels on women’s shoes, and with the nerve-shattering 
“scr-e-e-a-a-k” of metal gliders on chair bottoms when the latter are drawn out 
from reading tables. In appearance all other types of floor surface arc more 
pleasing with the excepLiou of hardwood and bituminous mastic. 

BITUMINOUS MASTIC. This is a floor surface composed of asphalt 
mastic — an emulsion of asphalt in water— mixed wlith sand and laid on the con- 
crete sub-floor. In noiselessncss this type is easily first, the resilient mastic 
absorbing the footfalls with no sound whatsoever. In first cost and cost of 
maintenance it is second only to cement finish floor, being simple and inexpen- 
sive to lay, and when laid requiring only sweeping and occasional washing to be 
kept clean. It is not greatly softened by heat, but it MUST NOT be cleaned 
with an 0-cedar mop or any other kind of oil mop, nor must any oil be allowed 
to come into contact with it; for oil of any kind “cuts” — dissolves or softens 
— the asphalt in the mastic, causing it to wear or shove into irregular waves, or 
humps and hollows, in the floor. 

A floor surface of this class, properly cared for and avoiding oil coming 
into contact therewith, is long-wearing, second only to a cement finish floor. 
In appearance it stands at the bottom of the class, being merely a dull, monoto- 
nous, dirty-looking, gray-black or gray-green mixture, somewhat like a section 
of sheet asphalt street pavement. 

UNIT WOOD BLOCK. Of all the floor surfaces listed in the table above 
the unit wood block is the author’s favorite. This type of floor is composed of 
artificial blocks, approximately nine inches square and one inch thick, of hard- 
wood — maple or oak — made up of three or four strips tightly tongue-and- 
grooved together, with a groove about one-fourth of an inch deep in the sides 
of the block and a corresponding tongue across the end of the grain ; or in the 
“Ironbound” type of block the groove extends around the four edges, with an 
iron spline one-half inch wide inserted therein, keying each block with the next 
adjacent block on all four sides. The concrete sub-floor is first thoroly 
primed and covered with a thick layer of asphalt mastic, free from soap or soap 
solution. The blocks are laid with the grain horizontal, and that of each block 
at right angles to the grain of all other blocks immediately contiguous, the 
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natural variegations in coloring of the individual wood blocks producing an ir- 
regular pattern infinitely pleasing to the eye. After laying, the floor is then 
sanded to a uniformly level surface and treated with a combined varnish and 
wax known as “Lignalold.” 

Varied effects are produced by staining the blocks in different shades and 
laying in patterns. Additional variety is also obtained by laying the blocks di- 
agonally to the axes of the room. 

Next to asphalt mastic a wood block surface is the least noisy of all listed 
in the foregoing table. The first cost, and, if thoroly treated with “Ligna- 
fold” when first laid, the cost of maintenance, are very moderate. A floor sur- 
face of this type is as enduring as the building in which laid. 

TERRAZZO. This type of surface is composed of marble chips embedded 
thickly in a special cement matrix, allowed to harden, then ground to a smooth 
level surface. By the use of different colored chips an endless variety of pat- 
terns may be produced; and by separating the difl'ereni colors with strips of 
brass or zinc set on edge the colors are sharply defined and the most beautiful 
effects are secured. The chief defects are the muddy-yellow tinge show- 
ing where white is desired, and the constant cleaning necessary to keep it in pre- 
sentable condition ; and for this latter reason the cost of maintenance is rather 
high. This surface compares quite favorably in durability and noiscless- 
ness with the others listed in the table above. 

QUARRY TILE. Quarry tile is aburned clay tile about six inches scjuare 
and one inch thick, bright red, or deep red shading off into purple in color. The 
tile are laid in a dry cement-sand bed, the vertical joints filled with sand to with- 
in about one-half inch of the top, then pointed with a cement-sand mor- 
tar to which red pigment is added. The effect is rich and pleasing to the eye, 
and is greatly intensified by occasional waxing of the floor. The finished sur- 
face is quite rough and irregular, due to the warping of the individual tile in 
burning. It is fairly low in cost of maintenance, and, due to its rather porous, 
spongy character, is somewhat less vibrant and noisy than terrazzo or marble. 

MARBLE. For the class of buildings discussed in this volume this mate- 
rial is the most expensive and the least suitable for floor surface. No one 
questions its beauty — the rather soft, pure white crystallized calcium carbonate, 
crushed or broken aeons ago by titanic seismic di sturban'ces, the seams 
and fractures infiltrated by water solutions of red, green, black and other col- 
ored minerals arranging themselves into beautiful patterns and the whole fused 
again into one solid mass. These beautiful markings and impurities form areas 
of different degrees of hardness in the finished surface, the softer, less durable 
portions of which wear much more rapidly and cause unevenness to appear. Be- 
ing non-resilient, it resounds to the intensely annoying “click, click, click,” 
of women’s heels and the “S-c-r-e-e-e-e-e-c-h 1” (like sharpening an old fashioned 
slate pencil,) of metal gliders on the bottoms of chair legs when drawn across 
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the flooi'. To maintain its maximum beauty it must be kept constantly cleaned 
and free from spots and streaks of dirt. The wear of passing feet soon removes 
the high polish from the rather soft material, leaving a lusler of the eye of a hsh 
which has been a long time dead. 


FLOOR COVERINGS. A nmch less expensive method of floor treatment 
in public buildings is to construct the floor of second grade wood in a wood- 
frame or frame stucco building and of concrete in a brick, concrete or masonry 


structure, and finish with some type of floor covering ; those most commonly 


used being listed in the following table; 

FLOOR COVERINGS. 

Cost of 


Type First Cost 

Cork Caipet I 

riatLlr.slii]) lanolcum 2 

Aapliali Tilu S 

Cork Tile 4 

Rubber Tile 5 


IVlainten.-ince 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Appearance 

4 

3 

fi 

1 

2 


Dur.ability 

5 

1 

4 

2 

3 


Noiselessness 

1 

4 

5 
2 
3 


CORK CARPET. For a plain, noiseless, inexpensive, fairly durable floor 
covering this material is easily first. Made of coarsely-ground cork glued and 
pressed together in a sheet with a burlap backing, it is soft, resilient and ex- 
tremely comfortable to those walking thereupon. It usually comes in a single 
natural brown color. Its greatest defect is its tendency, vv'’hen laid on concrete, 
to absorb the moisture from the sweating sub-floor or take up water used for 
cleaning; swelling, forming blistered humps and softened, rapidly-disintegrat- 
ing spots from such absorption. Occasionally polished with floor wax this ma- 
terial makes a very sightly and presentable floor surface. 

BATTLESHIP LINOLEUM. Of all floor coverings mentioned in the 
above table battleship linoleum is the most desirable. In first cost it is lowest 
of all except cork carpet. Its maintenance is not unduly expensive. It can be 
laid as a single, uniform color in gray, red, green, brown or black, or in combi- 
nations of these colors in body and in border. Being of somewhat harder tex- 
ture than cork carpet, cork tile and rubber tile, linoleum is slightly more noisy. 
A good quality of battleship linoleum one-quarter of an inch in thickness will 
outwear any other type of floor covering mentioned in this chapter. 

ASPITALT TILE. This material has only a fairly low first cost and mainte- 
nance cost to recommend it. The material is extremely brittle, and easily 
cracked and broken by any irregularity in, or settlement of, its supporting 
sub-floor. Its color is a dull, dingy, dirty-looking green or gray-black, which 
no amount of washing will improve. The volatile and oily ingredients of floor 
wax, O’Cedar oil and soap, or oil of any other kind, act to soften it, tending to 
make it gummy, sticky and unduly hastening its wear. Once laid, about the 
only maintenance possible is to wash frequently with CLEAR water and keep 
free from dirty, smeary streaks and spots. Being quite hard it is objectionably 
noisy from the same causes as those stated for marble floor surface above; ex- 
cept that the effect of metal gliders drawn across the asphalt tile is greatly 
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intensified, being that of a heavily-rosined bow drawn roughly across the strings 
of an untuned ’cello — “Setting the teeth on edge!’’ to employ a commonly used 
expression. 

COUK TILE. From the standpoint of comfort a soft, noiseless, resilient, 
well-laid cork tile floor covering is second only to cork carpet. This material, 
a ground cork composition pressed into squares onc-c[uartcr of an inch thick 
and from nine to twelve inches on a side, lends itself to beautiful effects, either 
untreated or varnished and polished. In the San Francisco, California, Public 
Library, thru years of use the untreated cork tile floor covering in tlie read- 
ing rooms has developed a soft, velvety, mat-clTccl patina mo.sl harmo- 
nious with the surrounding dark-colored woodwork. 

Where attempt is made to keep this material varnished, waxed and 
polished the maintenance cost runs unduly high. The tile itself is yielding un- 
derfoot; the rather brittle varnish coat soon cracks, scales and peels loose un- 
der continued wear, leaving a scabby appearance which can he remedied only 
by removing entirely, either by sanding the whole surface, or by the use of var- 
nish remover ; and if re-treated in the same manner the process will repeat it- 
self in a recurrent cycle — treat, crack, scale, remove, — and so on ad infinitum. 
The durability of cork tile is considerably lessened by the tendency of water 
when cleaning to work its way down the joints between the squares, softening 
the cement in which it is laid and the glue holding the particles of cork 
together, making it swell, blister, soften and wear with undue rapidity. 

RUBBER TILE. This material consists of sheets of rubber about one foot 
square, one-eighth of an inch thick, laid in a special cement upon the properly- 
prepared sub-floor surface in patterns having a very rich marble effect. The 
first cost and cost of maintenance are higher than those of all others mentioned 
in this chapter. The rubber itself is of organic origin, and its flexibility is due 
to certain volatile ingredients which, evaporating in due course of time, shrink 
the rubber and leave it brittle. The variegations in color are produced by mix- 
ing with the softened rubber in the course of its manufacture certain in- 
organic mineral pigments and coloring matters which do not shrink propor- 
tionately when the pure rubber shrinks ; in this manner tending to leave un- 
even humps in the surface after the material has been in use for some time. The 
use of hot water in cleaning not only lends to soften the rubber itself, but also 
to soften and loosen the cement, producing blisters in this type of floor cover- 
ing. Unless carefully and frequently cleaned there is great likelihood of un- 
sightly, dirty, smeary streaks and spots showing on the surface. 

A rubber tile floor covering is quite noiseless, easy and comfortable to the 
people standing and walking thereupon, and with ordinary care is fairly long- 
lasting. 

LATH AND PLASTER. The author does not favor the use of wood lath 
for any construction purpose whatsoever. The difference in its cost as compared 
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with expanded metal lath is wholly ncj^lioihlo. Expanding and contracting by 
its absorption and evaporation oC moisture during the corresponding dainj) and 
dry seasons, it is most likely to cause long, unsightly parallel cracks in the sur- 
faces of walls and ceilings. Being exposed in the studding spaces, and being- 
highly inflammable, it increases very markedly the fire hazard whereso- 
ever used. 

In contrast to these objectionable defects, the metal latb is non-absorptivc, 
and does not expand or ctujlract due to lluctnations in the bumidity of tbe at- 
mosphere ; and covering uniformly the surfaces of walls and ceilings, it rein- 
forces rather than dinuni.shes the strength of the [)lastcr work. Being of itself 
absolutely non inllaminahlc, it tends rather to hinder than augment the ef- 
fects of (ire during a conllagrat ion. 

ACOUSTIC BLASTER. One prolific .source of annoyance and vexation to 
hig'h-strnng, nervous ])atrons of the library is the revcrhranl echoes of different 
noises within the building. Whi.spcring and giggling of youth iu a corner; 
people talking iu a low tone at the charging desk; patter of footsteps across 
the floor ; all these and many other noises are thrown hack and forth from one 
smooth, hard wall surface to another, again and again, to the vast distraction 
of those trying- to concentrabe their attention upon some reading matter in 
hand. And all this noisy echo in the reading rooms is wholly unnecessary, 
and preventable by the use of so-called “acoustic” plaster on the walls and 
ceilings of these public rooms. This material, one form of which is made from 
volcanic ash or pumice, is laid on the plastered surfaces in a very rough, open, 
porous texture, entangling, breaking up and preventing the rebound of any 
sound waves impinging thereupon; presenting a rich matt appearance capable 
of most beautiful decorative treatment. 

A variation of this for ceiling treatment is the use of “Celo-Tex,” a fiber 
board of compressed bagasse, the waste stalks of sugar cane after the juice has 
been expressed. Formerly disposed of only by burning, this bagasse is 
now made into sheets one inch or more in thickness about four feel wide, and 
eight to twelve feet long; very light tan in color, strong in texture, light in 
weight, when used in its natural body color, in panels with a conventional dado 
frieze in brightly-colored aniline dyes, it not only produces a most effec- 
tive sound-proof ceiling but is highly decorative as well, and not unduly ex- 
pensive. 

WALL BASE. This feature should be designed to harmonize with the 
floor surface or floor covering used in the building. With a cement-finish floor, 
particularly in the basement, a cement base should be designed and the scheme 
carried out in cement plinths for door casings. For marble, terrazzo or quarry 
tile floors, marble base of harmonizing or contrasting color should be used. 
Hardwood or wood block floors require a wood base, of the same material as 
the floor surface itself. Bituminous mastic, asphalt tile, rubber tile and battle- 
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ship linoleum should have a wall base of linoleum, either straight or coved. Cork 
carpet will have a base of wood or cork cai-pet, straight or coved ; and cork 
tile, a base of cork carpet or of marble. 

Not only will base be placed around the walls of rooms, but for uniformity 
and harmony of appearance a base of the same material should be provided for 
the charging desk, and all shelving, stacks, book cases and other equipment in 
the reading room having bases. 

METAL DOORS, WINDOWS AND SCREENS Only recently has metal 
— steel and aluminum — been increasingly employed in the const ruction of dooi s, 
windows and screens. Wood, while very appropriate for these purposes in the 
less expensive wood-frame and frame-stucco buildings, is in its nature im])erma- 
nent as a building material. During long spells of dry weather it shrinks, 
warps, cracks and tends to sag; the veneer of panels becomes loose and curls, 
or peels in strips and sheets; and in wet weather the door, window or screen 
swells and sticks. And these features of wood must be replaced every ten to 
twenty years because of decay ; also they must be painted frequently to keep in 
presentable condition, as well as to ward off, partly at least, the effects of en- 
croaching decay. 

Metal used for these purposes is light, strong, rigid, unaffected by heat and 
cold or dry and moisture if properly protected. There is no swelling or shrink- 
ing; no sticking or rattling; no permitting the entrance of driving rainstorms 
forced thru cracks. The construction is simple, and not unduly expensive, 
and the appearance is pleasing indeed. 

The metal screens most satisfactory to the author are those of flexible type, 
on spring rollers, with edges of the screens sliding up and down in narrow metal 
channels on each side of the window opening. Where casement windows are 
used, opening outward, metal window closers are provided, working back and 
forth thru the bottom of the screen and capable of being fastened to hold 
the window in place. 

FIREPLACE. Previously in this chapter has been mentioned the cheerful 
effect of sunlight in the Children’s Room of a library. On dark, chilly days a 
bright fire in a fireplace has an equally inspiriting action upon young chil- 
dren gathered for a story hour or for some other purpose; and if possible the 
Children’s Room of every library should have a fireplace, not only for its utili- 
tarian purpose just mentioned, but as well for the beautiful architectural effects 
which may be produced, in tile, terra cotta or other materials used for trim. 
Children are especially interested in plaques, of the same material, above the 
fireplace — sailing vessels, pioneer scenes, biblical, historical or allegorical illus- 
trations, fairy pictures, or such other as the fancy of the architect may dictate. 

And now from sublime to ridiculous — and to mention a small but very im- 
portant detail; the neglect of which can be the cause of a vast amount of in- 
convenience, annoyance and vexation; the surface of the hearth should be con- 
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strucled at the same elevation, or very slightly higher, and never lower than 
the surface of the floor or floor covering. 

CONCEALED SAFE. Moneys collected from lines for overdue books and 
from other sources amount to quite a tidy little sum each day. The library 
closing usually late at night, it is not possible or convenient to deposit this sum 
in a bank at the close of each business day. To keep it locked in the desk over- 
night is not sale, as libraries are easily broken into, and desks readily “jim- 
mied” or pried open. Some libraries conceal their daily intake within the hol- 
lowcd-out covers of a liook, placed u])on the open shelves among the oth- 
er books of the library ; but a watchful person of thieving tendencies soon dis- 
covers this book, its location among the other hooks, and makes away with the 
money hidden therein. 

For the safekeeping overnight of all moneys collected during the day a safe 
should be provided in the office of the Librarian. This safe should be strongly 
constructed, and built-in, cither in the wall or in the floor of the building — for 
even a thief of moronic tendencies will know that the collections only for one 
or two days will not amount to any sum sufficient to wreck the building in 
order to open the safe, even tho he might feel justified and sufficiently re- 
warded in breaking the door and prying a desk. Where a built-in wall safe is 
provided a painting of sufficient size completely to cover the safe is often pro- 
vided, hung on a clever framework which will swing around out of the way 
whenever it is desired to open the safe. A floor safe is of course covered by the 
rug, or by the rubber chair mat in front of the Librarian’s desk. 

If a combination safe is used the combination should be knowm only to the 
Librarian and to the most trustworthy assistant; if key locks are used, only 
the Librarian and this assistant should be intrusted with the keys to the safe. 
And in either case, where a change of Librarian or assistant occurs, or where a 
key is lost or the combination unwittingly disclosed to an unauthorized person, 
the Librarian should be instructed how to change the lock or the combina- 
tion. 

KITCHENETTE ACCESSORIES. For the greater convenience of the li- 
brary attendants and to relieve them of the necessity and unpleasantness of hav- 
ing to go out of the building for their mid-shift meals, particularly at night, a 
kitchenette should be provided wherein they may prepare lunches brought 
with them from home; adding greatly to their comfort and well-being, increas- 
ing their efficiency, and thoroly justifying the expenditure made for this pur- 
pose. The kitchenette should be provided with built-in accessories — gas plate, 
with shelf and hood, or ventilator; dish cupboards, coolers or ice chests for 
food storage, sink, table and benches hinged to the wall or to the cupboard. 
This kitchenette should be designed of material easy to be kept clean, — tile, or 
Sanitas, — and cheerful and restful to the brain-fagged attendant during the halt- 
hour or so of occupancy. 
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INCINERATOR. Aside from the sale of discarded, wornout hooks, maga- 
zines, old papers, which during the year brings in a very gratifying sum for old 
paper, disposition must be made of other waste such as scrap paper, emptyings 
of waste baskets, clippings from the repair and binding of books and other ma- 
terial of similar nature but unsaleable value. For this purpose an incinerator 
should be provided, of sufficient capacity to care for all inflammable waste ma- 
terial accumulated daily in the building. The incinerator should be located in- 
side the building, in the basement where such basement exists, connected with 
the flue of the heating plant, and provided with a door on each — basement and 
first floor. A simple arrangement of firebrick-lmed shaft with cast iron dumping 
grates and ash space beneath, and cast iron door at the bottom of the shaft 
to remove the ashes, is thoroly adequate; there is not the slightest need of 
any expensive, patented affair, such as the author has seen installed, with com- 
plicated reversal of direction of the draught driving it downward beneath the 
floor of the incinerator, thru narrow, tortuous channels which wfithin fif- 
teen to thirty minutes will choke up with light flaky paper ash — and smoke out 
the whole building. 

FINISH FIARDWARE. A mistaken idea of economy is to attempt to 
save a few dollars by the purchase of cheap, ugly hardware^ — hinges, locks, door 
closers and stops and other articles of this nature. Such material is 
usually made of brittle cast iron, easily broken or gotten out of order, and the 
final result is far more expensive in repairs and replacements than would have 
been the first cost of a good quality of cast bronze hardware. An experienced and 
conscientious architect is thoroly competent to select the proper kind of 
building hardware, and even tho to the uninitiated Librarian or Board the 
price may seem unduly high, it should be remembered that appearance, long life 
and low maintenance cost should be given more importance than the first cost 
of this portion of the building. 

PLUMBING DESIGN. Previously in this chapter has been made a com- 
parison of the cost and the relative desirability of using heavy copper or brass 
pipe, or genuine wrought iron cold and hot water pipe in the inaccessible por- 
tions of the building. Of equal importance also is the question of cast iron or 
clay tile pipe connecting the plumbing of the building with the community sewer 
system. Altho somewhat more costly, a cast iron drain pipe or soil pipe 
properly laid, with thoroly caulked lead joints, will endure practically for- 
ever, not subject to stoppage such as occurs many times when the clay 
tile pipes, or cement pipes, with cement joints, are used. In landscaping the 
grounds of a building trees and shrubs or bushes are planted near the under- 
ground pipe line; roots, seeking moisture or fertilization creep toward this line, 
enter thru small cracks in the pipe until the passage of sewage or drainage 
is no longer possible therein. 
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ENAMELED tRON FIXTURES. At sotiic ihiic diu-iiiR the occupancy oE a 
building there probably has been occasion to use a sohili(n7 oi acid for sonic 
purpose and when thru the unused remainder was ])oured into an enameled 
sink; or perhaps \dnegar used in the preparation of a meal has been spilled onto 
the enameled iron surface of a table; and the luicroscopically-thiii layer of en- 
ameling was dulled, corroded or perhaps in the course of time eaten entirely 
thru; all of which at the present time is wholly unnecessary, if the orig- 
inal design of the building calls for acid-resisting enamel vvdici'c cnamcled-iron 
])luml)in,g fixtures are used. 'Phis material is ntil imduly cx])cnsivc, and is jirac- 
tically indest ructihle and fool-proof against the actions of a thoughtless attend- 
ant or ignorant janitor using acid solniions or strong alkalis on such surfaces. 

CTIRDMILIIVI IT.AddfD I'TXTURES. Ail lancets and exposed plumbing 
connections in kitchemdtc, toilets and elsewhere ihniont the building should 
be of brass, plated with nickel and replated with chromium. Nickel plate, 
used exclusively until just recently, is subject to rapid corrosiem, becoming dull, 
yellowish with small green s])ots, and generally unsightly in appearance. Chro- 
mium ])late is not unduly expensive, costing very little more than plain nickel 
plate; it has a beautiful polished suiTace of rich bluish tinge, and never fades or 
corrodes when the plating is done in a proper, careful manner. 

SEPARATE FIXTURE CUTOFFS. It is elementary and banal here to 
state that every plumbing fixture in the building should be provided with a sep- 
arate valve for shutting off the water when something goes wrong; and yet it 
is astonishing to know'’ how many new buildings, particularly of the older type^ 
are not so provided. And in such cases it is necessary to close the valve of the 
main water supply to the entire building while a single fixture or two is being 
put into service again. 

HEATING DESIGN. The heating plant of a building should be of the ut- 
most simplicity consistent with long'evity, and economy of first cost and cost of 
operation. For small buildings the author greatly prefers floor furnaces, burn- 
ing gas for fuel, requiring no basement for their installation, and no conduit 
pipes from which heat may be lost by radiation in its passage from the furnace 
to the register in the room where used. The operation of a floor furnace is sim- 
ple, and the cost of operation not excessive — entailing expense for fuel only dur- 
ing the actual time it is in operation. 

For medium-sized buildings the author favors the hot air furnace, set in a 
basement below the center of the building, requiring only a minimum length 
of conduit runs to distribute the heat uniformly thruout. The hot air heat- 
ing system is especially advantageous for libraries in that the outlet registers 
may be located in the wall above the shelving, or brought thru the base of 
the wall shelving, or located in the floor, in this manner not taking up precious 
wall space required by the shelving itself, as is done in the case of steam or 
hot water radiators set against the walls of the building. With hot air furnace 
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the heat is quickly generated and transmitted with minimum loss to the point 
where needed, and when no longer needed it is quickly shut off ; there being 
no necessity to use up a large proportion of the units in heating a cumbrous, 
slow-acting cast-iron heat-distributing system. The regulation of the heat in 
any room may be done by an attendant ; but should be done far preferably by an 
automatically-acting thermostat located in the room and set at the temperature 
desired to be maintained. 

These furnaces may be operated by whatever fuel is cheapest in the com- 
munity — coal, fuel oil or gas. Gas for fuel is clean, leaving no smoky or oily 
soot on the chimney pot, roof of the building, or window sills ; it burns with a 
steady, moderate flame, causing no unduly violent expansion and contraction 
of the walls of the firebox, with ultimate crystallization and cracking of the lat- 
ter; consequently a gas furnace may be constructed of heavy, sheet, genuine 
wrought iron, at much less cost and with far greater heating efficiency than the 
steel or cast iron fireboxes demanded by the more variable, fierce-burning coal 
or fuel oil. A gas furnace requires no complicated pressure-pumps to force the 
fuel into the firebox, and is not subject to choking and clogging of the fuel lines 
from dust and impurities in the fuel as in the case of fuel oil ; and requires no 
stoking of the furnace nor removal of ashes as in the case of coal or coke-burn- 
ing furnaces. Gas is as nearly fool-proof as any fuel can possibly be, and its 
sole disadvantages arc its likelihood of explosion where carelessly or improperly 
handled, and its prohibitory cost in regions where it must be manufactured, or 
the natural gas brought long distances thru pipe lines. 

Next to gas, fuel oil is the most desirable for heating purposes. It requires 
no firing, being automatic in its action ; and when the trash screens in the fuel 
lines are kept constantly clean and the oil flowing freely and uniformly, its oper- 
ation is quite satisfactory. The heat generated is intense and tends to fluctu- 
ate in its intensity, causing constant expansion and contraction of the furnace 
walls and firebox, with consequent cracking, damage and necessity of renewal 
within a greater or less period of time, in order to maintain the maximum de- 
gree of efficiency. 

In communities where neither gas nor fuel oil is obtainable at reasonable 
cost, dependence must be placed upon coal as fuel. In addition to the increased 
annoyance and dirt caused by the necessity of frequent removal of ashes and 
cleaning heavy deposits of soot from the interior of the furnace and flue, the 
same disadvantages inhere to a coal-burning furnace as set forth above for 
one burning fuel oil. The destructive effect of fluctuations in the heat, intensi- 
fied by the periodic hand-firing and by the blast of cold air rushing into the fire 
box each time the fire door is opened, can be almost entirely eliminated by the 
installation of a mechanical stoker, which feeds a constant small supply of fuel 
to the underside of the flame, leaving the top of the latter clear, free from smoke 
and soot, and prolonging immeasurably the life of the furnace, as well as re- 
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ducing the cost of the fuel thru more efficient consumption, and the cost of 
labor in keeping the furnace and flue clean. 

One of the most potent causes of destruction of a furnace is the corrosion 
of the firebox and metal flue by sulphuric acid. Sulphur present in the fuel is 
converted by burning into sulphur dioxide; hydrogen in the fuel, into water; 
and the two combine to form the acid; and this absorbed by the ashes and 
soot in a dirty furnace, held in contact with the metal thereof, soon 
eats small pits and holes — and we blame the manufacturer for selling us a 
short-lived furnace when the fault lies nol with the manufacturer nor with 
his furnace, l)ut in our own negligence. And the only prevention of destruc- 
tion by such corrosion is to kec]) those portions of the furnace and Hue in con- 
tact with the Ikunes thoroly and everlastingly clean ! 

As a part of the heating equipment should be installed a hot water tank of 
sufficient capacity ade([ualcly to serve the needs of the library. The 
tank should be equipped with a heater, a pilot light and thermostatic con- 
trol such that as the water in the tank reaches any desired temperature 
(at which the thermostat is set), the heat will be automatically shut off. The 
tank should be covered with a thick coat of insulating material to avoid loss 
thru radiation of heat from the tank wall. 

Where gas-burning equipment is used the gas meter should be outside the 
building; preferably in a specially-built niche at the rear, provided with a glass- 
paneled door thru which the meter may be easily read. 

If fuel oil is used the top of the buried storage tank should be well below the 
level of the basement floor at its lowest point ; so that in case of leakage from 
the storage tank, the leaking oil will not find its way into the basement. Ift 
many communities this provision is a statutory or ordinance requirement. 

VENTILATION AND AIR-CONDITIONING. Recently in the construc- 
tion of public buildings of the latest type much attention has been given to the 
quality of ventilation supplied to the occupants and patrons. Not content 
merely with forcing the untreated air into the building and heating it in cold 
weather only, paying no attention to its treatment of any sort in moderate and 
warm weather, today architects and ventilating engineers provide the appropri- 
ate luechanisni for cooling the air in summer as well as warming it in winter, 
filtering or washing out all impurities, and regulating the “humidity" or percent- 
age of invisible water-vapor contained therein. 

With a hot-air furnace is usually provided a centrifugal fan operated by an 
electric motor, the fan of such capacity as to s^^pply a complete change of air 
thruout the building at least every twenty minutes ; bringing the air thru 
a supply duct from the outside, passing it over the heating elements of the fur- 
nace to raise it to the proper temperature and forcing it thru the distribu- 
tion ducts to the various sections of the building. Where cooling' is also de- 
sired it is a very simple matter to provide, in a by-pass in the main intake air 
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duels, a system of cooling elements or coils, similar to those of an electiic re- 
frigerator, over which the air may be passed in excessively warm weather when 
the heating apparatus is not in operation. 

The atmosphere of a city usually carries fine, impalpable, imperceptible im- 
purities which we normally breathe as we go about our daily allairs. 
When cleaned from the basin below the spray of the air- washers in the Central 
Library at Los Angeles, these impurities amounted approximately to one cubic 
foot of sludge accumulated every ninety days; and a microscoiiical analy- 
sis showed these impurities to be made up of the following lecog- 
nizable materials; 

Dust. 

Cloth fibers. 

Filaments from feathers. 

Fine fragments of leaves. 

Hair. 

Manure. 

Besides other substances unidentifiable under the microscope. 

Three methods of removing these impurities are commonly used: (1) forc- 
ing the air thru several layers of loose, open-mesh cotton hatting or similar 
material, changing the latter frequently as it becomes clogged with impurities ; 
(2) forcing the air thru a heavy, fine spray of water, wetting the impuri- 
ties and causing them to fall to the basin below the spray while the purified air 
goes on to the heating plant or cooling coils and thence on into the building ; 
(this is the method used in the Central Library of Los Angeles ; and in 
warm weather the mere passing of the air thru the water spray cools the 
former oft from ten to fifteen degrees F. below the outside temperature;) 
and (3) impinging the current of air upon a series of metal vanes set at an angle 
to the direction of the air current such that the latter is deflected. A color- 
less, odorless film of oil flows slowly over the surface of the vanes, to which ad- 
here the impurities, carrying them to a receptacle beneath, where the impurities 
are filtered out and the oil used again. 

The greatest defect of the air-washer, where the air is not dehumidified, 
not applicable to the filter or to the oil cleanser, is the lack of control of humid- 
ity absorbed by the air passing thru the washer and into the building; 
super-charging the air with moisture, producing a dead, stuffy odor and a 
heavy “feeling” in the atmosphere of the rooms, greatly depressing and annoy- 
ing to the more sensitive patrons of a library. The author’s experience has 
shown that where this super-humid air is introduced into stacks where the 
ventilation does not circulate briskly, such as bound-newspaper stacks, the for- 
mation of mold and mildew on the backs of these volumes is greatly promoted. 
The permanent remedy for or prevention of these conditions is obvious to the 
reader — provide drier air for ventilation. 
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Where it is desired to exercise more perfccl control over the percentage 
of humiclity in llie atmosphere within the building, increasing the moisture in 
excessively dry weather, removing' a portion in very humid weather, certain 
patented air-conditioning equipment may now he secured from companies mak- 
ing a specialty of this class of work. 

This cquijjinent is provided with the air-washer jn'eviously mentioned. 
From the washer the siqjer-hmnid air is passed over refrigerating c(nls, similar 
to those of the household electric refrigerator hut of suriirieut capacity to re- 
flucc the temperature of all the air to a pre-determiued “dew-point,” forty de- 
grees hh'ih rculu'i t or less, condensing and precipitating the excess mois- 
ture therein eonlaiiied. l‘'rom the cooling chand)cr it then passes to the heating 
elements, where its temperature is raised to (hat necessary for comfort in the 
rooms where fmally delivered. Idio dryness or humidity of the air in the rooms 
is controlled hy raising or lowering the artificial ‘“dew-point” in the cool- 
ing chamber. 

The expense of the original installation is (piite high. In the case of a two- 
story office building at FI Centro, California, having approximately 100,000 
cubic feet of volume, the cost in 1934 was about $15,000.00. And from the 
description given above it can readily be seen that the clay-by-day operation is 
also unduly expensive — artificially reducing the temperature of all the air used 
in the building from an average normal of 70 degrees Fahrenheit to a “dew- 
point” of 35 degrees, and immediately heating again to the same original tem- 
perature, every day thruout the twelve-month year. 

This process is still practically in its infancy, and needs very considerable 
improvement to give perfect satisfaction under all conditions. Indeed, in the 
desert sections of southwestern United States it has been found much more 
satisfactory to omit entirely any attempt to humiclize the air then remove the 
surplus moisture; preference being given instead to the method of cleaning the 
air by means of the filter or the oil-covered metal vanes, then tempering — 
passing over the heating elements or cooling coils — without any regulation of 
the humidity content whatsoever. 

A simpler and much less expensive method, both as to first cost and cost 
of operation, for huniidizing is to pass the air, after heating, over a tank or 
vat containing a large area of water surface; the air in its passage absorbing 
moisture in a slig'ht proportion to its dryness and its temperature. While 
giving a fair degree of satisfaction in some cases, of course the degree of humid- 
ization by this method is far less than where the air is forced thru the water 
spray; neither has any method been devised, so far as the author is aware, 
for controlling, increasing or diminishing this hnmidization to meet the vary- 
ing atmospheric conditions, 

In designing the air ducts for the building great care must be taken to 
make them of sufficient cross- sectional capacity. Otherwise the air will be 
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forced out into the rooms at a very high velocity, creating a strong draft 
accompanied by a blovring, soughing, -whistling sound intensely annoying to 
the patrons of the Library trying to concentrate on their work. For quiet 
satisfactory operation the ducts should be designed for a velocity of air passing- 
thru them not to exceed 800 to 1000 feet per minute, and the register-outlets not 
more than 500 feet per minute provided the latter arc not less than eight feet 
above the floor. In small rooms and at floor level the velocity of air passing 
thru register-outlets should never be g'reatcr than 250 feet per minute to 
avoid unpleasant drafts. 

For most efficient and economical service the register-outlets in reading 
rooms and stacks should be placed in the wall, over the shelving and about 
eight feet above the floor. If for any reason this is not practicable then these 
registers should be placed in the base of the wall shelving, or the conduits 
brought thru the shelving itself and the registers set flush with the edges of 
the shelves. Experience proves the least satisfactory location for air outlets 
to be in the floor. However, one floor outlet for heating should be located in 
the space at the rear of the charging desk. In office, work room and club 
room, usually with low ceiling's, hot-air registers should be in the wall, prefer- 
ably near the floor. 

For every cubic foot of healed and conditioned air forced into the various 
rooms another cubic foot of stale, used air must find its way outdoors. Pro- 
vision is made for this by means of metal louvers with movable, adjustable 
vanes, capable of being tightly closed when necessary; placed in the base of 
wall shelving in reading rooms and beneath windows in stack rooms, work 
room, club room and office. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION. The question of the general lighting 
system for the building has been discussed previously in this chapter under 
“Artificial Lighting,” and need not be repeated here. Careful consideration 
should be given to the location of lighting outlets for stack lighting. These 
outlets should be placed in the center of the aisles between the slacks, and low 
enough to obtain the maximum efficiency and avoid casting a shadow of the 
person using the stacks, yet high enough to keep from being broken by bump- 
ing with the head. A large number of small lights is far more efficient and 
much less costly to operate than a ferV lights of greater combined wattage. 

A standard form of design with a view to future expansion is to provide 
the first tier opening off from the public reading rooms, with a mezzanine 
over at some future time for the second tier, and proper lighting outlets in 
the ceiling of each tier above the aisle centers. Where the upper tier is not 
huilt immediately, the ceiling outlets for the same are installed at the time the 
building is constructed, and for the first-tier stacks a series of temporary or- 
namental metal arches bridging the aisles from stack to stack, with the lights 
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suspended from these arches over the aisle centers. 

One o[ the piadific sources o! waste in the use of electricity, and corre- 
sponding increase in the ex])enses of operation, arises from unnecessary stack 
lights left burning during the da>tinie by careless attendants. Stack light 
switches should he operated exclusively froui the panel boards. Each individ- 
ual stack light fixture .sliould he provided with a pull chain. Strict regulations 
should he put into elleel, that (/n)}' ncccs.^nry lig'hts shall he used at any time, 
and those for only so long as needed; unnecessary lights to he promptly ex- 
ting'ui.shed, .Suitably .sevma* penalties should he i)n)vided for violations of these 
regulations. 

JVli.schicvoiis children, and not a few grown people, are greatly tempted to 
tamper with the light .switches, <ir vvith the electric thei'moslat controlling' the 
heating' ])laul, where it is at all possible for (hem to do so. To avoid trouble 
from this source it is advisable to locate the main switch panel in a place inac- 
cessible to the public yet eonvenient to the desk attendants; and the thermostat 
in an inconsijieuons location well above (he level of the eyes of the library pa- 
trons. Experience proves it to he most unsatisfactory to locate the main 
switch panel in the charging- desk. 

The electric meter should he so located as to be easily readable from the 
outside of the building', in this manner eliminating the necessity for the meter- 
reader to enter the building for this purpose. The author recommends a cup- 
board high in the exterior wall at the rear of the structure, -with a glass door 
for this installation. 

A buzzer communicating system connecting the charging desk with the 
office and with the janitor’s room should be installed; also outlets in the wall 
base, and in the floor, under the desk or elsewhere required for the operation 
of vacuum floor cleaners, floor lamps and electric desk clocks. At least one out- 
let should be provided for an electric dock in each public reading room, and in 
the lecture room or assembly room; about nine feet above the floor level and 
plainly visible from every part of the room where located. The old-fashioned 
“key-wind,” spring-operated clock is as passe as the dodo, and almost univer- 
sally replaced by one operated by electric motor, synchronized to the local light 
and power system. This electric clock never requires Winding, and must be set 
only when the power is off in the entire building for a period of time longer 
than the auxiliary spring mechanism within the clock is designed to run in just 
these emergencies. 

UNDERGROUND SPRINKLING SYSTEM. In those regions where ar- 
tificial irrigation is necessary to maintain a lawn and shrubbery, it is advisable 
to install an underground sprinkling system, either as a part of the general 
contract or under separate contract. Thru a mistaken idea of economy the 
author omitted this very necessary feature in several library buildings for the 
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design oC which he was responsible. After occupying the building, it was found 
that from twenty to thirty percent of the janitor’s time was taken up in sprink- 
ling and attending to the lawn. Receiving an average of $90.00 per month, 
from $18 to $27 a month would be spent for this out-door work ; in two years 
the saving in labor would far more than offset the added expense of installing 
the sprinkling system, and after that these savings would inure entirely to the 
direct benefit of the Library. 

LANDSCAPING. Not all architects are landscape ex])erls. And the land- 
scape planting' by the architect who designs the building may lie satisfactory 
and pleasing to the Librarian and the Board — and it may not. The procedure 
usually followed by the Los Angeles Public Library with respect to the land- 
scaping for its branch buildings is to reserve this work from the general con- 
tract for the building; to set aside a certain definite sum, and to invite competi- 
tive proposals from landscaping experts, to do the work for the amount appro- 
priated for the purpose. From among the competitive designs furnished the 
Board selects that which is the most artistic and pleasing, and the landscaper 
submitting such design is given a contract to proceed with the installation. 

PEST CONTROL. The proper time for taking such measures as may be 
necessary to combat and circumvent pests is at the time the designs of the 
building are being made. Rats and mice spread disease, and gnaw and destroy 
the woodwork and books of the library. Termites, increasing their area of ac- 
tivity year by year over the United States, ruin the wood portions of buildings. 
Cockroaches, with the slime and filth of sewers and drains adhering to their 
feet, run over the sinks, lavatory bowls and food supplies in cupboards. Silver- 
fish attack the covers of clothbound books, seeking for the thin film of starchy 
paste that binds the cover to the book. Gophers dig long tunnels in the lawns, 
gnawing and killing the grass, flowers and shrubbery. Yet with a proper know- 
ledge of their habits it is not excessively difficult to cope with these pests, and 
others, either before they become firmly established or afterwards. Chapter 
VI of this volume, “Pest Control,” shows in detail certain precautions which 
should be taken in the design of a building to prevent annoyance and loss from 
this source, and measures to be adopted to rid the premises of pests once they 
have become established. 

COMPENSATION OF THE ARCHITECT. Architects’ fees range from 
five to ten percent of the entire cost of the building designed and supervised by 
them. As previously stated in this chapter the u,sual rate for designing and 
supervising the construction of public buildings is six percent. 

It sometimes occurs that the architect is required by the terms of his con- 
tract to wait for his fee until the project is entirely completed, the exact cost 
determined and bonds sold just sufficient to cover the cost of building, equip- 
ping, architect’s fee and all other necessary expenses. This procedure is neither 
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just nor equital)le Lo the architect, whose burden of operating expenses continues 
during the whole time the construction is under way. The fairest arrange- 
ment both to the architect and to the Library is to include in the agreement for 
the services of the former a schedule of payments similar to the following: 

1. — Preliminary: Upon completion, submission, acceptance and approval of 
Preliminary Sketches by the Art Commission— 1 percent of the estimated cost 
of the building. 

2. - — Design: Upon completion, approval and acceptance of Ilians, wSpecifi- 
cations, Fnll-size Details and all necessary designing work; securing the Gen- 
eral Permit; Advertising and Letting to Contract, — d*A percent of the esti- 
mated cost of the building. 

3. — Supervision: Upon completion, approval and acceptance of the Imild- 
ing, 6 percent of the actual, (inal contract price, including all adjustments, minus 
previous payments made under (1) and (2) above. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION. When the necessary funds have 
been raised and set aside; and all plans — preliminary, architectural, and full- 
size drawings — and the specifications prepared, approved and accepted by the 
Board, the building is then ready for construction. This may be done by any 
one of four methods, or combination of two or more thereof, as follows; 

(a) Force Account, by placing in charge a superintendent or foreman, 
who purchases all material, employs all labor, sub-contracts portions of the 
work too complicated or requiring too expensive plant and equipment for him to 
handle economically, and personally directs the progress of the work. 

(b) Lump Sum Contract, where the job is properly advertised, written 
proposals are received and opened, and contract is entered into by a contract- 
or who agrees to furnish all necessary labor and material and to perform all 
the work set forth in the plans and specifications for a definite fixed sum stated 
in his proposal; this fixed sum to cover all costs and to include the contractor’s 
overhead expenses and his profit. 

(c) Actual Cost Plus Percentage, where the job is let to a contractor, who 
keeps careful and accurate account of the cost of all materials used, as shown 
by the dealers’ receipted hills, and of all labor employed as shown by his pay- 
rolls ; to the sum total of which is added a certain percentage, agreed upon in 
the contract between the Board and the contractor, to cover the latter’s over- 
head expense and his profit. 

(d) Actual Cost Plus Fixed Sum, which is the same as method (c) above 
except that instead of a percentage calculated upon the aggregate cost of the 
job, a definite and fixed sum of money is named in the contract to pay the con- 
tractor’s overhead and profit. Discussion of these various methods, with their 
relative advantages and defects, follows hereafter. 

FORCE ACCOUNT. Theoretically, by this method the Board is in close 
control and direction of the undertaking. The superintendent or foreman, ap- 
pointed by the Board, must function with one hundred per cent efficiency or be 
dismissed and replaced by another who will be satisfactory. Likewise each 
laborer on the job, presumably, must give one hundred cents’ value of labor per- 
formed for each dollar of wages received, or else give way to another who will 
do so. By this method no ten, fifteen or twenty percent of the total cost is to 
be figured in as the contractor’s (hypothetical) profit and overhead — for there 
is no contractor. Material dealers know that they are dealing with a local gov- 
ernmental agency, and that their money for materials furnished will be. 
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or should be, paid lor promptly and in full; therefore the Board should be able 
to purchase all materials fully as cheaply as could a private contractor. 

In actual practice these theoretical Utopian conditions vary widely from 
the real situation. The superintendent or foreman is usually hired by 
the month, paid on local government payrolls, and has no particular incentive to 
rush the job along or to save expenses inany way. The situation is often nilcnsi-- 
fied by the fact that this employee is aspecial friend of one or ivvo inembers of 
the Board, a political appoinlec with no special executive qualities or techni- 
cal attributes which may make him invaluable on the job; and frequently by the 
very fact of being a special friend of part of the Board he incurs the jealousy 
and ill-will of the remainder of the Board. Being only a subordinate hireling, 
he is under the command of various bosses, each with his individual idea of how 
the work should be done, and each insistent that it be done in just his way. 

The laborers, too, are many times selected not from any technical excellence 
which they may possess, but rather from the degree of friendship toward 
them possessed by the Librarian, or by some member of the Board or some pow- 
erful local official. As a consequence of these conditions the work is often per- 
formed in a slow, wasteful, haphazard manner and the final results aie any- 
thing but happy. 

Material dealers, knowing that it is a public works project, charge for their 
materials on the theory that the tax-payers pay the bill anyhow and they might 
just as well “get theirs,” as this will in all probability be the last library con- 
structed in the community, at least during their lifetime. And unless the 
Board, either directly or thru its superintendent or foreman, has the fore- 
sight to contract for all of its construction materials at the beginning of the 
job, with the usual trade discounts, it will be at the mercy of any material price- 
fluctuations and of any overcharging material dealers, unable to forecast with 
any precise degree of accuracy just what the building will cost until the latter 
is entirely completed. 

In modern building construction a large amount of expensive mechani- 
cal equipment is an absolute necessity if the work is to be done with the utmost 
economy. To tie up a large proportion of capital in the purchase of this equip- 
ment, use it for a single job and then store it or sell it at a greatly depreciated 
value is indeed absurd. Machinery kept solely for rental purposes is usually old, 
worn-out, obsolete and practically always demands a disproportionately high 
outlay — at the expense of the renter — both to place it in initial condition for 
fairly efficient operation and to continue during the progress of the work. 

Owing to the lack of necessity for speeding up the work in order to come 
within a certain definite cost ; the difficulty of making accurate forecasts of the 
cost then keeping within this estimate ; the impracticability of securing and 
moulding an efficient organization of skilled workmen during the construction 
of a single project; the necessity and high expense of procuring the proper raa- 
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chinery, coupled with the extreme likelihood of scandals and complaints of 
wastefulness and inefficiency, particularly by newspapers and periodicals inim- 
ical to the political administration at present in power, the force account method 
of construction for works of public character is but seldom used on occasional 
projects. 

LUMP SUM CONTRACT. By far the greater portion of all public works 
construction is done by this method. In fact, many states require by law that 
this procedure, only, be followed. Once proper, full and complete plans and 
specibcations are adopted and the contract signed, the Board can tell almost 
to a cent what the building will cost when finally finished. The contractor, em- 
ploying only men of long experience each in his respective trade and thoroly 
accustomed to the former’s methods of procedure, can work much faster 
and more efficiently and can complete the job usually in much less time than 
can the more leisurely superintendent or foreman on the force account project. 
The proper kind of contractor will not be influenced by the Librarian or by any 
member of the Board to employ lazy, inefficient, inexperienced men; for in prac- 
tically all cases this contractor secures his job only by being the lowest of a large 
number of bidders ; and he knows that his only chance of making any 
profit whatsoever is by buying his materials at the lowest possible price, using 
equipment of the most efficient type and employing labor of the highest skill 
procurable in order to stop the outgo and finish the job as early as possible. 

Material dealers, recognizing that they are dealing with a shrewd business 
man and hoping for continued business in the future, allow the contractor dis- 
counts on his purchases which any local governmental body can rarely hope to 
receive ; and by the low material-prices he is able to secure, and the fast, effi- 
cient work from his up-to-date equipment and trained organization he is able 
to produce, even with his overhead and profit included a reliable contractor 
can complete a construction project in considerably less time, at a total cost not 
exceeding, and many times much less, than a group performing the same work 
by force account. 

COST PLUS PERCENTAGE. By this method the job is organized and di- 
rected by a contractor. He runs no risk of loss in case of sudden advance in 
material prices, of unanticipated "Acts of God,” — caving in of unsupported 
trenches, shaking down of unfinished brickwork by earthquake, or damage to 
his uncompleted project in any way; for his profit is calculated as a percentage 
of the actual cost of the completed undertaking. Pie, too, has no special in- 
centive to keep the costs down ; on the contrary, the greater the cost of 
the work, the more he receives as his percentage of that cost. At the outbreak 
of every war in which the United States has been engaged, in order to speed up 
as quickly as possible the preparations therefor, enormous contracts have been 
let by the Government on the cost-plus-percentage basis for food, clothing, 
tents, guns and ammunition, and for the construction of camps — invariably 
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followed by an aftermath of recriminations, investigations, indictments, convic- 
tions and imprisonment of contractors found guilty of padding their expenses 
and defrauding the Government thru this class of contract. 

COST PLUS FIXED SUM. Of all methods used for the construction of 
a public or private project, this is by far the fairest both to the contractor and 
to the owner. The contractor’s profit and overhead are usually calculated as a 
certain percentage of the estimated cost of the project, based on the architect’s 
preliminary cost estimates and checked from the plans and specifications by 
the contractor. During construction the contractor has not the slightest object 
in padding the cost of the work, or in using cheaper, more inferior material than 
that called for in the plans and specifications, for his remuneration is the same 
whether the final cost of the completed undertaking is great or small. It is 
greatly to his interest to speed the work along as much as possible, the sooner 
to complete the job and be ready to undertake something else. By his reputa- 
tion and standing in the commercial world a reliable, conscientious contract- 
or is able to secure advantageous discounts for material used on a contract of 
this nature and pass these advantages on to the owner. The contractor is not 
penalized in any way by the occurrence of any unforeseen, unfavorable contin- 
gency — “Act of God,” for under the terms of a contract of this class the owner 
bears all the expenses of whatsoever nature in connection with the project, the 
contractor merely directing the performance of the work and receiving his “fixed 
sum” as full compensation for such services. 

ADVERTISEMENT. In order to secure the widest and fairest possible 
competition in cases where the work is to be performed by contract, the usual 
custom is to advertise for proposals in local newspapers, technical journals and 
engineering magazines. In some states such advertising is a mandatory re- 
quirement of the law for projects constructed by public funds. 

The form of advertisement should be concise, giving all necessary informa- 
tion clearly but in as small compass as possible. After all, the sole purpose of 
such an advertisement is to furnish prospective contractors with certain facts; 
and it is partly humorous, partly pathetic, and vastly vexatious to an extreme- 
ly busy contractor to be compelled to scratch thru a mountainous stack of 
verbal straw hunting here and there for a grain of information in his attempt 
to learn Whether the advertised job is such that his organization, his equipment 
and his financial backing are suitable for the same and whether or not it is 
worth his while to prepare and submit a proposal and all other necessary ac- 
companying documents for the particular project. Far too often we see in a 
local newspaper or other periodical a whole column advertisement reading 
somewhat as follows : “Whereas, on this nineteenth day of January, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred thirty-four, in the City of X, County 
of Y and the State of Z, the Honorable the Library Board of the said City of X, 
County of Y, did, by its resolution adopted ...” and so on and on, ad nau- 
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seam. Much more to the point and gratifying lo busy prospective bidders is an 
advertisement reading somewhat similar to that given in Section 1, Appendix 
D, of this volume. 

As much time as possible, two weeks at the very least, should be given the 
bidders in which to secure prices ou material required, sub-bids on those por- 
tions of the contract necessary to be sub-contracted, and to prepare a proposal 
which will be fair both to the bidder submitting it and to the owner. 

USE OF LOCAL LABOR. The extent of advertising will of course de- 
pend upon whether or not the Board desires to employ only local con- 
tractors and local labor, and purchase material from local merchants. A public 
library building is strictly a local institution, serving a local need and paid for 
by funds raised within the local vicinity. Where a number of skilled, compe- 
tent contractors are available in the community, capable in every respect to finish 
the work in complete accord with the architect’s original conception, employing 
only mechanics and laborers who live permanently in the community, own prop- 
erty and bear their proportionate share of the cost of local government, then the 
advertisement should be restricted onlj^ to local newspapers and trade jour- 
nals. Where these ideal conditions do not exist — where proper competition can 
not be secured or where competent contractors and skilled workmen are not 
available locally, under these circumstances the Board will be compelled to ad- 
vertise more widely. 

But bear constantly in mind these facts : the low bidder is able to submit 
his “low bid” only by virtue of his having an absolutely dependable organiza- 
tion, one in which he can place perfect trust and confidence — skilled mechanics, 
and reliable sub-contractors; and he has likewise formed business connections 
with material dealers from whom he is able to purchase his materials at specially 
favorable prices. And if he is not a resident of the community in which the 
work is to be done, it is most unlikely that any of his labor, other than 
the roug'hest, most unskilled, will be employed locally or that any considerable 
proportion of his material will be bought from dealers in the community. 

These facts are vividly illustrated by the author’s experience in a small com- 
munity near a large city. Funds were secured for the erection of a public build- 
ing. The contract was duly advertised, and secured by a contractor in 
the neighboring large city. Local enthusiasm and hope ran high, that the unem- 
ployment situation would be relieved and trade stimulated by the expenditure 
of these funds entirely wdthin the community. But it did not work out that way. 
The contractor’s supervisory force of course was sent out from the city office, 
bringing with it its most dependable mechanics — also from the city. The sub- 
contractors, too, w'ere also from the large city, and brought with them in turn 
their trusted employees — from the city. The contractor purchased all the ma- 
terials. except sand, stone and lumber, from his acquaintance dealers — in the 
city; and the net result was that the money for all materials except sand, stone 
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and lumber, and all wages except those for the hardest, roughest occasional la- 
bor, went promptly back — to the big city! The smaller community having the 
advantage of less than fifteen per cent of the whole cost of the project expended 
for local material and labor. And day after day the boundaries of the site were 
lined with men, American citizens, residents, home-owners and taxpayers in the 
community, looking wistfully and anxiously for even a few hours’ of the dirti- 
est. hardest kind of labor, while the regular crew on the job, speaking a foreign 
language, some not even citizens of the United States, worked regularly, cheer- 
fully and singingly along, making rough jests and sport of the bystanders. 

For reasons illustrated above, where necessary to advertise for bidders out- 
side the local sphere, binding clauses should be incorporated in the contract that 
all materials shall be purchased locally and that only local labor shall be em- 
ployed ; and where it is claimed that this is not possible, the burden of proof of 
such impossibility should be placed upon the contractor to the complete satis- 
faction of the Board. 

GUARANTEES. To assure the full and complete performance of all con- 
ditions and obligations imposed upon the contractor by the terms of his con- 
tract, certain guaranties are required, either by law or by the agreement itself. 
The Board has gone to great expense of time and money in the preparation of 
specifications and plans, and advertising for bids. Proposals have been received 
and tabulated, and the contract awarded to the “lowest responsible bidder,” in 
accordance with law. Suppose this low bidder should change his mind and re- 
fuse to go ahead with the \TOrk? The owner then can only go to additional ex- 
pense of money and a year or so of time in a suit at law to compel the per- 
formance of the contract or the payment of damages in lieu thereof, or he can 
take his medicine, cancel the contract and readvertise. To avoid just such oc- 
currences, in practically all contracts of any considerable importance each bid- 
der is required to furnish a guaranty that, if awarded the contract he will actu- 
ally enter into the latter, furnish bond and comply with all other requirements, 
and proceed to perform the work. As an earnest of this guaranty the bidder 
furnishes a “bidder’s bond,” or a cashier’s check or certified check, payable and 
acceptable to the owner, in amount not less than ten per cent of the bid, to be 
forfeited in case he fails to enter into the contract as he agreed to do in his 
proposal. 

Once the contract has been awarded it is the customary practice on all pub- 
lic construction contracts to require further bond or guaranty that the con- 
tractor will pay when due, promptly and in full, all expenses incurred for ma- 
terials purchased and labor employed in the performance of the work. In case 
he fails or neglects to do this he forfeits a surety bond of twenty-five to fifty 
per cent of the total amount of his contract, as provided therein, or so much 
thereof as is necessary to pay these expenses in full. 

A third guaranty not ordinarily required is a bond to insure, for a reason- 
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able length of time — one or two years — against the use of defective materials 
or woikmanship. In practically all contracts is to be found the conventional 
clause that, if within the period therein specified after the job is finished any 
portion of the material installed or workmanship performed proves to be defec- 
tive, the contractor shall remove the defective portion of the work and replace 
with that of the grade and c|uality specified, at no additional cost to the owner. 
BUT — once the hidden defects of the structure have been passed over undetected 
and uncorrected until the building has been accepted and the contractor iiaid in 
full, the latter is in a position then to ignore any demands that he make good 
any defects discovered within the period of the guaranty; and again the owner 
has no recourse other than an expensive, time-wasting lawsuit. Far sim- 
pler and much preferable it is not to require so large a “material and labor” 
bond, and to include in the contract an additional “workmanship bond,” of per- 
haps twenty-five percent of the total contract price, effective for the full dura- 
tion of the period for which the guaranty is provided, to insure that if such de- 
fects do develop within the stated period the correction thereof will be paid for 
by the contractor and the owner will not be compelled to spend additional 
money in making good the contractor’s defective work. 

Sections 5, 6 and 7, Appendix D, of this volume illustrate bond forms 
which may be used for “bidder’s bond,” “material and labor bond,” and “work- 
manship bond,” respectively. 

COLLUSION AFFIDAVIT. In any community having a large number of 
contractors it was absurdly easy for them to conspii e together, figure the cost 
of various jobs advertised for bids, and adopt some system making certain that 
the members of the conspiracy secure the jobs in rotation; each knowing be- 
forehand the amount of the others’ bids, and each very carefully preparing 
a dummy bid he knows to be too high in order to leave a clear field for the bid- 
der selected by the combine to perform the particular job ; the latter preparing 
a proposal with no actual competition and at a price such as only his conscience, 
if any, might limit. 

To forestall and provide against such conditions some community govern- 
ments require by ordinance that every bidder submit together with his proposal 
and bidder’s bond an affidavit, sworn to before a notary public, that his pro- 
posal is bona fide and that there has been no collusion between this bidder and 
his fellow-bidders in the preparation and submission thereof. A suggested form 
for such collusion affidavit is included in Section 4, Appendix D. 

QUALIFICATION OF CONTRACTOR. In cases where public projects 
are constructed by lump sum contract the law — either state statutes or local or- 
dinance, and sometimes both — requires that the job be awarded the “lowest re- 
sponsible bidder.” Who is a “responsible bidder”? Upon what basis is this re- 
sponsibility determined? 

Until a few years ago, before it became a common practice to award con- 
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tracts amounting- to many millions of dollars to a single contractor, this respori' 
sibility -vvas judged only by the balance the !)idder had in his bank account at 
the time of submitting his proposal; the ease with which he might secure a 
performance bond, and borrow sufficient capital, if necessary, to finish his job ; 
his reputation among material dealers for paying his bills promptly and fully; 
and his general reputation for performing an honest, workmanlike job. Today 
those governmental agencies which do a tremendous amount of contracting- 
work, such as state Public Works Departments, approach the subject much 
more scientifically, delving deeply into a prospective contractor’s past history 
of performances and accomplishments by means of an exhaustive questionnaire 
of some eighteen or twenty pages, under sworn affidavit, before a proposal from 
him will be accepted. 

The nccessit}" and advisability for such investigation in every instance is 
well illustrated in the case of one contractor who, at different times, construct- 
ed three buildings for the Los Angeles Public Library system. When awarded, 
the first contract a careful and thoro inquiry gave him an A-1 rating. At the 
award of his second contract again favorable reports were received as to his 
responsibility. Thru carelessn'ess engendered by excess confidence in his two 
prior contracts, on the third occasion the author did not go so thoroly 
into his financial condition as previously — and one month after beginning the 
third project the contractor failed and went into l)ankruptcy. After a vast 
amount of confusion, worry and red tape, and a delay of six or eight months, the 
job was finally completed by the bonding company. 

It is very improbable that any single contractor will ever be engaged on 
more than one building for any Library Board at any one time, or that an ex- 
cessive amount of capital, resources and equipment will be required; and for 
these reasons the minuteness of investigation necessary to determine the depen- 
dability of the prospective, contractor is not so great as that for huge public 
works undertakings costing many millions of dollars. Section 3, Appendix 
D, covers a “Questionnaire for Bidders” wholly adequate for our purposes. 

INVESTIGATING THE SURETIES. The same degree of care observed 
in checking up on the contractor should be exercised in determining the re- 
sponsibility of the sureties who guarantee the performance of the former. Due 
to intense competition among these companies they are not always careful 
about selecting their clients, or in determining the degree of risk involved in 
bonding any particular contractor. As direct consequence, after a series of con- 
tractor-bankruptcies, and having to make good on the various bonds, a surety 
company itself becomes of rather doubtful acceptability on the bond of a con- 
tractor. 

Approximately fifty per cent of the bonding companies in the United 
States have their home office in New York City. Before being authorized to do 
business in another state, it is necessary for a company of this class to file ar- 
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tides of incorporation, and to secure a license from the Secretary of State 
wherein it seeks to do business. When checking up, therefore, on a bond- 
tides of incorporation, and to secure a license from the Secretary of 
State wherein it seeks to do business. When checking up, therefore, on a bond- 
ing company these questions should be answered satisfactorily; 

(a) Is the bonding company licensed and properly authorized to do busi- 
ness in this state? 

(b) Does the bonding company have a record for prompt settlemeirt of 
claims where necessary to make good on its bonds? 

(c) Does the bonding company have an unduly large list of client failures? 

INDIVIDUAL SURETIES. Heretofore the subject of guaranty bonds has 

been discussed upon the basis of surety companies regularly incorporated for this 
particular purpose. It is possible, as well as perfectly lawful, that the bond be 
furnished by private individuals, usually two or more of the contractor’s 
friends. Under the laws of the Federal Government, and those of many states 
and lesser governmental units, these bondsmen must make affidavit that their 
aggi egate liquid assets, not exempt from execution of judgment, are in excess 
of double the amount of the bond. 

The author does not favor the acceptance of bonds given by individ- 
ual sureties. Even with the best of intentions the plans of the contractor go 
wrong, and his bondsmen are compelled to make good. Just as is usually the 
case of endorsers of a promissory note for a friend, the bondsmen receive noth- 
ing for their accommodation, and the loss falls upon them without any compen- 
sating return. Too often lifelong strife, bitterness and hatred are engendered 
as a result. The price of forfeited friendship of a lifetime is entirely too high to 
pay in order to save the inconsiderable premium required for a surety com- 
pany bond ; and the businesslike contractor will include the cost of such premi- 
ums as a legitimate part of the cost of the project, to be paid by the owner, in- 
stead of imperilling the friendship of his neighbors and acquaintances by ask- 
ing them to take such uncompensated risk The owner, too, will gain by having 
the bond secured by a company regularly in the business, handled in a strictly 
businesslike way, rather than by a group of amateurs who, once the necessity 
arises to make good on the bond, will delay and seek by every possible means 
to avoid their obligation, in the vast majority of cases compelling the owner to 
resort to a suit at law to enforce the bond provisions of the contract. 

APPROVAL OF SUB-CONTRACTORS. Even as a careful Board 
will make thoro investigation of the low bidder before awarding him the 
contract, so, too, should the right be reserved, and exercised, to pass upon the 
qualifications and approve or disapprove of the sub-contractors, who in the ag- 
gregate perform a larger proportion of the total work than does the general 
contractor himself. Let us repeat once again that the contractor secures his 
contract only by being the “lowest responsible bidder.” He is able to submit 
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his low bid only l.hru his Jibility in turn to secure low bids from his various 
sub-couLractors. The latter make these favorable prices from one or more of 
these causes : 

(a) Exceptional advantage in purchasing materials of standard quality. 

(b) Extra efficiency of their workmen, or their organization as a whole. 

(c) Use of the cheapest, most inferior materials which will comply with 
the minimum requirements of the specifications. 

(d) Employment of low-paid, inefficient labor. 

A clause of the contract should make specific requirement that the contract- 
or, before commencing work on the project, shall submit for the approval of 
the Board a list of all sub-contractors to be employed on the work. A little dili- 
gent inquiry by the Board or by the architect will indicate among 
the sub-contractors listed those who have the reputation of purchasing' material 
advantageously and performing their work efficiently, and those who have the 
reputation of using cheap, inferior material and low-paid, inefficient labor. Ob- 
viously the latter class of sub-contractors should be promptly and uncondition- 
ally disapproved and not allowed to take part in the work. 

RESERVATIONS. It is often advisable that certain portions of the work 
be reserved, either from the architect’s contract or from inclusion in the gen- 
eral contract for a building. Mention has heretofore been made of reservation 
of equipment. Where a plain cork carpet or battleship linoleum is provided, 
there is also no especially good reason why an architect’s commission or a gen- 
eral contractor’s profit should be paid for this absurdly simple operation. All 
negotiations for permanent public service facilities — telephone, electricity, 
water and gas — should be exclusively between the Board and the respec- 
tive community government department or public utility corporation, and not 
thru the architect or the general contractor. The installation and testing 
of electric lighting fixtures should be thru the submission of competitive de- 
signs, within a previously fixed limit of cost, and a contract separate from the 
general contract. Underground lawn sprinkling system may or may not be 
separated advantageously from the general contract. 

Landscaping should be withheld for at least one year after the completion 
of a building. It usually happens that the new library building is erected upon 
a site which has been vacant and uncultivated for a long period of time. Weeds 
have flourished, the ripened seeds falling to the ground from year to year, w^ait- 
ing until the ground has been thoroly stirred to burst forth into enthusiastic 
splendor and produce a fine crop of new weeds; and if the stirring of the 
ground happens to be for the purpose of planting a new lawn, the first year of 
lawn will be a health)^ and vigorous weed patch, requiring more of the janitor’s 
time in pulling weeds from the lawn than attending to indoor duties. The 
breaking and grading of the ground for the construction of the building is in 
itself sufficient stimulus for the germination and growth of the major part of 



the seeds dormant in the ground; and if permitted to grow unchecked 
until just before seeding, then cut off close to the ground or turned deeply under, 
there will be very little trouble from weeds thereafter when the landscaping is 
installed. 

On certain occasions in the experience of the author it has been found 
greatly advantageous to reserve from the general contract the plumbing and 
electrical sub-contracts. The advisability of such reservation depends strictly 
upon local conditions at the time the general contract is awarded. 

REJECTION OF PROPOSALS. A clause now commonly to be found in 
neaidy all contracts reserves to the owner the right to reject any and all bids, 
and to waive all defects and irregularities therein. Many times during the past 
it has been found upon investigation that the contractor submitting the lowest 
bid did not have a record of satisfactory past performance ; or that his finances 
or resources were not as adequate as could be desired ; or that he was a “brok- 
er,” i. e., all his work is sub-let to sub-contractors, he himself being only the 
general contractor, furnishing bond, taking his profit, if any, but doing no part 
of the work himself whatsoever. Once a project has been advertised for con- 
tract, without a clause similar to that above-quoted the low bidder, if not given 
the contract, can bring a suit at law and have an excellent chance of winning 
and of forcing himself upon the unwilling owner. Where this right of rejec- 
tion is reserved, however, the owner can select any of the bidders he chooses, 
even the highest, provided, of course, he can show that those lower are not re- 
sponsible, or are otherwise unacceptable for any reason. 

In the haste and confusion of preparing and submitting a proposal a con- 
tractor will very often violate some technical requirement of the notice invit- 
ing bids, or other preliminary document. He may be the low bidder, thoro- 
ly responsible and capable of doing the work to the satisfaction of the 
owner. Shall his proposal be rejected on account of the violation of this tech- 
nical rec]uirement? Yes — if the owner has not reserved beforehand the right to 
waive such technical defects in bids received; No — if such reservation has been 
previously made. 

CALENDAR DAYS. One most important requirement of any contract is 
that it shall be completed within a certain specified time. If that time is ex- 
ceeded and if any material loss to the owner is occasioned by such over-run of 
the contract time, most contracts provide that a certain sum shall be paid by 
the contractor as liquidated damages in compensation of the owner’s loss, for 
each day’s delay in completing the work after the specified contract period. 
Formerly this period was set at so many “woi'king days ;” and no little con- 
fusion arose in determining just upon what date it should end and when the 
owner’s compensatory damages should commence. Should holidays be consid- 
ered “working days?” Should Saturday and Sunday be included as “working 
days?” In case an emergency arose demanding work to be done on these days in 
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order to save the partially-completed project from serious damage or desli ac- 
tion? 

In the contracts of today the time of completion is detennined much more 
accurately and exactly by stating therein that the work shall he completed, not 
in so many “working days,” but in so many “calendar days.” 

CHANGES IN THE WORK. Even tho the utmost care and 
forethought may have been observed in planning the building and working out 
its reciuirements, it is only human to overlook certain very important and ex- 
tremely desirable improvements until too late to include in the original plans 
and specifications It must be constantly remembered that there are three par- 
ties vitally interested in this contract — the owner, for wEom the work is being 
done; the contractor, who does the work; and the surety company, who bonds 
the work, guarantees the quality of material and workmanship, and that it will 
not cost more than the contract price. And in so doing, the surety company 
binds itself to pay out, if necessary, real money, not exceeding the amount set 
forth in the bond. 

Present-day contract forms in most instances provide that the work may be 
changed, and state the manner in which the corresponding price-adjustments 
shall be made. If any part of the original work is left out, of course the con- 
tract price is also proportionately reduced; and conversely, if additional work 
is to be done, extra payment will be allowed in accordance with the method set 
forth in the contract. 

These contracts usually provide further that such changes shall be made 
“with or without notice thereof to the surety company ;” in other words, the lat- 
ter virtually agrees beforehand to certain changes in the contract of which it 
has no knowledge. Within certain limits no doubt this is perfectly lawful, and 
agreeable to the company; but when these limits are exceeded, and where the 
changes in the aggregate are so extensive as practically to change the entire 
contract, then a grave question arises as to the legality of such changes and as 
to the further liability of the sui'ety company on a contract so changed as to 
be virtually an entirely different agreement. 

In fairness to the surety company and in order that there may be positively 
no question as to its continuing liability on the contract, including all of its 
changes, a limit should be stated in the bond and in the contract itself, which the 
total amount of the changes shall not exceed. 

Sections 6 and 7 , Appendix D, “Material and Labor Bond,” and “Work- 
manship Bond,” respectively, fix such limit of change at a maximum value of 
twenty percentum of the original amount of the contract. 

“EXTRAS.” Despite the fact that an undertaking of this kind is limited 
in cost to the amount set aside in the budget for the purpose, and that almost 
invariably certain very desirable features are omitted from the original con- 
tract in order to bring its price within the limits of the budget, very often the 
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owner will suddenly find some feature “absolutely indispensable!” but not a part 
of the project as let to contract. The contractor has obligated himself to buy 
materials of a certain class and in a certain cjuantity. If he makes a very 
marked change in either class or quantity of material ordered, the dealer will 
be entitled to some recompense or anticipated profit on his materials contracted 
for. but not accepted. Additional materials of entirely dilferent nature, wholly 
unanticipated when making up his estimates, must be bought by the contrac- 
tor without the advantages of favorable discount given for purchases in much 
greater volume. Unexpectedly greater payroll expenses for labor must be met. 
The contractor himself is entitled to additional compensation for his increased 
expense and work involved in installing these extra features. 

In most cases the extra work is so intimately connected with that of the orig- 
inal contract that it is not possible to have it done by a separate agreement. 
Knowing that in this instance he has no competition, the contractor is in a po- 
sition to fix the price of these extras at a far greater proportionate figure than 
if they had been included in his original contract. No contractor is in the busi- 
ness from motives of pure philanthropy, or from any great love for the owner. 
If these were the sole considerations he would not continue long in the con- 
tracting field, And a great many times in his years of construction experience 
the author has heard from contractors the statement that the expenses of the 
job were paid by the contract, and the profit from the “Extras.” 

HI-JACKING THE CONTRACTOR. Many owners regard the contrac- 
tor as a good-natured Santa Claus, ready and willing at all times to donate at 
his own expense those features of the building which seem desirable or indis- 
pensable but which have been omitted for budgetary reasons, or from the un- 
certainty of the designer or his failure to include just what he wanted to show 
in his plans or to describe in his specifications. As a general rule the average 
contractor is of generous, large-hearted disposition, anxious to please the owner 
and build up good-will for himself in the community. Accustomed to making 
large expenditures of money, taking as a matter of course the risks which come 
to them in the course of their business, impatient of insignificant, unimportant 
details, the majority of contractors will gladly accommodate the owner, install 
at their own expense and make no charge for such extras within reason- 
able limits and not involving the forfeiture of too great a proportion of their 
profit ,on the job. 

Many standard specifications contain a clause similar to the follow- 
ing : “The contractor shall supply such materials and perform such labor as may 
be required to complete the entire building in a satisfactory and acceptable man- 
ner, even tho such material and labor may not be shown in the i^lans or 
described in the specifications.” Aside from its very questionable legality, such 
provision leaves a broad way open for the owner to demand almost anything as 
being “required to complete the entire building in a satisfactory and acceptable 
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manner,” and in case the contractor dares to question such broad, arbitrary au- 
thority and refuses to perform some of the more eKpensive work demanded of 
him but not included in either the plans or the si)ecification&, the owner en- 
forces his demand by withholding' all subsequent periodical progress 
payments until the contractor does perform the work or brings a lawsuit to 
compel payment by the owner. No contractor should ever be made subject to 
the arbitrary whims and demands of the owner, or liable for the stupid mis- 
takes and uncertainty of design in any building, by the inclusion in his contract 
of any such clause as that quoted above. 

ADEQUATE INSPECTION. Asheretofore stated, the architect’s con- 
tract with the Board includes not only the design of the building but also su- 
pervision of the construction. No matter how excellent the material by tests 
may prove to be, if hastily, carelessly and improperly thrown together a weak, 
ill-constructed building is bound to result. The job superintendent is budgeted 
by the contractor as to expenditures for materials and labor payrolls, and as to 
time within which to perform each element of the work. Ele is instructed to 
finish the job as quickly as possible; and it is not for him voluntarily to waste 
time in super-refinements. By the terms of his contract it is the responsibility 
of the architect, as authorized representative of the owner to sec that every de- 
tail of the plans jand specifications is carried out in complete accordance with 
the architect’s original conception. 

This may be done by the personal supervision of the architect himself, or 
by an inspector employed for the purpose. If the architect attempts to per- 
form all the inspection work himself, he should devote sufficient time to the 
project to make sure that every detail is carried out strictly according to the 
contract. And this most certainly can not be done by his visiting the job only 
once or twice a week and spending from ten to thirty minutes at each visit, as 
is done in many instances. 

Where an inspector is employed in a great many cases it js the custom to 
hire an undergraduate student or a recent graduate from an engineering col- 
lege to do the work. This is ideal experience for the untrained inspector, but 
sometimes exceedingly unfortunate for the contractor. Almost hourly ques- 
tions arise as to the interpretation of the plans or specifications ; and afraid to 
use his own judgment or to venture an untried opinion, such inspector will often 
give a vague, indefinite decision, putting the contractor on his own responsi- 
bility as to the point involved, at the risk of being overruled and compelled sub- 
sequently by the architect to change that portion of the work in question. 

Happy is the lot of that contractor whose architect is of fair-minded dis- 
position and has at his disposal all the time to spend on the job necessary for its 
adequate inspection, or who has for an inspector one of long experience, good 
judgment, capable of forming immediate decisions and giving correct interpre- 
tations of the plans and specifications. 



PROTECTION OF TliE PUBLIC. With horrifying frequency we read 
in the daily papers of some person or group of persons killed outright or per- 
manently injured thru the gross carelessness of some contractor, in his fail- 
ure or neglect to provide proper safeguards for the protection of the innocent 
public during the progress of construction of the project for which he is re- 
sponsible. The collapse of the grandstand at the Rose Parade on New Year’s 
Day in Pasadena, California, in 1926; the killing or maiming of a transconti- 
nental bus-load of pilgrims returning from a religious conference in Texas in 
March, 1934, when running into an unguarded and unlighted highway exca- 
vation in the night-time; these and a host of other instances testify to the 
possibilities consequent upon the relaxation, even for an instant, of carefulness 
and caution on the part of the contractor. In practically every case the failure 
takes place in work intended only for some temporary purpose ; and where such 
catastrophe actually occurs, a criminal indictment, conviction and long-term im- 
prisonment results, in which the “owner” of the project is held equally guilty 
unless he can positively show his innocence by having taken beforehand 
the proper thought, and has included in the contract provision for the 
construction of even temporary work adequately strong ; has provided 
necessary barricades to protect the public from falling material and 
from dangerous excavations; and has supplied a sufficient number of red- 
colored lights to warn passing motorists and pedestrians and keep them from 
colliding with piles of construction materials not ordinarily to be expected in that 
place. And not alone for the general public, but equal care must be taken to 
provide for the safety of workmen employed on the job, in the way of ade- 
quate shoring, bracing, runways, hoisting towers and all other work of tempo- 
rary nature ; even though these employees may be taken care of in a measure 
at least by the provision of liability insurance discussed in the following para- 
graph. 

LIABILITY INSURANCE. Until within recent years any person who 
worked at a dangerous occupation of any kind did so strictly at his own risk. 
A laborer falling from a scaffold ; a carpenter wounded by one of his own tools 
in the performance of his task ; a workman hurt from any cause — all were pre- 
sumed to receive injury as a direct result of their own carelessness ; and in or- 
der to compel the employer to assume any responsibility for such injury their 
only recourse was to bring a suit at law for damages, with the chances even 
that the decision would be against them. 

Today this is wholly changed. In practically all states laws are now in ef- 
fect, protecting all employees in every class of gainful occupation, with a few ex- 
ceptions such as household employees, agricultural laborers and others. Where 
the law requires the protection of any class of employees against injury from 
accidents arising within the scope of their employment, the employer is com- 
pelled to take out insurance covering his entire group of employees ; either from 
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a private insurance company, or in some instances from a state depart- 
ment handling such matlers, or he may elect and agree with the state to assume 
the risk and himself to pay the amount awarded the injured employee. No 
red tape, no litigation necessary; the employee is iujui-ed, while at work for 
the employer; he receives his weekly aid, and medical care as rc([uired by law; 
and thereafter he receives his weekly or monthly payments from the insurance 
company, the state or from his employer, until he has recovered sufliciently to 
go to work again. And practically all modern construction contracts contain a 
clause which compels the contractor to maintain adequate liability insurance. 

FIRE INSURANCE. In addition to liability insurance the up-to-date con- 
tract also requires the contractor to maintain fire insurance, to protect himself 
— and secondarily the owner — from loss thru fire occurring in the uncom- 
pleted building. Altho it is the theory of the law that the building belongs 
entirely to the contractor until it is completely finished and paid for, and that 
he alone is responsible for any damage which may occur to the uncompleted 
structure; when a fire occurs and seriously damages or destroys the latter, and 
so impairs the capital and resources of the contractor that he is unable to re- 
build the portion destroyed and continue with the construction, it does not 
help the situation very materially for the owner to disclaim any ownership or 
any part of the loss. 

Altho the owner has not yet accepted the destroyed building, it is very 
probable that he has been making periodical progress payments as 
the construction proceeded. With the making of these periodical payments the 
owner has acquired an equitable interest in the building, this interest becoming 
greater as the total amount paid to the contractor increases over the time in- 
tervening since construction was started. Where adequately insured therefore, 
not only is the contractor reimbursed for his loss sustained in the destruction 
of part or all of the unfinished building, but the owner is fully protected as 
well for his equitable interest. 

In sections where earthquakes occur it is also a measure of justifiable pru- 
dence to take out earthquake insurance on a building under construction. If 
the building is properly designed however, and adequately constructed to 
withstand earthquake shocks, there is not likely to be excessive damage from 
this source, and usually the contractor can well afford to carry this risk 
himself. 

PERMITS AND LICENSES. Paternalistic Government in its steady growth 
has extended itself to the point where the people of any community are now al- 
most universally restricted as to what they may and what they may not erect 
within the local governmental jurisdiction in the way of buildings. These re- 
strictions are enacted into ordinances, or promulgated by legally-constituted 
authority as regulations, and every structure built within the community limits 
must conform to a definite, minimum standard of safety and excellence. To see 
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that this is actually done, a corps of governmental experts is maintained, each 
an expert in his line and each thoroly acquainted with all laws and regula- 
tions affecting his particular specialty. The wtork performed conscientiously 
by these inspectors inures to the direct benefit of the owner, not only compel- 
ling him to conform to the established standards, but protecting him as 
well from any possibility of damage arising from slip-shod, inferior construc- 
tion on the part of his neig'hbors. The salaries and expenses of this corps of in- 
spectors are paid therefore thru fees assessed for the issuance of permits, 
by the proper governmental department, to proceed with the construction of 
the building. Before such permit will be issued, the owner, or the architect, or 
the contractor must submit to the issuing governmental department 
a complete set of plans and specifications, in order that this department may 
check and determine whether the building is designed with the necessary 
strength and safety, and whether the plans and specifications comply in all 
respects with the requirements of the community building ordinances and reg- 
ulations. 

These latter are altered so frequently and so materially that it is indeed 
difficult for even an architect or a contractor to keep fully informed of all such 
changes. A building is advertised and the contract let to the lowest bidder; 
this contractor, customarily required to secure and pay for the general permit, 
submits his plans and specifications for this purpose. Meanwhile the require- 
ments have been materially changed, unknown to the architect when preparing 
his plans, or to the contractor when submitting his bid. As a result of these 
changed requirements very considerable alteration must be made in the plans 
and specifications, involving also changes in the quantity, or in the quality, or 
even the kind of material itself which must be used in order to conform to the 
required standards. Supplementary agreements between the owner and the 
contractor, involving price changes in the contract, must be made and approved 
in writing by the bonding company, and all this time the contractor’s organiza- 
tion is kept idle while the necessary alterations in plans, specifications and 
terms of the contract are being effected. 

This situation, which occurs with vastly vexatious frequency, is absurdly 
easy to avoid, by the simple methed of requiring the architect himself to secure 
the general permit for the building before the contract is advertised and let; in 
this manner any changes necessary to be made in the plans and specifications 
can be made beforehand, the contractor’s force is not kept idly waiting, and no 
alterations in the contract, or supplementary agreements involving changes in 
the price subsequent to letting the contract, are thereby made necessary as a 
result of changes in the community’s standard building requirements. 

In addition to the general permit described above, certain special permits 
or licenses, such as those for plumbing, heating and electrical work, are 
required in many communities. Standard forms of contract usually require that 
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these shall be secured and paid for by the contractor. 

PATENTS AND ROYALTIES. One prolific source of trouble in the coii' 
struction profession to be guarded carefully against is the inadvciicnt infringe- 
ment of patents held by others. One hundred fifty years ago our forefathers, 
conceiving and charting the course of an entirely new form of government, pro- 
vided in Section 8, Article 8 of the Constitution, for the promotion of the prog- 
ress of science and useful arts by securing for limited times to authors and in- 
ventors the exclusive right to their respective writings and discoveries. In 
consequence, during the above-mentioned period full advantage has been taken 
of this constitutional privilege, and a person using a new material or a new 
method of construction can fully expect to find a patent involved therein some- 
where. In the case of materials the patent is usually purchased by the manu- 
facturer, or licensed and a royalty paid by him to the patentee, which the con- 
sumer or customer pays in the final analysis as an included part of the selling 
price itself. But where methods are patented, unless the architect designing or 
the contractor constructing the work is very careful, he is most likely to find 
himself broug'ht into litigation and a suit for recovery of damages, as well as 
the payment of royalties for using a method the exclusive right to which the 
government has awarded to the patentee. In order to forestall this situation 
and to protect the owner against such litigation as well as from the con- 
sequences arising from any use of patented machinery, materials or construction 
methods by the contractor unauthorized by his contract, practically all stand- 
ard contract forms now contain a clause similar to the following; 

“The Contractor shall pay all royalties and license fees. He shall defend 
all suits or claims for infringement of patent rights and shall save the Owner 
harmless from loss on account thereof, except on account of such patented 
products as are expressly called for in the specifications.” 

ADVERTISING SIGNS. When a structure of pleasing lines and beautiful 
construction is in the process of erection, the passers-by are naturally curious 
to learn who designed it, and the name of the contractor building the same. 
In order to satisfy this curiosity on the part of the public it is a customary 
procedure to erect upon the site a sign, large or small, plain or ornate, costly 
or inexpensive, according to the fancy of the architect, setting forth the names 
and businesses, and addresses of the architect, the general contractor and all 
principal sub-contractors. 

This is a legitimate form of advertising and under rightful circumstances 
very commendable. Too often, however, this sign is made an integral part of 
the contract; its description included in the specifications for the job, and the 
cost figured by the contractor as a part of the cost of the entire work. In other 
words, the owner, receiving no benefit whatsoever from such advertising, pays 
for a sign erected for the exclusive benefit of the designer and the builder of 
the structure. Such inclusion at the expense of the owner is “cheap,” and not 
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in the least in keeping witb the dignity of the architectural and contracting 
profession. If the architect and the various contractors desire to advertise their 
respective businesses by means of a sign on the site, then they should provide 
and pay for that sign themselves, and remove the same when the owner accepts 
and occupies the building. 

ENGINEERING SERVICE. The erection of a new building very much 
resembles a jig-saw puzzle, with this exception — all of the separate parts of the 
jig-saw puzzle are cut out and separated from a finished picture, and all these 
parts are found together in the box in which received; whereas the dif- 
ferent parts of the new building must be cut out, fabricated, shaped and finished 
sometimes many thousands of miles from the place of their final assembly. For 
a building in California or Montana the structural steel may be fabricated and 
shipped from Bethlehem, Pennsylvania or Birmingham, Alabama; granite from 
Vermont; limestone from Indiana; marble from Alaska ; ornamental metal work 
from Chicago, Illinois ; and other materials from as many different and widely- 
separated sections of the country. 

In order to reduce the freight charges to a minimum these various mate- 
rials are made ready at the factory to install without further preparation im- 
mediately upon their receipt at destination. To guide the manufacturers in 
their original preparation are the full-size details and shop drawings, previ- 
ously mentioned in this book. But merely this is not enough ; from the instant 
of commencement of work on the building until the last piece of decorative ma- 
terial is set, step by step accurate measurements must be taken, careful checks 
must be made and the entire structure kept to its exact dimensions, or else the 
materials arriving in their finished state will not fit into the respective places 
for which designed. And for the purpose of making these daily checks and 
measurements skilled and competent engineering services are absolutely im- 
perative. 

Certain contractors, inherent gamblers by nature, if permitted will attempt 
to have this work done by their foremen or their superintendents. Such pro- 
cedure is exceedingly risky, as these employees are not usually trained in work 
of this class and are too prone to make mistakes or to perform careless work, 
both of which may be exceedingly expensive later to correct, besides infallibly 
producing an unsightly botch job where the corrections have had to be made. 
In order to insure that the necessary engineering work is done in a proper and 
efficient manner, the specifications should require that all survey work should 
be done, and all lines, grades and elevations given, checked and certified by a 
competent practicing engineer. 

CONSTRUCTION DETAILS. In the preceding chapter the reader was 
wtarned of the more common mistakes and pitfalls to be encountered and 
avoided in the design of the building. In construction as well, certain details 
must receive more than merely casual attention if we would produce a structure 
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of the very best quality obtainable from the matei ials used. Discussion of some 
of the moie important details of construction follows hereafter in this chapter. 

INSERTS. One detail often overlooked in the preparation of specifica- 
tions, or purposely omitted by the contractor’s superintendent as too much 
trouble, is that of metal inserts to tie together various portions of the building 
constructed at different times or of different matei ials. This feature is impor- 
tant in walls, particularly in regions affected by earthquakes. The ideal method 
would be to construct all walls, interior and exterior, of the same mateiial, all 
at the same time and all of equal unit strength, as one continuous whole. Ob- 
viously this ideal method is entirely impossible and impracticable. When there- 
fore it becomes necessary to join any section of wall, or any other part of the 
building, with other work previously finished, the juncture between the old 
work and the new becomes a point of weakness in the structure, which can be 
very materially strengthened by providing in the specifications and including in 
the work the metal ties aforementioned. 

These must be of adequate size, number, strength and distribution to carry 
their proportionate load or stress. They must be built into the work as it pro- 
gresses ; for if, as an afterthought, and as is all too frequently done, they are 
carelessly thrust into a concrete mass which has already partially or wholly set, 
or if they are driven roughly into the mortar joint between bricks or units of 
masonry which has partly hardened, not only is the existing concrete, brick 
or masonry work weakened by such process but the value of the inserts them- 
selves is nil and the purpose for which they are used is wholly defeated. 

CONCRETE. As the strength of a chain is limited to that of its weakest 
link, so is the strength and durability of any structure determined by the quality 
of material, consistency of mixture, method of placing and resulting' density of 
the concrete used in its foundations and walls. Its component materials must 
be clean, hard, and with surfaces sufficiently rough to afford good adhesion 
with the cement. Reinforcing steel must be free from dirt, rust-scale, oil or any 
other substance which will prevent perfect contact with the concrete Sand 
must not contain an excessive proportion of earth or clay, and both sand and 
water must be wholly free from organic acids resulting from decay of leaves, 
plants and other vegetable matter. The presence of these acids is very quickly 
and easily ascertained by mixing' a small sample of the suspected material with 
a 3 percent solution of sodium hydroxide. Normally a light yellow or straw 
color, if the mixture of sample and solution changes to brown, the presence of 
these acids is infallibly indicated, and the darker the resulting color, the greater 
the percentage of organic acid present. 

The effect of these acids on concrete is clearly illustrated in the case of a 
reinforced concrete schoolhouse coming under the author’s observation in the 
Philippine Islands approximately 25 years ago. All tests of materials required 
by the specifications at the time had been made by the Government Bureau 
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of Standards, and all materials were presumably satisfactory. When placed 
however, the concrete persistently refused to harden, and remained in a semi- 
mushy condition, easily penetrated with the blade of a pocket-knife. Instituting’ 
a lesearch and an exhaustive series of laboratory tests, and eliminating the 
suspected materials one by one, the Bureau of Standards finally proved that 
the water used for mixing the concrete was to blame, and that the trouble arose 
from the presence in the water of organic acids resulting from the decay of 
vegetable matter. 

The average person pictures concrete merely as a mixture of cement, sand, 
crushed stone or gravel, and water, which after mixing and placing turns in 
some miraculous and unexplainable manner to stone. Very few realize that 
this hardening is brought about by a natural rccrystallization of the cement, 
which, before it hardens, acts in precisely the same manner as glue in binding 
the sand and stone aggregates together. When proportioning the various in- 
gredients, in order to obtain the maximum density and consequent strength, 
the interstitial spaces or voids between the individual fragments of the stone 
or gravel aggregate are carefully ascertained, and filled with other stone frag- 
ments of smaller size and sand grading from coarse to fine, mixed together in 
sufficient quantity just to occupy these voids with a slight excess to care for 
any possible error in the calculated percentage of voids in the stone. Cement, 
in quantity a little more than the volumo of the interstices in the sand and 
smaller stone, is dissolved in wafer — partially at least — coating every portion 
of the surface of each stone fragment and grain of sand with this cement-glue 
solution, and filling all voids theretofore unoccupied by sand or small stone 
fragments. 

Having been poured into the forms, after two or three hours this plastic 
concrete mixture begins to ‘^set” or crystallize; and after twelve to twenty- 
four hours the so-called final set or hardening is complete. This process was 
exhibited by means of slow-motion micro-movie pictures at a meeting of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, in January, 1916, in New York City. 
Small, short transparent crystals suddenly appeared thruout the mass shown 
on the screen; and as the audience watched, these crystals grew slightly 
thicker, and increased rapidly in length, intermingling, interwinding and inter- 
twining in and out among the adjacent crystals in a manner exactly similar to 
the angle-worms carried along for bait in a tin can when we used to go fishing 
in our youth. Gradually the process continued until at last the whole inter- 
stitial space among the aggregates was seen to be filled solidly with this inter- 
twined recrystallized cement, giving to it the appearance of an original crystal- 
line stone. 

Many years of research and experimentation by different engineering so- 
cieties, the Portland Cement Association, American Society for Testing 
Materials and other technical organizations have proved to a definite degree 
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of cxactiLude that the proportion of water producing the strongest possible 
concrete, makes a mixture of such stiff consistency as to he exceedingly difficult 
to place properly in forms. The standard method adopted for measuring its 
relative consistency is that of the “slump” test; filling the frustnun of a sheet 
iron cone, 12 inches high, 12 inches in diameter at the bottom and 4 inches in 
diameter at the top, with concrete taken from one of the hatches at the mixer ; 
placing in the cone in three layers of uniform height, and tamping each layer 
as placed with a certain definite number of strokes of a pointed iron rod, then 
lifting off the cone immediately and measuring the settlement or “slump” of the 
fresh, unsupported concrete. And mixtures designed to produce the strongest 
concrete would have practically no slump whatsoever ; would not pour freely, 
fill the corners of the forms completely and surround with perfect contact 
the intricate web of reinforcing steel in the rather narrow space within the 
forms. 

Until very recently, in order to increase the fluidity of the concrete, more 
water than necessary for maximum strength was used, producing a mixture 
with a slump not exceeding 3 to 6 inches and weakening the gluing power of 
the cement to a degree far disproportionate to the extra quantity of water used, 
in a manner exactly similar to weakening library paste by excessive dilution 
with water. 

When poured too wet into the forms the various ingredients separated or 
“segregated the stone fell in a pile directly beneath the point where the pour- 
ing occurred ; the liquid mortar drained away, and flowed to a lower point in 
the forms; and over all floated a scum of diluted cement, or “laitance,” which, 
slowly settling as the mixture hardened, left a skim surface, a plane of separa- 
tion to prevent the cohesion of this pouring and the next, and produced a 
concrete of most ununiform character — “honey-comb” and air-pockets where the 
stone had fallen and a weak, porous dried mortar where the sand had collected 
and the water dried out. 

This condition was most emphatically illustrated in the case of one of the 
earlier branches of the Los Angeles Public Librar}^ system. The contract with 
the architect included also the inspection of construction by his office, and an 
inspector was assigned under his direction to do the work. When pouring the 
basement walls was started the concrete mixture was of the character described 
in the paragraph immediately preceding. Over the protest of the author this 
portion of the basement wall was allowed to remain; and therein was the 
author greatly delinquent in his duty to the Library Board, in not DEMAND- 
ING that the forms at this point be taken down, and the defective concrete 
removed and replaced with a mixture of the proper consistency as provided in 
the specifications ; for upon the advent of the first storm of the succeeding 
rainy season the water, working its way downward between the ground and 
the outer wall of the building, poured thru this honey-combed section and 
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flooded Ihc basement. 

Until only a year or two ago attempts were made to use a mixture of 
much stiffer consistency which would hold together and not segregate when 
poured into the forms; then to insure its uniform distribution by "tamping’' 
with a long-handled spade, or an iron bar, or a slender wooden pole, to break 
up the air-pockets and honey-comb spots; but rarely even with the utmost 
care was this result ever secured to a perfect degree. Today the up-to-date and 
forward-looking builder is able to use a concrete of far drier, stilfer, stronger 
consistency, having a slump not to exceed IV 2 inches, and to fill all sharp 
corners and surround the reinfoi cement completely by vibrating the forms with 
a fairly heavy electric hammer or vibrator, acting in a manner somewhat 
similar to the massage vibrators in beauty parlors. The stiff est, most stub- 
born, sullen-looking pile of concrete, feeling the soothing effect of the vibrator 
tapping lightly but with extreme rapidity the form in its vicinity, will begin 
to weaken, settle down and in a few seconds will drive out all air bubbles, sur- 
round its reinforcement completely, fill up its form in a much more perfect 
manner and produce a finished material of far greater solidity, density and 
strength than was ever possible to secure heretofore by the wet-concrete-and 
-tamping method. And all up-to-date concrete specifications should unequivo- 
cally require that all concrete in the contract be tamped, puddled and settled 
by thoroly vibrating the forms with an electric hammer or vibrator especially 
designed for this purpose. 

MASONRY, STONE AND TILE WORK, The raison d’etre for a masonry 
building is two fold: (1) strength, and (2), beauty. The strength is provided 
by proper design and specifications ; by taking careful precaution in the choice 
of materials, testing after their receipt, and their incorporation in the proper 
manner into the building. The beauty of the finished structure is brought about 
by the careful and faithful execution of the architect’s conception, as set forth 
in the drawings and details. And it is the responsible duty of the inspector 
on the construction, whoever he may be, to co-operate in every respect with 
the architect, and to require of the contractor the proper carrying out of the 
most minute detail of the plans and specifications. Brick must be supplied of 
even hardness and uniform color, except where otherwise required in order to 
permit the working out of patterns in this material. Stone must be hard, non- 
porous, and of even color over the whole surface, except, as in the case of 
marble, where variegations in color are designedly used by the architect in his 
decorative scheme. Terra cotta and tile must be evenly burned, true to pattern 
and with no variation in colors from those shown in the architect’s drawings. 
All material must be very carefully sized, to produce joints of uniform width, 
and all exterior masonry units must be set evenly spaced with joints so aligned 
as to produce perfectly plumb vertical lines from top to bottom of the wall, and 
not resemble the track of a snail in the morning after a rainy night. A per- 
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inissiblc variation of this last requirement is in the case of the so-called “Mex- 
ican architecture,” (See Plate 9), of considerable vog'ue in the southwestern 
portion of the United States, where lines of masonry joints in the walls of a 
building, both vertical and horizontal, arc purposely made wavy and jumbled. 

One feature woefully slighted by a great many masonry sub-conti actors 
if given the least opportunity is that of properly joining the face work, or 
decorative work, with the brick or concrete backing'. Careful and constant 
watch must be kept thruout the construction to insure that they do not use 
mortar which has been mixed so long as to have become “set,” and therefore 
valueless, that all joints arc filled completely with mortar, and not a mere dab 
here and there, to be concealed later by the “pointing” or touching up ; that 
the metal inserts, set (presumably) beforehand in the backing to which this 
masonry is joined, are properly connected and incorporated as the masonry 
work proceeds ; and that the space between the masonry and its corresponding 
backing is solidly filled with liquid cement grout, cementing the two together ; 
first wetting the surfaces of both the facing and backing to insure the perfect 
adhesion of the grout. A building may be of the most beautiful, imposing and 
solid appearance; but unless the foregoing precautions are taken, an earthquake 
or other violent disturbance may come along, shake off the masonry facing and 
disclose it to have been merely a thin shell, weakly, imperfectly and insecurely 
fastened to the backing of the building, a constant menace to the unsuspect- 
ing passers-by. 

Material must be suited to the locality where used. Obviously an open, 
porous stone, for instance, should never be used for exterior trim in an ex- 
tremely damp climate, particularly where frost occurs. The pores of the stone 
become saturated with water, which, freezing, expands, disintegrates this 
material and quickly causes its total destruction. Nor is this disintegration 
uniform in its effeict all over the face of the building, being much more rapid 
and severe at the bottom near the ground than at the higher elevations. In 
the case of a public building erected in the state of Washington, on the west 
coast, an open, porous sandstone was used for trim. Originally of a deep red 
color, the portion in contact with the ground quickly became a vivid streaky 
green, where the material absorbed water and moss started to grow; outlining 
the separation planes of the different laminae or strata, and producing a general 
etfect of the most sickly and unsightly character. And with the regular occur- 
rence of the freezing winter months the finished outer surface of the stone be- 
gan to spall, loosen and fall to the ground, from the expansion and wedging 
of the icei crystals forming from the water with which the stone was saturated. 

ORNAMENTAL METAL. In metal supplied for the interior and ex- 
terior ornamentation of the building — cast iron, wrought iron, aluminum, 
copper or brass — the same degree of care in its fabrication should be demanded 
as that required for brick, stone, tile and masonry in the paragraph immediately 
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preceding. It is true that hand-wrought metal is considered far more beautiful 
than machine-wrought, and that a certain amount of imperfections left in the 
work is the hall-mark of hand- wrought metal. Hammer marks in wrought 
iron, brass, copper or aluminum may show to a very slight extent without too 
nmch jnarring of the effect; a few small blowholes in east iron are inescapable; 
but there is not the slightest excuse for careless, hasty, illfitting workmanship, 
with corners slovenly rounded and with gaping spaces and holes where the 
work should be tightly joined, or for depressions and joints filled with putty in 
a clumsy endeavor to conceal gross defects in workmanship, and no work of 
this character should ever be permitted in the building. 

CLEANING UP. At the conclusion of construction work special care 
should be taken by the inspector or representative of the owner to see that 
the building is thoroly cleaned and left in a condition suitable for occupancy. 
The contractor’s superintendent, after months of working on this project, is 
in a hurry to leave and begin a new job if one is available. He and the sub- 
contractors! squabble as to the responsibility for this pile of trash or that heap 
of debris; and in the confusion there is evei'y likelihood of this waste material 
being left rigLt where it is unless the owner’s representative personally demands 
that it be removed and the premises properly cleaned, as required by every 
correctly drawn set of specifications. The question of the responsibility of this 
person or that person is no concern of the owner’s representative ; for the 
contract deals only with the general contractor, and to him only shall the 
owner look to have every detail carried out, including the final cleaning in an 
acceptable manner. 

And the specifications should provide not only for the final clean-up when 
the building is finished, but as well as for any intermediate cleaning whenever 
necessary. This is vastly important in the case of a building with a wooden 
floor and a vacant open space beneath. Blocks, sawdust, pieces of wood, sacks, 
scraps and sheets of paper, and other material of this nature fall between the 
floor joists to the open space below. Backfilling the foundation buries this waste 
material, forming a perfect paradise in this warm space, when the building is 
finished, for wandering termites seeking a place to make their home. Tn a build- 
ing of this kind the rule should be made and rigidly enforced, that all blocks, 
sawdust, pieces of wood and accumulations of all cellulose material of whatso- 
ever nature shall be removed immediately from the space beneath the floor, and 
this space kept clean and absolutely free from all materials of this class. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EQUIPMENT 

EQUIPMENT REQUIRED. Long before a new library building has been 
contemplated and begun the Librarian from time to time has wished that the 
present establishment had this piece of furniture or that article of eciuipment. 
It is even possible that a written list of such desired equipment has been kept, 
in anticipation of the time when a new building* should be erected. 

Even tho such list might not have been kept, those in the business of 
supplying library 'equipment when requested are glad to send a representative 
to consult with and to assist the Board in determining what equipment should 
be selected and used in a new building in process of construction. This con- 
sultation and assistance are a regular part of the service rendered by respon- 
sible companies of this kind, and the Librarian or the Board need not feel the 
slightest hesitancy in asking for such service. 

When, with the advice of a repi'esentative of a library eciuipment agency, 
the list has been completed, the Librarian and the Board will then check it over 
and determine which items are actually necessary and which may be omitted 
without detriment to the service expected to be given in the new building. It 
W'ill be remembered that these representatives are in the business of selling, and 
are anxious to sell as much as possible to each purchaser. On the other hand 
a conscientious representative of a reliable, reputable firm will never advise the 
purchase of any equipment which does not have a distinctly desirable use ; and 
coming in contact daily with libraries all over the country and keeping informed 
with all the latest developments designed to increase the Librarian’s efficiency, 
they are much better able to advise intelligently what ecjuipment is up-to-date 
and necessary, and what is superfluous, in furnishing the new building. 

Of immense assistance to the Librarian in finally determining the amount 
and kind of equipment required is to secure a scale-drawing of the floor plan, 
which will be gladly furnished by the architect upon request. Ascertain from 
equipment catalogs and from representatives of library equipment agencies the 
area and dimensions of floor space required for each piece of furniture desired. 
From cardboard or paper cut out templates, to the exact scale of the plan fur- 
nished, representing each piece of equipment. Arrange these moveable card- 
board or paper templates on the floor plan, moving them about until that ar- 
rangement most satisfactory is secured. This method will infallibly disclose 
w'hether or not too much furniture is contemplated, overcrowding the available 
space and interfering unduly with the character of service to be rendered to the 
prospective patrons of the new building. 

Being an institution of the local community government, no doubt the 
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Board is required by law to purchase all equipment by competitive bidding-. The 
thought may occur that the consultory representatives of library equipment 
agencies may advise the purchase of such equipment as may be supplied only by 
them, in this manner defeating any real competition therein. In five years’ ex- 
perience building and equipping libraries the author found no suspicion oE any 
such action on the part of these representatives. On the contrary, they assist- 
ed in the preparation of specifications and lists of required equipment admitting 
the widest and fairest competition; depending upon the superior merit 
and quality of their product, and the reputation of their firm, to overcome any 
slight disadvantage in prices submitted. And very rarely has this confidence 
been misplaced ; for these representatives usually secured their full share of the 
business in supplying this equipment, and in a few cases where, on account of 
unusually low prices submitted by competitors the product of the latter was 
accepted, the purchaser regretted his acceptance of this cheap equipment be- 
cause of it rajoid deteroriation after installation. 

QUALITY OF EQUIPMENT. After the completion of one library build- 
ing it is most improbable that in the average community a second will be built, 
at least for two or three genei'ations. The architect, as a matter of professional 
pride, specifies materials of the best and most durable nature and workmanship 
of the highest quality, consistent with the amount available for this purpose, in 
its construction. When completed the structure is a monument to the progres- 
sive spirit and a credit to the community. 

To an equal degree the question of quality in the equipment should 
be given most profound consideration. It is most inconsistent to spend a large 
amount of money in erecting a building, taking a vast pride in making such ex- 
penditure, then grow close and niggardly in the purchase of furniture and equip- 
ment for the interior thereof. Furthermore, great differences in price usually 
represent corresponding differences in quality, for the purchaser ordinarily se- 
cures exactly what he pays for, no more and no less, and cheap equipment is 
almost always of proportionately inferior quality, requiring a high expenditure 
for its repair and upkeep during its short life in addition to the cost of its early 
replacement. 

This is forcibly illustrated in the purchase of certain tables for public read- 
ing rooms. One competitor offered his wares for $12.50 each. Another asked 
$16.50 apiece for his product. The former was of light, skimpy construc- 
tion, poorly glued and fastened together, and within ten years of its purchase 
was completely scrapped despite expenswe maintenance costs meanwhile in at- 
tempting to keep it in repair. The latter, of strong, heavy construction and 
honest workmanship, used in a different library, cost nothing for its upkeep 
after its original installation and bids far to last as long as the building in which 
it is installed, and possibly during the life of one or more subsequent buildings 
as well. 
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QUALIFYING THE BIDDERS. Where the Board is required by law to 
purchase equipiucul thru competitive bidding', and to advertise and let con- 
tracts for that purpose, the procedure is veiy similar to that for the construc- 
tion of the building as outlined in Chapter III altho much simpler. The 
amount involved is less. The bidders must have qualifications of far different 
nature than building contractors. Adequate plant, favorable reputation and ac- 
tual experience over a certain period of time and reasonably assured financial 
standing- should be the criterion rather than an immense bank account, and 
other features required in the case of the contractors for the building ; and if the 
equipment manufacturer is found upon thoro investigation to produce 
library equipment of a quality satisfactory to his clientele; if his output is con- 
tinuous and steady, and if he is given a satisfactory credit rating by his bank, 
or his local credit association or by Dun and Bradstreet’s credit reporting agen- 
cies, then the Board may dispense with the voluminous, complicated ques- 
tionnaire required in Chapter III for building contractors and proceed with a 
reasonable degree of assurance to award him the contract. 

All bidders should be required by the specifications to have had a minimum 
of not less than two years of actual, successful experience in the manufacture of 
LIBRARY FURNITURE of a quality not inferior to that described in the speci- 
fications, and as proof of this experience to be able to refer to complete instal- 
lations of this equipment made within the preceding two years, which may be 
seen by the Librarian if within a reasonable distance, or of which otherwise the 
purchaser may be asked to make a confidential, detailed report. 

This actual experience in manufacturing equipment can not be too 
strongly stressed. Every local furniture maker and cabinet manufacturer is 
imbued with the idea that he is thoro ly capable of making this equipment, 
and many of them proceed to submit proposals for the work whether properly 
experienced, equipped with the necessary machinery and supplied with the re- 
quired materials or not. His chamber of commerce endorses him ; local public 
spirit or patriotism is invoked ; and every possible political influence is used to 
secure for him the job. His prices are sometimes, tho not always, lower 
than those of skilled, experienced library equipment manufacturers; but if he 
can not demonstrate finally, conclusively and unmistakably that he is able to 
turn out furniture and equipment of the class and quality demanded by the 
specifications, then a wise, prudent and cautious Board will ignore all appeals 
and demands, made solely on the score of local influence and public spirit, and 
will award the contract to another bidder better qualified according to the re- 
quirements of the specifications, for reasons which will appear hereinafter. 

GUARANTIES. Guaranties also may be simpler. A bidder’s bond should 
be required to insure that, if awarded the contract, the low bidder will not back 
out and refuse to proceed with his contract. Customary practice fixes 
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the penal amount of this bond at a sum not less than 10 percent of the amount of 
the proposal. A bidder’s bond is no more trouble to secure than a certi- 
fied check or a cashier’s check; it does not have to be cashed, and if the bond is 
lost it will be of no value to the finder, and the possible consequences ol the loss 
may not be quite so serious. The cost to the contractor is not excessive, and in 
the case of the successful bidder is usually nil, this bond being wiitten by piac- 
tically all companies without cost in consideration for the issuance of the per- 
formance bond by the same surety company. 

A performance bond should be required for a reasonable amount, not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five percent of the amount of the contract, to insure the quality 
and durability of the equipment and its freedom from necessary repairs and re- 
placements due to defects in workmanship and materials, for a stated period, 
not less than two years, after its installation. 

SAMPLES. Bidders should be required to furnish the Board, on the day 
of opening the proposals, with certain samples of equipment designed and built 
exclusively for library purposes, affording a visual demonstration of the com- 
parative merits and defects of the products proposed to be installed by the re- 
spective manufacturers and to show the quality of materials, method of joining 
and general excellence of workmanship. Standard specifications usually include 
among these samples a section of table top, a section of table leg, a read- 
ing table, a library reading room chair, a section of shelving with one end up- 
right, one intermediate upright and a full complement of shelves, a com- 
plete card catalog cabinet and if available a sample book truck. 

DRAWINGS. No matter how carefully and exhaustively drawn, specifi- 
cations at best can but imperfectly describe the appearance and method of con- 
struction of some of the more complicated equipment such as charging desks 
and similar furniture. Different manufacturers have certain differences in their 
methods of technical procedure in fabricating this furniture, making the joints 
and doing other necessary work. In each factory a drafting force is employed, 
which makes drawings in detail of every step followed by the particular factory 
in its manufacturing processes; and the workmen are far more familiar with 
these drawings and are able to turn out a much better class of work than if 
furnished drawings from a different source and prepared perhaps by a drafts- 
man employed by the purchaser and possibly unfamiliar with the technical de- 
tails of such construction. For the purpose therefore of clarifying and sup- 
plementing the specifications bidders are required to furnish drawings, cuts or 
sketches, of certain designated equipment such as the charging desk, book dis- 
play rack, map case, and book truck if a sample of this article is not available 
for exhibition, 

ALTERATIONS IN THE CONTRACT. As in the case of the construc- 
tion of the building, it sometimes happens that changes may appear desirable 
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after contract has been entered into and work started thereon, and provision 
is usually made for such changes, increasing or diminishing the quantities to be 
purchased, with a proportional increase or reduction in the contract price. In 
the preceding chapter it was pointed out that the power to make such changes 
should be limited to a certain maximum percentage of the contract price, 
which in the case of manufactured equipment should not exceed possibly 25 
percent. 

Where a manufacturer is engaged in making a certain number of each ar- 
ticle and has already purchased his materials for the contract, it is very prob- 
able that he can secure additional materials at the same unit prices. His unit 
labor costs are no greater. There is no additional selling expense. His man- 
ufacturing and accounting overhead is not disproportionately augmented, and 
any increase in his order is likely to render him a profit in approximately the 
same proportion, or perhaps even a little more, than if he should turn out only 
the quantity provided in the original contract. But Where his contract is re- 
duced, and particularly in case he has made a specially favorable price basing 
his total profit on the original volume of business to be done, and taking into ac- 
count his selling overhead which will be approximately the same whether the 
order be large or small, an unlimited reduction in his contract could very easily 
cause him to lose not only all of his anticipated profit but on the total transac- 
tion as well. And in such circumstances his bonding company also would have 
an important voice in the matter, notwithstanding that the agreement 
might provide for unlimited increase or diminution in the quantity of equipment 
to be furnished, and that such changes might be made with or without the con- 
sent of the bonding company ; for such grossly unfair procedure would receive 
very little consideration or have very little likelihood of approval in any court 
of law: or equity should litigation arise as the result of such unlimited change in 
the contract. 

MATERIALS. It is exceedingly interesting to compare the respective 
merits and defects of steel and wood used in manufacturing furniture. Steel 
of special chemical composition is rolled in sheets of varying gaug'c or thick- 
ness for this purpose. Furniture of this material is lighter, more rigid, and with 
electric welded joints is stronger than wood with its glued and tenoned joints. 
The cost of steel furniture is from 10 to 25 percent greater than wood. 

It has been argued that steel furniture is more fireproof; but the author’s 
conclusion based upon direct observation of wood furniture in the fierce, in- 
tensely hot flame of an explosion and conflagration of nitro-varnish, brought too 
near the open flame of a gas-steam radiator in the reading room of a 
library building, proved that the polished hardwood surfaces catch fire only with 
extreme difficulty, and that the greatest damage resulting from such fire is the 
charring, blistering and removal of the varnish, necessitating its cleaning and re- 
finishing. Under similar conditions of most intense heat steel furniture would 
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warp, twist, bend and buckle, with no possibiity of straightening- out again, in 
addition to requiring cleaning and refinishing. 

The greatest objection to steel furniture is its garish, cheap, Imita- 
tion-wood finish. A hard wood used in furniture construction is capable of the 
most beautiful, natural finish effects, enhancing the grace, dignity and tout en- 
semble of the building wherein installed. Steel, of a dull, even, uniform color, 
enameled, colored and grained to represent wood, the imitation evident to the 
most unobservant, used in reading rooms and other portions accessible to the 
general public, is most highly discordant and objectionable. These objections 
do not apply with equal force to the use of steel equipment, wall shelv- 
ing, stacks, filing cases, card catalog cabinets and other similar furniture, in 
stack rooms and other rooms of strictly utilitarian purpose. 

Wood library furniture is manufactured commercially of 3-ply or 5-ply 
veneer, the outer veneer in most cases being of white oak, the inner core of 
softer woods with the grain of each ply at right angles to that of the grain on 
each side to prevent warping and buckling from fluctuations of temperature and 
humidity. In cheaper grades of furniture soft gumwood is sometimes used, 
either for the outer veneer or in its solid state, and finished in imitation of oak 
or other hardwood, but the imitation is so obvious and so palpable that its use 
is even more objectionable than steel for such purpose. With a thoroly 
skilled and competent corps of cabinet makers the author was able to turn out 
complete installations of solid white oak shelving for certain buildings of the 
Los Angeles library system at a cost averaging approximately 65 percent of 
the lowest bid price for veneered oak commercial equipment of the same kind. 
In the uniform, equable climate of southern California it was possible to do this 
with every assurance of safety from unpleasant consequences; in regions 
of much greater fluctuations of temperature and humidity thruout the year 
however, it is quite inadvisable to risk the almost certain warping, buck- 
ling, cracking and twisting of furniture made from solid wood, due to the ef- 
fects of alternating heat and cold, dampness and dryness. 

The thickness of the outer veneer should never be greater than 1/16 of an 
inch at the most. When of this thickness or less the veneer wall then accommo- 
date itself to the slight variations in volume due principally to expansion and 
contraction from heat and cold. The hair-line joints between the separate sec- 
tions of the thin veneer will never separate, always appearing as one 
single piece of wood over the whole surface of the furniture. Veneers of 1/8 
inch or more, particularly when exposed daily to the heat of the sun shining" 
thru the reading room windows, will shrink, and the joints will pull open 
and form parallel “V”-shaped grooves about 10 or 12 inches apart, as occurred 
in the installation of a local manufacturer who sincerely believed that he was 
giving the purchaser extra value by making his veneers 1/8 of an inch thick 
instead of 1/20 of an inch as specified in the contract. 
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One of the most serious handicaps of the local cabinet maker or small fur- 
niture manufacturer is his lack of equipment for proper kiln drying and season- 
ing his material before making it up into furniture. In one instance a contract 
was awarded to a firm this kind, the lowest bidder, for furnishing a complete 
installation of wall shelving. Within eight months after acceptance the veneer 
on the end uprights began to form huge blisters, separate from the 
interioi core, split and hang loosely somewhat like the decorative fringe of a 
portiere of former days. The trouble was due wholly to the use of a wood in- 
sufficiently dried and seasoned which, on being subjected to the artificial 
warmth of the reading room where installed, shrank unduly with the above dis- 
astrous consequences. These effects in this particular instance were aggravated 
by the use of a veneer about 1/8 inch thick, much too stiff and rigid to shrink 
equally with the core. Altho the work was fully covered by the manufac- 
turer’s guarantee against defective materials and workmanship, and was taken 
out, repaired and replaced in the proper position at no expense to the pur- 
chaser, yet the imperfectly covered scars of this repaired work will stand 
thruout all the future years during which this reading room may be used, a 
mute testimony of the cheap, shoddy equipment furnished by this contractor. 

JUVENILE EQUIPMENT. As a rule the equipment furnished for the 
Juvenile Department is designed and built for this particular purpose, of sizes 
different from those of similar equipment furnished for adult use. Specifica- 
tions for Juvenile tables and chairs, however, should distinctly specify that this 
equipment be specially made, and not furniture built for adult use, cut down 
to meet the din\ension requirements of furniture for the Juvenile Depart- 
ment and resembling in appearance a person with his lower limbs amputated. 
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CHAPTliR V. 

OPERATION, 

RESPONSIBILITY. The City Librarian, as the official representative of 
the Boaid, is i)iimarily responsible lor the proper maintenance and operation of 
the stiucturc, grounds and mechanical equipment of the institution. And 
a stranger, entering the building for the fust time, can tell at a single glance 
with what efficiency the Librarian functions in this respect. Weedy, unkempt 
lawn; untrimmed hedges and trees; unclean sidewalks and driveways; shabby, 
unpainted exterior trim and rusty iron work ; dirty windows ; unpolished 
floors; grimy walls; accumulations of dirt m corners and out-of-the-way places; 
dust on furniture and shelves; all shout aloud to the sharp observer the degree 
of efficiency of the Librarian in charge as to this aspect of his or her personal 
responsibilities. It is never intended that the Librarian shall actually perform 
the physical labor attendant upon these duties; nevertheless he or she should 
have a g'ood general working knowledge of every detail included therein. The 
actual labor of course is done by employees trained each in his respective line 
of work. This mere fact, however, does not in the least excuse the Librarian 
fiom exercising eternal vigilance in order to insure that the work is properly 
done, and the building maintained in strict accordance with predetermined 
standards adopted for this purpose. 

Of special importance is it to see that every employee, be it engineer, or 
janitor, or page, or assistant, is thoroly trained in operating the heat- 
ing plant. This is, or should be, as nearly automatic in its operation as it is 
possible to secure. But even the most automatic of heating plants requires hu- 
man assistance to start it into motion, to stop it when necessary, and to know 
when it has passed beyond the even tenor of its ways, is running wild and be- 
yond its automatic regulatory devices and must be stopped or brought under 
control again. For instance — thru untrained mis-manipulation it occurred 
that unignited gas was permitted to flow thru a furnace with the 
pilot light turned off. An unthinking janitor inserted a lighted match into the 
furnace — “to sec if the gas was turned on!” The resulting explosion, mash- 
ing the janitor against the opposite wall and wrecking the entire furnace room, 
wholly convinced him that “the gas was turned on.” Thoro instruction in 
the proper and orderly procedure in the case of a gas furnace with unlighted 
pilot would have saved the replacement of the entire heating plant for that par- 
ticular building, and a two-weeks’ hospital sojourn for the janitor. And it is 
the Librarian’s responsibility to see that such instruction is actually given; also 
that the important control valves and mechanisms are plainly marked in such 
way as to reduce confusion and mistakes to a minimum. 
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With the lnn,t; working hours observed b_\ the average library, 
(usually fi'fun 7-0() a. in. for the earliest employees to 9:00 or K):()0 {>. ni. for 
the latest) it is ver_v unlikely that any member of the operating force will be 
on duty rxheii the library closes for the day- Tn such instances it is at once 
obvious that the pages or assistants required to close the building 
at night should have also an understanding knowledge of the proper methods 
in shutting down and making secure the lighting and other mechanical eiiuip- 
ment of the institution. 

REGULATIONS. As a general rule the maintenance and oiieration of 
any building are siniple, requiring a fair degree of experience and training and 
a large fund of practical common sense. Nevertheless these functions should be 
organized upon a strictly systematized basis, and proper regulations, set- 
ting forth in exhaustive detail every duty and every contingency likely to be 
met, should be drawn up, adopted and submitted to the Board for its approval 
and sanction. These duties and contingencies should be apportioned equitably 
among the members of the operating staff in such manner that each will be 
constantl} employed thruout his daily working period, without opportu- 
nity for dawdling, idleness and aimless gossip with his fellow employees. Ap- 
pendix F of this volume — "Regulations for Operation of Public Li- 
brary Buildings,” is compiled from the author’s experience in the maintenance 
and operation of public buildings over a period of twenty-five years. 

OPERATING PERSONNEL. The ideal method of developing an oper- 
ating force would be tn hire a specialist for each different position nr class of 
positions; a mechanical engineer to operate the heating, lighting and 
all mechanical equipment of the building ; one or more janitors to do all the 
cleaning and other janitorial work; a gardener whose duties would occupy him 
exclusively with the landscaping; a chauffeur to operate and maintain the mo- 
tor vehicles; a cabinet maker to do all the furniture repair work; and so on. 
Practical considerations forbid such procedure in the case of buildings of the 
class considered in this volume, it being necessary to combine in a single in- 
dividual the duties of two or more of these experts. When preparing a sched- 
ule of duties therefore it will be necessary^ for the Librarian to determine the 
most economical number of employees to be hired for this work; just how the 
requirements for each, as above enumerated, shall be combined; and, when ac- 
cepting applications for the various positions, to make certain that the ap- 
plicants receiving consideration shall actiially'^ have had the practical experience 
and the qualifications required for the work involved. 

Just as in the case of the selection of an architect to design the building, 
politics should have absolutely no effect in the choice of applicants for positions 
in the operating force. The surest way' for the Librarian to store up future 
trouble for himself or herself, and discord and dissension in the ranks of the 
employees, is to hire one or more whose sole merit or qualification is that the 
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appointee is a nephew of the City Mayor or a brother of a member of the Board 
— then have him boast about it, and presume upon such relationship to relieve 
him of the most onerous duties, placing" them upon his less fortunate fellow em- 
ployees. There is no objection to the employment of such persons PRO- 
VIDED, ONLY, they keep the fact strictly to themselves and prove their wor- 
thiness of the job by exhibiting proper cjualifications and training therefor, and 
complete willingness to assume and bear their full share of the work and the 
responsibility. 

The nomenclature of the various positions should also receive careful study 
and consideration. It is a well-established ciuirk of human psychology that to 
appoint the average person to a high-sounding position immediately inflates his 
ego tremendously, and gives him an overpowering sense of his importance in 
the organization and the impression that all HE has to do is TO DIRECT — 
and his fellows perform the actual work. For this reason .instead of flowery, 
complimentary titles the name of each position should describe as simply and 
briefly as possible the actual duties to be performed — Engineer, Janitor, and so 
on — without any honorary prefixes or suffixes.. 

The number of operating employees will necessarily depend upon the 
amount and variety of work to be done in each separate case. Table A, Page 
109, prepared by Mrs. B. M. Veazey, Assistant City Librarian, July, 1930, 
shows the amount of work required by full-time, half-time and part-time 
employees for the Los Angeles Public Library. When considering these figures 
account must be taken of the fact that all repair of furniture, electrical and me- 
chanical equipment is done by the shop force of the central library; issuing 
and accounting for supplies and equipment by the Plead Janitor; and that no 
motor vehicle operaton, or chauffeur service, is included. 

In the case of Federal Government buildings, post offices, etc., averaging 
15,000 square feet of floor area and 10,000 square feet of lawn surfaces, one full- 
time employee with engineering training does all necessary repair work, is re- 
sponsible for the operation of the mechanical and electrical work, and has time 
also to assist one full-time janitor in keeping the building clean, the windows 
washed, landscaping in proper condition, and all other necessary work. These 
buildings also usually have no motor vehicle operation and upkeep. 
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library. 

Hazard 

Mark Twaia 

Aiinandale 

Henry Adams 

Los Feliz 

Savvtelle 

Angeles Mesa 

El Sereno 

Bret Harte 

Hyde Park 

Ascot 

Palms 

Figueroa 

Echo Park 

Sidney Lanier 

Feiipe de Neve 

Helen Hunt Jackson 

Memorial 

Jefferson 

Bdendale 

John Muir 

Richard Henry Dana 

Atlesandro 

Gardena 

Canoga Park 

Pio Pico 

Vermont 

Arroyo 

John C. Fremont 
Wikshire 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

Eagle Rock 

Washington Irving 

San Pedro 

Moneta 

Van Nuys 

Wilmington 

Malabar 

Cahuenga 

University 

West Hollywood 

Venice 

Vernon 

Benjamin Franklin 
Lincoln Heights 
Watts 


TABLE A. 


FLOOR AREA, 

LAWN SPACE. 

SQ. FT. 

SQ. FT. 

540 

See Note A. 

1148 

Sec Note B. 

606 

See Note B. 

1280 

Sec Note B. 

1848 

See Note B. 

1972 

See Note A. 

4750 

6050 

2250 

See Note B. 

1832 

See Note B. 

1200 

10200 

2100 

See Note B. 

1728 

4872 

2278 

4222 

3138 

See Note C. 

3777 

See Note A. 

6094 

See Note A. 

1830 

3970 

6896 

See Note A. 

1966 

4284 

1978 

4622 

4608 

1192 

3080 

4832 

2057 

7568 

2251 

8999 

1730 

9520 

4276 

3625 

8000 

See Note A. 

8736 

See Note D. 

4276 

4995 

6258 

4038 

4474 

5926 

5892 

4708 

3918 

8232 

6510 

6490 

3922 

9078 

10616 

3384 

3701 

10499 

4168 

10382 

8474 

6926 

7336 

20153 

6130 

12420 

4383 

13460 

8710 

13410 

5855 

18795 

7072 

9566 

2250 

66057 


Hollywood 


17644 


7106 


number 

EMPLOYED. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


TIME 

EMPLOYED. 

20 hrs. per Mo. 

20 hra. per Mo. 

22 lira, per Mo. 

30 brs. per Mo. 

40 hrs. per Mo. 

50 hrs. per Mo. 

52 hrs. per Mo. 

66 hrs. per Mo. 

72 lu's. per ^lo. 

72 hrs. per Mo. 

78 hrs. per Mo. 

78 hrs. per Mo. 

130 hrs. per Mo. 
Half-time 
Half-time 
Half time 
Half-time 
Half time 
Half-time 
Half-time 
Half-time 
Half-time 
Half-time 
Half-time 
Half-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 

See Note E. 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
(1 Full-time) 
(1 Half-time) 


Note A. Lawn cared for by the City Park Department. 

Note B. Rented Building; no lawn to care for. 

Note C. Lawn cared for by City Park Department; large sidewalk area to be swept by janitor. 
Note D. Estimated area of lawn, 21,000 sq. ft. to be cared for by janitor. 

Note E, Full-time except 6 hrs. per month spent at Ascot Library. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF DUTIES. In preparing the regulations for the 
direction of the operating force by the Librai'ian, the schedule of work therein 
to be (lone should be classified according to the frequency these duties must be 
performed. Certain tasks must be done every day — indeed some of them more 
than once each day^ — such as sweeping walks, steps and approaches, sweep- 
ing and dusting the building, cleaning finger marks, spots and other discolora- 
tions from bronze and glass in the front entrance and from the glass on the 
charging desk, hoisting and lowering the flag, lowering and raising window awn- 
ings, emptying waste paper baskets, filling containers for paper towels and toi- 
let paper, weeding and sprinkling the lawn, and all other similar duties. 

Some of the work need not be done oftener than once each week — such as 
mopping floors, cleaning linoleum, cork carpet, cork tile and wood block floors 
and floor coverings, touching up waxed surfaces worn or dulled by use, clean- 
ing and dusting lighting fixtures and bulbs, collecting soiled towels and dis- 
tributing clean towels for staff use, mowing the lawn, oiling such of the me- 
chanical and electrical equipment as may need oiling as often as once a week, 
disinfecting the telephone mouthpiece, and other tasks of like nature. 

Approximately once a month, or perhaps longer, is sufficiently frequent for 
still other classes of work, for example: clipping hedges, trimming, pruning, 
spraying and fertilizing trees and shrubs; wiping off all books, and tops of 
shelves and bookcases; washing all windows; dusting off all walls, high ledges, 
curtains and pictures ; cleaning spots and finger marks from walls and furniture ; 
cleaning and polishing all bronze, and all brass, nickel and chromium 
plated metal work; washing painted walls and woodw'ork; waxing linoleum, 
cork carpet, cork tile, hardwood, wood block and rubber tile floors and floor 
coverings and waxed wood surfaces; washing all glass lamp bulbs, globes and 
reflectors ; clearing roof drains, gutters and downspouts of trash and leaves ; 
making periodical inspections for indications of damage to the building by ter- 
mites, and to the fuimiture by wood bettles ; replenishing the oil supply in the 
self-oiling bearings of machinery equipped with the same ; oiling door hinges ; 
lubricating locks with powdered graphite ; and so on. 

Very frequently neighborhood clubs, parent-teacher associations and oth- 
er organizations look to the library to furnish them with a meeting place, the 
club room or assembly room being used for this purpose. Practically always 
these meetings are at night. One member of the operating' force should 
always be present, to assist in regulation of the heating or ventilation of the 
room, doing any special cleaning or decorating which may be necessary, arrang- 
ing the chairs in accordance with the desires of the presiding officer of the or- 
ganization, and closing and locking the windows and doors, extinguishing the 
lights, and shutting off the heat when the meeting is over. All these duties are 
extra, outside the scope of the usual work of the operating force, and overtime 
payment for these extra services should be required of these organizations by 
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the Lii)rarian. The Librarian should also require that the organizations give 
notice of their proposed meetings sufficiently in advance to pennil the prepa- 
ration of a schedule of meetings, in order that there may l)e no conflict between 
any two or more organizations wanting to use the assembly room at the same 
time, and to make proper arrangement for the operating employee who is to 
j)crform the necessary overtime service. 

DAILY TIME SCHEDULE AND REPORT. The Librarian should pre- 
pare a daily time schedule for each member of the operating force. These may 
be different for each individual employee, and each schedule may vary on differ- 
ent days of the week, depending upon the requirements of the daily service for 
each employee. As before stated, it is necessary for some of the members of the 
daily force to begin earlier in the day than others; and other employees are not 
needed until much later, in this manner rendering it necessary that the sched- 
ules overlap, if we are to have an operating employee on hand during all the 
working hours of each day. 

For the convenience of the staff and operating force many libraries 
are equipped with a time clock, which keeps an exact record of the arrival and 
departure of each employee. In the absence of such time clock, the Librarian 
should require each employee to record, on a card especially designed for the 
purpose, the exact time of arrival in the morning, checking out for lunch and 
in again, and the time of leaving the building at the end of the day’s work, 
also all overtime where extra duties have been performed. In the case of the 
card record human nature is prone to make out as favorable a report as possible, 
not always substantiated by the facts. Therefore the Librarian, or a trusted 
assistant, should check up on the arrival ol the various employees at irregular 
and unexpected intervals, in order to make sure that the record as it appears 
on the card corresponds with the actual arrival and departure ol the employee. 

APPEARANCE AND CONDUCT OF OPERATING EMPLOYEES. 
The operation of any building is an eternal conflict wdth dirt, and from constant 
a.ssociation with this dirt there is a considerable tendency for the oper- 
ating employees to become careless, and exceedingly unclean and untidy in ap- 
pearance. And where such employees come in contact with the public, the im- 
pression on the latter is distinctly unfavorable. The gardener working on the 
grounds; the engineer and the janitor passing about the building; the chauffeur 
driving around the city in an automobile marked as city property, all should be 
required to keep as clean as possible, consistent with the nature of their respec- 
tive duties. 

No impertinence, impudence or discourtesy of any kind, to a fellow- 
employee or to the public, should be tolerated for an instant. Discord among 
the employees should be thoroly investigated by the Librarian, and if con- 
tinuous the employee responsible therefor should be summarily dismissed. Gos- 
siping, using alcoholic liquor to excess, with resulting interference with duties 
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and lowering of efficiency, laziness and imposing upon the other members of 
the operating force, and habitual non-payment of just indebtedness should all 
be prohibited under pain of separation from the payroll. 

PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND REGULATIONS. A set of architec- 
tural plans and specifications, with all revisions as of the completion of the 
building, should be carefully filed in a place accessible at all times to the oper- 
ating force. Mechanical plans in particular should show the correct and ac- 
curate location and size of pipe of every kind, every fixture, every valve, clean- 
out cover, electrical circuit, panel, fuse, switch and every other feature of the 
electrical and mechanical equipment of the building. These should not be, as 
all too often they are, dumped in the store-room helter-skelter, all confused, 
to gather dust and grime, and when wanted the searcher for any particular 
plan must dig thru the mass until he finds the one wanted. 

Plans should be filed flat in a drawer or case similar to a poster case; pro- 
tected from dust and dirt. Specifications should be filed preferably in a filing 
case. 

As an extremely important part of his duties each new employee of the op- 
erating force should study the plans, particularly the mechanical and electrical 
plans, and learn the location of all pipes, fixtures, valves and other necessary 
installations ; and the Librarian should make sure within a reasonable time that 
this has been done. When an electrical fuse blows out, or a water pipe bursts, 
or anything else happens to the mechanical equipment of the building requir- 
ing prompt attention, it is indeed a poor time and a grave reflection on the 
efficiency of the management to have the operating employee on duty, presum- 
ably capable of cpiick and certain action, running aimlessly around hunting the 
location of the damaged fuse, pipe or other part, which he should have known 
before the damage occurred. 

DISPLAY OF UNITED STATES FLAG. Being a public institution, de- 
voted especially to the service of children and youth, the Library should always 
take care to do those things tending to the training of children and youth 
in patriotism and love of country. A symbol of such training is seen in the dis- 
play of the flag. But if displayed at all it should be done in the proper manner 
with the field of stars in the upper corner nearest the staff. The author recalls 
an experience when a new building under his direction was first opened. The 
occasion was Independence Day, July Fourth. A member of the operating 
force was directed to hoist the flag. He did — ^upside down, and half-way to the 
top of the staff ; a perfect symbol of distress as used by ships at sea. Flis hal- 
yard was continuous, and in raising the flag he pulled the halyard the wrong 
way, hoisting the flag bottom upward, and never looking up afterwards to see 
that it was in proper position. 

A certain well-defined code for the display of the flag daily and on differ- 
ent holidays, the proper method or raising and lowering, and other important 
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information relating thereto is adopted by the United States War Depart- 
ment, Treasury Department and other governmental departments, and may be 
obtained from or thru any American Legion post. The regulations of (his code 
are found in paragraph 201, Appendix F, of this volume. 

GROUNDS AND APPROACHES. The appearance of the grounds, side- 
walks, driveways and entrance steps may be taken as a true index of the condi- 
tion of the interior of the building. Daily cleaning and washing, preferably in 
the early morning before the Library is opened to the public, is necessary. 

Areaways and lawns form exceedingly convenient places for the disposal 
of waste paper, and passing persons so use them for this purpose. These lawns 
and areaways should be cleaned of all trash and pa23er waste at least once a 
day, and oftener if necessary. 

In regions where irrigation is necessary the lawn should be sprinkled freely 
and frequently to keep it flourishing. The lawn should be mowed at frequent 
intervals, and all weeds removed as they appear. In colder regions mowing of 
the lawn should be discontinued in the fall, resulting in a thick mulch of uncut 
grass to protect the roots from freezing and to promote vigorous growth the 
following spring. Trees and shrubs should be trimmed and pruned in the late 
fall when the sap is not flowing. They should be sprayed upon the appear- 
ance of insect or funguous pests. 

A deeply-cultivated border should be maintained about each tree, and all 
trees and shrubs kept from weeds and in a state of tilth. Lawns, shrubbery and 
trees should be fertilized annually, in the early fall. 

SWEEPING AND DUSTING. The entire building except store rooms 
should be thoroly swept and dusted at least once every day. This may be 
done before the Library opens in the morning, or after closing for the day, as 
best suits the schedule prepared by the Librarian. Sweeping compound — damp 
sawdust — should be used, and not more than a double-handful sprinkled 
evenly across the floor at one end of the room and swept to the other end, should 
be used to pick up the dust more effectively from the floor and to keep it from 
rising into the air. The damp sawdust coming into contact with the dust ad- 
heres thereto, and carries the latter along with it leaving a much brighter 
cleaner floor than if no compound were used. The same compound can be used 
over and over again three or four times before throwing away. For all waxed 
floor surfaces, wood block and hardwood floors the compound may be a com- 
mercial product called “Cedar-sweep,” a sawdust dampened slightly with an 
oily substance, ready prepared for use and very reasonable in cost. This com- 
pound, or any other oily sweeping compound, if used on marble floors will in 
time cause a sickly yellow oily stain, impossible to remove completely, If used 
on any floor of bituminous composition the oil, having a strong affinity for the 
bitumen, will be absorbed thereby, softening, roughening and deteroriating 
the floor where used. Water from water-dampened sawdust will be absorbed 
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by hardwood or wood block floors, causing them to swell, warp, buckle, twist 
and become exceedingly rough, and in time to splinter at the edges. The com- 
pound therefore should be selected for the particular character of the floor 
where it is to be used. Under no circumstances should redwood dust, damp- 
ened with water, be used for sweeping compound. Redwood contains a stain 
or dye, readily soluble in water, which is absorbed by other surfaces, oxidizes 
and turns to a deep purplish-black color, impossible to remove. 

Dusting is one operation most likely to be scamped by the operating force, 
especially in those portions of the building out of direct sight. Picture mould- 
ing, high book cases, grilles, registers, radiators, lighting fixtures and glassware 
stair railings and all such features should receive adequate attention. Dusting 
should be done with a soft cloth especially treated for the purpose, and which 
can be bought at a reasonable cost. Feather dusters, so pretty to look at, are 
not the most efficient to be used, as they leave lines and streaks of dust where 
used. Dusting cloths can be made by the operating force, of large squares of 
cheesecloth dipped in hot soapsuds, dried out, then dipped in kerosene and dried 
without squeezing or wringing. In use these dusters quickly accumulate ad- 
hering dust which must be washed out frequently, or the dust-cloth will leave 
smeary, dusty smudges wherever used. A light sheet metal or cardboard shield 
should be used to protect the adjacent walls when dusting baseboards, 
picture moulds, chair rails and wainscoting. Occasionally the walls and ceilings 
should be dusted with a long-handled duster having' a head of sheep’s wool or 
other similar material. 

CLEANING. Inkstains, finger marks and other spots should be cleaned 
daily from the glass on the charging desk, and the dirt working under the edges 
removed. Inkwells should be cleaned and refilled, wornout penpoints replaced, 
and soiled blotters replaced as necessary. 

GLASS. Glass in the public enti'ances should be cleaned and pol- 
ished daily, or oftener if required. All other glass in doors, windows and sky- 
lights should be cleaned at least once a month. For this purpose a gallon of 
warm water with a tablespoonful of household ammonia leaves a clean, spark- 
ling surface with a minimum of labor. A tablespoonful of kerosene in one 
gallon of warm water produces the same effect. Soap, if used on window glass, 
will leave a thin, murky film on the glass exceedingly difficult to remove entirely 
except at the expense of long, hard polishing, unnecessary where ammonia or 
kerosene is used, The ammonia or kerosene — or soap — ^in the w<ater for wash- 
ing windows will soften, discolor and in time remove the paint from the adjoin- 
ing woodwork ; the latter therefore should be carefully protected from contact 
with the cleaning water when washing windows. 

Electric lamp bulbs, shades, reflectors and globes of glassware should be 
dusted and wiped at least once a week. They should be removed from their 
fixtures not less often than once a month, washed with soap and warm water. 
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rinsed thoroly in clean warm water and wiped thoioly dry. In wash- 
ing prismatic glass fixtures a stil¥ brush should be used to clean out the grooves. 

F'LOOR COVERINGS. Linoleum, cork carpet, cork tile and rubber tile 
floor coverings should be gone over daily with a dry mop. In rainy weather 
they should be wiped up with a damp cloth to remove mud or dii t tracked into 
the building. Three or four times a year floor coverings of these types .should 
be waxed and polished. The old w'ax should be removed with a cloth wet with 
cleaning solvent and the surface washed with a solution of Ivory or other mild 
soap, a small portion of the surface at a time to prevent flooding the floor and 
soaking the seams. Scouring powders, abrasive soaps and those contain- 
ing strong alkalis if used are certain to cause great damage to the surface of 
the floor covering. The soap solution should be rinsed off with clean water and 
the floor surface thoroly dried. Either paste or liquid wax may be used ; if 
the former, a small quantity in the center of a square of cheesecloth folded sev- 
eral times, rubbed evenly over the floor will leave a light thin coal sufficient for 
the purpose. The thinner the better, otherw'ise the polished floor will be 
“tacky,” or stick to the soles of shoes passing thereover. If liquid wax is used 
it should be applied very thinly with a piece of cloth saturated with the solution. 
After applying either paste or liquid wax it should be allowed to harden exposed 
to the air for about half an hour, after which the surface should be polished, 
either with an electric polishing machine or with a hand polisher, consisting of 
a heavily-weighted brush covered with a piece of wool carpet or wool blanket, 
fitted with a long wooden handle, and pushed back and forth over the surface 
until the requisite degree of polish has been attained. 

There are many brands of paste w&x and liquid wax manufactured and sold 
commercially. Practically all are good. Their principal ingredients are bees- 
wax, carnauba wax, (an imported product from South America), turpen- 
tine and a solvent such as gasoline or similar substance. Where wax is used in 
large quantities for polishing floors or floor coverings in any building, it may be 
much less expensive for the management to manufacture its own polishing wax. 
Formula for its manufacture is found in Paragraph 711, Appendix F of this 
volume. 

TILE, TERRAZZO AND CEMENT FLOORS. Dirt and fine particles of 
sand ground into tile, terrazzo and cement floors of corridors, lobbies and toi- 
lets should be thoroly removed, preferably with a scouring power contain- 
ing about three-fourths fine sand, sprinkled evenly and lightly over the surface, 
using a scrubbing brush or mop and warm water. Every portion of the floor, 
under all furniture and in all corners should be cleaned thoroly, taking care 
to protect the wall from damage. After scrubbing and mopping up the dirty 
water and scouring' sand, the floor should be rinsed with several applications of 
clean water, and dried with clean mops. 

WOOD FLOORS. Polished hardwood and wood block floors require 
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daily wiping only with clustless mops. Washing when necessary should be 
done a small section at a time with a cloth dipped in a solution of IVs table- 
spoonftds of household ammonia in two gallons of warm water, rinsed at once 
with a cloth clipped in warm clear water, thoroly dried with a dry cloth or 
mop, and then waxed. 

Plain painted or tenpainted wood floors should be washed quickly, in small 
sections only, with warm water and scrub soap and thoroly dried to pre- 
vent absorption of water and consequent warping, buckling, unevenness, and 
splintering' at the edges. 

MARBLE. Polished marble should be wiped frequently with a soft dry 
cloth. When washing is necessary it should be done with warm water, changed 
frequently. If soap is required, Ivory or other mild, white soap may be used. 
Soften the water, dissolve the soap therein, dampen the marble with clean soft 
water, wash carefully with the soap solution and rinse thoroly with clean 
soft water. 

Stains in marble, except those from rust or oil, can be removed with 
Javelle water, a solution of four pounds of sal soda or sodium carbonate and 
one pound of lime chloride in one quart of water. The solution may be ob- 
tained at any drugstore, or it can be made by the Library operating force. (See 
Appendix F, paragraph 710.) Old stains on marble are removed by repeated 
applications of Javelle water, or by pouring a small quantity over the stain and 
allowing to stand, then rubbing the surface with a cloth saturated with 
the solution. Stains on vertical surfaces of marble should be covered with a 
piece of blotting paper, saturated with Javelle water and allowed to stand. 

To remove oil stains without absorption and spreading over a large area, 
and forming rings, the best method is to make a paste of pulver- 
ized fuller's earth and water, spread over the stain and allow to dry, then keep 
saturated with benzine or a high-quality of gasoline free from oil or kerosene. 
The fuller’s earth absorbs the oil of the stain leaving the surface clean. Cotton 
or blotting paper may be used instead of the fuller’s earth paste. 

VARNISHED WOOD SURFACES. Varnished surfaces of furniture and 
interior trim may be cleaned by washing in a solution of one tablespoonful of 
ammonia in two gallons of water, rinsing thoroly in clean water and 
wiping dry, then applying furniture polish and rubbing until the requisite de- 
gree of polish is secured. The prevalent custom of wiping varnished surfaces 
with a damp cloth should be firmly discouraged by the Librarian. Accumula- 
tions of dirt and grease from the hands on desks, chair arms and other var- 
nished surfaces should be frequently removed by rubbing with furniture pol- 
ish, or by a dry cloth dampened in Javelle water, rinsing, wiping dry and rub- 
bing with furniture polish. Attempts to remove ink and grease stains from 
varnished surfaces by washing in soap and water are worse than useless, and 
leave the furniture in worse condition than before. 





Varnished window facings, picture moulds, chair rails and wall base may 
be kept in good condition by a frequent rubbing down with a dry cloth, going 
over occasionally with furniture polish and rubbing until diy and well polished 

WAX-FINISHED WOODWORK. Stains on wax-finished woodwork 
should be wmshed off with a solution of a small amount of ammonia in warm 
water, then rinsed, wiped dry, re-waxed with a finishing wax of very thick con- 
sistency and polished. Furniture polish should never be used on Avaxed sm- 
faces, as it dissolves and removes the wax, making' a streaky job. Flat surfaces 
may be polished with a small piece of old carpet or old wool blanket. Inacces- 
sible curves and grooves may be polished by rubbing with a soft camel’s hair 
brush. Daily maintenance of waxed woodwork should consist of wiping down 
with a soft, dry, clean cloth, re-waxing occasionally as necessary to preserve its 
polished appearance. 

METAL WORK. Interior and exterior bronze work and lighting fixtures 
of metal should be dusted off frequently with a soft dry cloth. Moisten the 
cloth occasionally with a solution of equal parts of crude oil, turpentine and oil 
of citronella, kept when not in use in airtight glass or metal containers. Ex- 
terior bronze work, lamp standards and brackets, not cleaned for some time, 
should be washed with a solution of a small quantity of ammonia in clean water 
lightly applied with a sponge or a soft cloth, then rinsed in clear water. The use 
of acid, or scrubbing with soap or scrubbing powders will remove the lacquer 
and should not be permitted. 

Brass, nickel and chromium-plated metal railings, hinges, locks and plumb- 
ing fixtures should be wiped frequently with a soft dry cloth, and when dulled 
they should be polished with suitable metal polish purchasable at any hardware 
or grocery store. Brass work at the public entrances should be cleaned and pol- 
ished when the building is closed so as not to inconvenience the public. Adja- 
cent terra cotta, stone and wood to which the metal is fastened shoirld be care- 
fully protected by a thin metal or cardboard shield or template, cut out to fit 
around the metal being polished and laid over the terra cotta, stone or wood to 
be protected. 

PLUMBING FIXTURES. All plumbing fixtures, bowls, lavatories, sinks, 
slop sinks, shower baths, tall partitions and wainscoting should be kept thor- 
oly clean and sanitary. Accumulations of dirt should not be permitted be- 
hind closet bowls or in other concealed places. Closet bowls and urinals 
should be cleaned frequently with boiling hot water, and scrubbed with “Old 
Dutch” cleanser or “Bon Ami” powder, using a long-handled brush to reach the 
more inaccessible places. Toilet bowl stains may be removed with “Sani- 
Fltish,” about six or eight tablespoonfuls, placed in the bowl the last thing at 
night before closing the building, and flushing the first thing the next morning. 
Stains may also be removed with a solution of one part muriatic acid to six 
parts water, subsequently rinsing with clean water to prevent corrosion. Acids 
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and strong alkali solutions are exceedingly detrimental and corrosive to enam- 
eled iron fixtures, and the use of such solutions should never be permitted in 
connection therewith. 

The lavish use of disinfectants to cover up dirty and unsanitary plumbing 
fixtuies is questionable, and strongly to be condemned. If kept scrupulously 
clean with plenty of boiling water, soap and scouring powder there is little 
necessity for such disinfectants ; should the Librarian consider, however, that 
the greater safety of the Library patrons will be promoted by the use of disin- 
fectants, the public lavatories and toilets may be cleaned once or twice a week 
with a solution of one tablespoonful of carbolic acid or creolin in two gallons 
of hot water, then thoroly rinsed in clean hot water. 

PAINTED WALLS. Painted walls and other painted woodwork should 
be washed as often as necessary with a solution of Ivory or other mild soap free 
from uncombined alkali to avoid dissolving the paint and streaking the sur- 
faces, applying with coarse cloths and scrubbing vigorously until clean, chang- 
ing the water as it becomes dirty. Rinse with clean water and wipe dry with a 
cloth or sponge. 

TOWEL SERVICE. Paper towels iit the public toilets and lavatories 
should be supplied for the patrons of the Library. For the use of the staff the 
local laundry or towel service will furnish small cotton towels, 17x32 inches, 
two each week for each member of the staff. The Engineer should be respon- 
sible for collecting, counting and checking the soiled towels sent to the laundry, 
and counting, storing and distributing clean towTels weekly. 

ROOF. The Engineer should be required to make frequent and thoro 
inspection of the roof, and keep gutters, drains and downspouts clear of leaves 
and trash to avoid stopping up, overflow and damage to the building. Metal 
roofs, gutters and downspouts should be kept well-painted, preferably with a 
paint of bituminous composition. Spots rusted thru should be cut out, re- 
placed and painted over. Bare spots should be rubbed with emery or corbo- 
rundum until clean and bright, then painted. Metal roofs should be repainted en- 
tirely at least once in every two years. 

EXTERIOR PAINTING. Frame and wood buildings, and those with 
wood trim, should be painted at least every two years, using a paint of highest 
quality for exterior use. 

LOCKS, To prevent locks from becoming filled with metal polish and con- 
sequent corrosion of the inner parts, insert the key in the lock while polishing. 
For lubricating locks only powdered graphite, blown thru a fine tube into 
the keyhole, should he used. Oil used for this purpose becomes sticky, gummy, 
and prevents the moveable parts from working properly. 

KEYS. The Engineer should be responsible for keeping and issuing all 
keys to the building. He should keep an accurate record of each key for which 
he is responsible. Master keys should be held only by the Librarian, Assistant 
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Librarian, Eng-ineer, Janitor, and such other employees especially desig-jiated by 
the Librarian All others should have issued to them keys only to such doors 
as they use in the performance of their daily duties. Mastei ke^s held by un- 
authori/ed employees should be promptly taken up Where ke>s to individual 
doors are lost, the cylinder of the lock should be taken off and changed, and new 
keys to fit the changed cylinder issued in place of the lost keys A deposit of 
at least the cost of making a new key, required from each employee to whom a 
ke> is issued, will tend to promote increased carefulness and watchfulness on 
the part of such employees to prevent loss of keys 

OFFICE FURNITURE. Broken furniture, as soon as noticed, should be 
repaired at once — the proverbial “stitch in time” applying especially in this in- 
stance. One of the qualifications in hiring the engineer should be his ability to 
make minor repairs of wood and metal equipment. If too expensive or compli- 
cated to be made by the Library operating force, the work should be done by 
an outside cabinet maker, or the broken furniture sold for junk so as not to 
take up valuable space in the Library. 

Serious damage is often done to floor surfaces and floor coverings by bro- 
ken or worn casters on revolving chairs and other furniture. Before such dam- 
age occurs these broken or worn casters should be replaced by new ones. Bot- 
toms of leg chairs, desks, filing cases and other similar furniture should be fitted 
with gliders of metal or “domes of silence,” the bottom face resting upon the 
floor being of sufficient area to avoid settlement and making depressions in the 
floor covering. 

UNUSED EQUIPMENT. All furniture not in constant use should be re- 
moved to storage rooms, looked over very carefully and any necessary re- 
pairs and painting or varnishing done, stored in orderly arrangement to prevent 
further breakage and damage, and covered with heavy paper or canvas to pro- 
tect from dust. 

Awnings should be taken down at the end of the summer season by the op- 
erating foice, carefully c.xamined and repaired where necessary, wrapped in 
canvas or heavy paper to protect from dust, and stored in a dry place. Before 
replacement the following spring they should be treated with a waterproof, 
mold-repellant preparation. 

At the close of the warm season portable desk fans should be gone over 
carefully, cleaned, repaired if repairs are needed, and all bearings oiled. Fans 
should be wrapped in paper, properly tagged to show where they belong, and 
stored in a dry place. 

At the approach of winter door and window screens should be removed, 
properly marked to indicate the respective opening of each, and stored in a 
place free from moisture and dampness. 

SMALL TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT. Operating tools and equipment 
when not in use should be kept in properly-designed cabinets, orderly arranged 
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and convenient to the work when quickly needed. Each employee should be 
supplied with a cabinet equipped with a separate key for his individual tools. No 
tools should be left lying around on benches, or about the building, to become 
broken, lost or stolen. Lawn mower, cutting tools and saws should be kept in 
perfect working condition at all times. Garden hose, when not in use, should 
be thoroly drained and coiled or wound on a reel, and stored in a sheltered 
place, to prevent rotting of the cotton plies and deteroriation of the rub- 
ber. Worn or defective places in garden hose should be cut out, and the 
usable sections remaining connected together with “hose-menders.” 

ASHES AND RUBBISH. The Engineer should be required to see that 
ashes and all rubbish of every nature are removed promptly from the premises. 
This is usually done by monthly or annual contract with trash-haul- 
ers regularly in the business. The Engineer should make accurate record of the 
weight or cubic contents so removed each time, together with the date of such 
removal. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION. The Engineer is employed to assume 
primarily all responsibility for the efficient operation and economical upkeep of 
all electrical, mechanical and plumbing equipment ; and secondarily to super- 
vise and assist when necessary in the other operating activities such as janito- 
rial service, gardening, motor vehicle operation and so on. It is his specific duty 
to watch and guard strictly against any waste in his department, whether un- 
necessary use of light, of fuel for heating, of gasoline and oil for motor vehicle 
operation, or extravagant and unnecessary purchases for the operating depart- 
ment. And his efficiency in his position is in direct proportion to his success in 
keeping down these various expenses, at the same time rendering ade- 
quate service. 

Upon his arrival daily it should be his first duty to make a tour of inspec- 
tion of the entire building, to s-ee that no unnecessary lights have been left burn- 
ing; and if found, to investigate and ascertain the person responsible, 
taking such action as may seem advisable if the culprit is one of the operating 
force, and reporting to the Librarian if one of the staff in another branch of the 
work. The Engineer should study the lighting system carefully, providing 
ample and sufficient light in all places where needed, but if light is being unnec- 
essarily wasted at any place he should reduce the amount at that place by re- 
moving one or two bulbs, or by replacing with bulbs of lower wattage. 
He should be responsible for the purchase and issue of all electric bulbs thru 
requisition on the Librarian. When received, he should keep them under lock 
and key, personally issuing new bulbs only in exchange for broken, burned-out 
or defective ones. He should keep an accurate and up-to-date card-record 
of the purchase and issue of electric bulbs, showing date of purchase, number 
and wattage of each size, dale, number and wattage of each size issued, and 
number and wattage of each size left on hand. 
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The Engineer should be responsible to see that each electrical panel in the 
building is provided with a printed or typewritten directory, indicating clearly 
the lights of the building controlled by each switch in the panel. He will make 
it his business to see that every employee of the Library is familiar with the 
operation of the various switches controlling these lights. 

The Engineer will see that a proper supply of electric fuses for the various 
circuits is on hand and accessible at all times ; also washers, plugs and other ex- 
tra parts for the plumbing installation, and requisite tools for installing the 
latter. 

PLUMBING INSTALLATION. The Engineer should see that the plumb- 
ing fixtures not in constant use are flushed regularly not less often than twice 
a week, replacing the seal in traps lost by evaporation, preventing the escape 
of sewer gases into the building, and washing out the mosquitoes breeding 
therein. He should inspect all cleanouts and check valves at intervals of not 
less than once in two months, to remove rags, paper and other trash caught 
therein, to clear the drains and prevent back-pressure and flooding of the build- 
ing. He should inspect the pressure-reducing valve on the main water line at 
least every three months, replacing cut or worn valve seats and defective rub- 
ber cups, in order to prevent possible damage to fixtures and waste of water 
from excessive pressure. 

PIEATING AND AIR-CONDITIONING SYSTEM. In a single standard 
regulation or specification it is wholly impossible to describe accurately all the 
multitudinous systems of heating and air-conditioning systems, each with 
its method of operation vastly different from all others, which might be in- 
stalled in the building. Each manufacturer of equipment of this nature sup- 
plies with every installation detailed, minute instructions for its operation 
which, if followed implicitly, will produce the safest and most efficient results. 
As before stated, it is not possible for the Engineer, and not likely any other 
operating employee, to be on duty during the full period of the long working 
day. In such cases it becomes necessary that one or more pages or assistants 
learn the method of stopping the plant and closing it down for the night. And 
the Librarian should make it an important and specific duty to see that such 
pages or assistants become wholly familiar with the manufacturer’s printed in- 
structions for starting, operating and stopping this equipment, 

The installation is usually designed to be automatic in its operation. The 
heat in the building is regulated by thermostatic control. In this case the 
greatest comfort to the majority of patrons — (experience shows it to be impos- 
sible to keep the rooms warm enough and at the same time cool enough to 
satisfy all the patrons,) — as well as maximum economy in use of fuel for heat- 
ing, is secured when the thermostat is set and maintained at a room tempera- 
ture of 71 degrees Fahrenheit. 

It is the responsibility of the Engineer to adjust all fuel feed apparatus, 
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burners and all air drafts in order that greatest economy and avoidance 
of waste in the consumption of fuel may be olrtained. Radiating surfaces in the 
heating system should be kept absolutely clear of all dust, ashes and soot to 
prevent the insulating effect of these substances and to promote the greatest 
possible radiation. 

MOTOR VEHICLE OPERATION, The Librarian should make and 
enforce such regulations as may be required for the operation and repair of 
motor vehicles, if these are used by the Library. Not one person in 10,000 re- 
alizes or appreciates the gravity, the actual danger, of injury to person 
and property from explosions as a result of smoking, lighting matches, or cre- 
ating even a spark in any way, where the invisible vapor of gasoline hov- 
ers over the opening of a gasoline tank or a leaking pipe line. And in the case of 
motor cars, where gasoline is used, the Librarian should exert all necessary au- 
thority and arbitrarily DEMAND that no smoking, or lighting of matches or 
fires of any kind shall be clone around the motor vehicles or anywhere in 
the vicinity of the garage, under penalty of drastic punishment if these 
demands are violated. 

The Chauffeur, even tho his duties are not sufficient to keep him con- 
stantly employed as such and his job therefore is combined with one or more 
of the other positions in the operating force, must have had ample training and 
experience qualifying him to assume direct responsibility, under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Engineer, to operate the motor equipment efficiently and 
economically, and to make minor repairs to tires and to the vehicles them- 
selves. The position will not usually warrant the employment of an expert au- 
tomobile mechanic ; and when any serious trouble develops, beyond the capacity 
of the Chauffeur, the difficulty can be remedied at a nearby commercial garage. 

Requirements of automobile insurance companies demand that immediate 
report be made of any accident to any vehicle insured by them. In case of col- 
lisions and other accidents occundng to Library motor vehicles, the Librarian 
should require that the accident be reported at once, whether the driver was 
responsible or not, giving full and complete details of all circumstances. 

Regular schedules for the operation of Library motor equipment should be 
arranged by the Librarian. 

Gasoline and oil will be stored in tanks in the garage yard where possible. 
These supplies should be issued by the Engineer, who should keep accurate rec- 
ord of such issue, rendering monthly report to the Librarian, showing the 
amount of gasoline and oil on hand at the beginning of the month reported ; the 
amount received, and the amount issued during the month; and the quantity 
remaining on hand at the end of that period. This report should not be a mere 
perfunctory paper report based solely upon the report for the preceding period, 
adding the invoices of gasoline and oil purchased during the month and sub- 
tracting the issues for the period, but these calculations should be care- 
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fully checked by uctucil uiecisui eiiicnl., showing the excict and accurate number 
of gallons icinaining in the stoiag'c tanks at the end of the I'eport period. 

The Chauffeui should be required by reg'ulations of the Librarian to main- 
tain the proper level of oil in the crank case of each vehicle; to drain off old oil 
and replace with new after" driving" the vehicle not over one thousand miles ; to 
keep air in tires at the pressure specified by the manufacturer; to repair ptrnc- 
tures and blowouts in tires immediately upon return from a trip where they 
occur red, or before departing' from the Librar'y on the succeeding trip ; to keep 
the proper level of electrolite in the batteries by the addition of distilled water 
when needed ; to nraintain the proper charge in the battery itself, as shown by 
the hydrometer, and when a battery is unduly weak, to report the same to the 
Engir'reet or (o the Librarian, and secure authority to have the charge renewed 
or the battery replaced. 

EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. The Engineer should be responsible for 
requisition of all purchases intended for use by the operating' department. For 
greater convenierree and more accur'ate accounting, these put'chases may be 
classified as follows ; Equipment, or all articles of permanent character, used 
again and again, and those which do not lose their individual character 
by merging into other objects ; such as tools of every description, lawn mowers, 
saw'S, hammers, and so on; and Supplies, or articles of impermanent, evanes- 
cent character such as string, pencils, paint, pens, paper and other similar ar- 
ticles. Stock cards should be kept, a separate card for each item, showing the 
date, amount and kind of each purchase; the date, quantity and to whom 
issued, and quantity remaining after each issue, in this manner maintaining an 
up-to-date inventory showing instantly the supply of each item on hand. In- 
voices of purchases received should be checked immediately by the Engineer and 
if found to correspond with the actual purchase received, should be O. K’ed and 
returned to the Librarian, in order that the dealer’s discount allowed for pay- 
ment of bills within a limited time may be deducted from the amount of the 
bill. 

All operating equipment received should be receipted for by the Engineer 
on memorandum receipt to the Librarian. In like manner every article of equip- 
ment issued to other employees should be only on memorandum receipt to the 
Engineer, for his protection against loss. Every article of equipment lost or 
stolen should be paid for by that employee whose memorandum receipt is given 
to the Engineer, or to the Librarian. Broken or wornout equipment should he 
turned in to the Engineer, and when a sufficient quantity accumulates it should 
be destroyed or sold for junk. Credit for turned-in equipment should be given 
to the employee returning it ; and when sold or destroyed, it should be dropped 
from the Engineer’s memorandum receipt. 

Supplies, accounted for on the stock cards, should be dropped without for- 
mality as soon as each issue is made. 
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A standard list of equipment necessary for the operation of an aver- 
ag-e library is shown in Paragraph 607, Appendix F of this volume. A list of 
supplies is shown in Paragraph 608, Appendix F. 
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Chapter VI. 

PEST CONTROL. 

METHODS. When any invasion of pests occurs at an institution the aver- 
age management of such institution at first feels more or less helpless and un- 
able to cope with the unwelcome guests. The first impulse, usually followed, 
is to send for an expert in the control and extermination of the particular class 
of pest. He comes, sees and conquers — at a price most often which must be 
paid at the expense of some other item of the annual budget, pest control rarely 
being included as a necessary expenditure in the operation of the institution. 
The exterminator achieves his expertness only thru a long and close study 
of the habits, idiosyncrasies, peculiarities and instincts of the pest under con- 
sideration. His solution of the problem almost always involves simple, inex- 
pensive and homely methods. And there is no special reason why the manage- 
ment of the institution should not also learn of these peculiarities of the more 
common pests, how to take advantage of them and conquer them at compara- 
tively negligible cost, and save the expenditure otherwise incurred for its 
originally budgeted purpose. Whatsoever measures are taken must be done with 
energy and determination. Half-hearted efforts fail before well-started. 

RATS AND MICE. It has been estimated that the loss and destruction 
occasioned by rats and mice in the United States alone amounts to more than 
$200,000,000 annually. Stated in another way, it takes the full-time efforts of 
150,000 farmers, with modern equipment, every year to produce the foodstuffs 
required for maintenance of our rat population. But far greater menace 
is their sinister and almost limitless capacity for spreading disease — trich- 
inosis, tuberculosis, typhus fever, bubonic plague, leprosy, cancer and many 
other diseases of man and animals. The bubonic plague, imported from 
Asiatic countries, is carried by a certain species of flea which is host to the 
disease germ. When a flea-infested rat dies from this disease, his flea colony 
promptly deserts the body and attacks the nearest animal or man — and when 
two or three days later the man dies, all his friends wonder where in the world 
he could have become infected, right at home! 

The presence of rats and mice on any premises is a direct reflection on the 
efficiency of the management. Even tho unknowingly perhaps, breed- 
ing places and food supply have been furnished — for these little animals will not 
live where deptived of homes and breeding places, and of sustenance. Garbage, 
in uncovered containers or thrown carelessly on the ground; food supplies for 
pets and animals in containers accessible to rats and mice; loose-fitting doors 
and partitions in food cupboards and kitchens ; open sinks and drains, all set 
forth a banquet for the visiting rat and mouse. 
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Sure elimination should he.^in with the design of the building. Spaces be- 
tween wall studding of frame houses should be completely fdled with rather soft 
Portland cement concrete to a depth of at least 10 or 12 inches, well tamped in 
place. Floors, \Phether of wood or of any other material, should fit tightly and 
solidly up against the walls, leaving not the slightest opening. Where vents 
are left in the foundation for the thoro ventilation of the space beneath a 
building, openings ol sufficient size to admit a cat should be provided, which will 
promptly and surely rid the place of any rats beneath the structure. Walls, 
partitions, doors and window^s should fit accurately into the building in their 
respective positions, leaving no openings thru which a mouse or rat might 
enter. 

In operation, doors, screen doors, windows or window screens should be 
kept scrupulously closed; all trash removed from the premises; garbage cans 
consistently covered; drains screened; food supplies for man and animals kept 
in rat-proof containers. 

To rid the premises of rats and mic'e already established thereon, traps and 
poison are used. In the author’s experience traps are not one hundred percent 
effective. After being used a little while they become soiled with grease from 
baits and with blood from rats caught therein, almost impossible to clean; and 
the wary rats avoid them. Rats and mice are extremely fond of baker’s choco- 
late, and appreciate very highly also peanut butter, mutton tallow, beef tallow, 
(fresh), cheese and hamburger. Barium carbonate, purchasable at all 
drugstores, is a rather mild, tasteless, slow-acting poison to rats and mice, caus- 
ing them after eating to seek the open air and die. A tablespoonful of barium 
carbonate mixed thoroly into four tablespoonfuls of baker’s chocolate slow- 
ly melted in the inner vessel of a double boiler, cooled and molded into balls the 
size of a marble or hazel nut, then placed on small squares of clean cardboard 
in out-of-the-way places where there are indications of mice or rats, will very 
effectively and promptly rid the place of these pests, Peanut butter, melted 
mutton or beef tallow, soft cheese or hamburger may be substituted in the 
same proportions for the baker’s chocolate. The bait should be mixed and set 
out fresh every day, and only one kind used at a time. If one kind does not pro- 
duce the expected results another mixture should be used. While having little 
or no effect upon children or larger animals, nevertheless the supply of 
prepared bait and that set out should be kept in places inaccessible to children, 
dogs, cats and fowls. 

GOPFIERS. It is intensely annoying to see a well-planned landscaping 
scheme all covered over with mounds of earth and sunken-in tunnels, 
and wilting trees, shrubbery and flowers dying from roots cut off below the 
ground surface, all from the activities of the gopher. Ordinary attempts 
to drown by running water thru a hose into their burrows are inelfctive, as 
the gophers take refuge in chambers above the level of their tunnels ; and the 
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air in the chambers not being able to escape, holds back the water and prevents 
Its entrance. 

The surest and most effective way to get rid of gophers is to take advantage 
of their intense aversion to daylight. Between two fresh mounds of earth a two- 
foot square is marked out. The sod is cut, lifted out, and a hole one or two 
feet deep is dug, until the horizontal runway of the little animal is uncovered. 
A small steel trap is placed in the bottom of the freshly-excavated hole, at the 
center, fastened securely so the gopher may not make off with it, and covered 
with a very thin coat of fresh pulverized earth. The hole in the ground is then 
covered with a square of sheet metal or straw-board, or other substance, made 
light-tight around the edges, and having a two-inch hole in the center of the 
square directly above the trap. The gopher in passing this section of his run- 
way sees the daylight falling thru the two-inch hole in the cover, sets im- 
mediately to work and tries to fill up the two-inch hole or blot it out, and in 
his efforts gets himself caught in the steel trap directly beneath. 

A variation of this method is to place a steel trap, secured and covered with 
fresh pulverized earth as above described, in the excavation at each entrance 
to the tunnel and fasten a small bit of carrot, parsnip, sweet potato or 
even flower stem, carnation or other, firmly to the pan of each set trap. In this 
case the two-inch hole in the metal or straw-board is omitted, al- 
tho the cover itself is placed over the excavation and all light excluded. 

Gophers may be poisoned by probing the ground above their tunnels with 
a crowbar or hardwood probe, thrust into the soft earth until a distant “give” 
is felt and a small opening from the surface of the ground is thus made. The 
earth is packed slightly by revolving the crowbar or hardwood probe. Small 
pieces of carrot, parsnip or sweet potato, sprinkled with strychnine and covered 
with sacharrine are carefully dropped into the tunnel thru the hole, taking 
care that the poisoned bait is not buried in the process. The probe hole is then 
covered with a board, a brick, stone or other object and made light-tight 
around the edges. 

Gas may be used also to poison gophers. Where a fresh mound of earth 
is seen it should be leveled off, the end of the tunnel uncovered, and one end of 
a pipe or hose inserted in the tunnel and made gas-tight with earth, the other 
end of the pipe or hose being connected to the exhaust of an automobile. Car- 
bon monoxide from the running motor of the automobile will painlessly and 
speedily kill the little animal. A ball of cotton waste the size of a baseball, sat- 
urated with carbon bi-sulphide, thrust down the tunnel and made gas-tight with 
earth, will produce the same result. The bi-sulphide is extremely inflammable, 
and care should be taken not to light matches or cigarettes in its vicinity. The 
saturated balls should not be lighted before dropping into the tunnel — the gas 
arising from the evaporation of the volatile liquid is sufficient to asphyxiate the 
gopher. 
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MOLES. Moles also cause considerable damage to lawns, especially by 
their burrowing beneath the surface in their search for earthworms, cutworms, 
beetles and other insects which form their food supply. Moles are easily caught 
in special mole-traps made of spring wire, purchasable at any hardware store. 
The mole’s tunnel is uncovered by digging, the trap is set and placed therein, 
and a board placed over the hole dug to place the trap in the tunnel. 

TERMITES. Within the past quarter-century the problem of termite- 
control has become increasingly grave. The growth of human population, the 
spread of civilization, the clearing and cultivating of forest lands, the burning 
of stumps, fallen trees and logs, have seriously upset the balance of nature and 
decreased the food supply and breeding places of these little insects until now 
more and more are they turning increased attention to the habitation of man, 
particularly those in which wood is used in any way as a building material. 

Termites, popularly known as “while ants,” are not related to the ant at 
all, but are of the same general family as the cockroach. They are insects, pass- 
ing thru the egg, larval and adult stages. They live in communities, being 
divided into castes with special activities for each — Reproductive, Soldier and 
Worker, similar to bee colonies. They subsist on wood or other cellulose pro- 
ucLs, being particularly fond of books and paper; the worker caste — (in most 
species being the "Nymphs” or immature insects) — causing by far the greater 
portion of damage and destruction to buildings. The habitations of dry- wood and 
damp-wood termites are galleries in the infested wood itself; the subterranean 
species lives in nests and galleries in the ground, and build light-tight, air- 
proof and moisture-proof artificial tunnels of earth particles and partly digest- 
ed wood fragments, cemented together with saliva and fecal deposits, over faces 
of concrete and brick walls connecting their subterranean galeries with the wood 
structure under attack. (See Fig. 7, Plate 22.) Subterranean termites are es- 
pecially active in warm, dark locations under buildings near furnaces and 
chimney bases ; constructing their own chimneys and pipes reaching from the 
ground to the wood floor joists above. (See Fig. 6, Plate 22.) If for any rea- 
son the interior of the artificial tunnel dries out the termites die; and destroying 
the tunnels and cutting off connection with the ground is one method of combat- 
ing the subterranean termite. 

Always working in the dark and in conoealment, their ravages proceed un- 
noticed until great damage is done. The intelligence of the termite is phenom- 
enal, as shown by two instances coming under the author’s direct observation : 

The basement floor of a certain library building was of concrete 
three inches thick. At one point, about twenty feet from the nearest wall, a 
small hole in the floor about as large as an 8-penny nail was discovered by the 
little creatures burrowing beneath the building from the outside. They prompt- 
ly emerged thru this small hole, built their tunnels up behind some nearby 
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wood shelving' and established a flourishing colony in some books and papers 
on the shelves — to the utter destruction thereof. 

A piano stood lor several months, al)out two inches fiom a wall in an 
assembly room on the second floor of a high school building in the Philippine 
Islands. The termites when discovered had worked their way up inside the 
wall, had comstructed a biidge across the intervening space and had so riddled 
the piano case as to leave only the shell of vainish on each side of the g'all cries 
and tunnels wherein they had established themselves. 

Altho a great number of species are known and others are constantly 
being discovered, for our purpose they may be divided into three general 
classes: (a) Diy-wood termites, (Kalotermes and Neotermes) ; (b) Subterra- 
nean termites, (Reticulitermes and Pleterotermes) ; and (c) Damp-wood ter- 
mites (Termopsis.) These general classes are shown, natural size, in Fig. 4, 
Plate 21. The various castes, greatly magnified, are shown in Fig. 1, Plate 19; 
(a) the reproductive caste, which develops wings and swarms at certain sea- 
sons of the year, mostly after the first heavy rain of the fall, about the middle 
of the day. In the air they pair off, male and female, and each pair seeks a fa- 
vorable location for starting a colony. Having found a location to their mu- 
tual satisfaction, with a flip of their wings they shed the latter and start to bur- 
row into the ground or into their choice of wood, according to their kind, (b) 
shows certain nymphs or undeveloped young, the most numerous of all the 
castes, which will develop into soldiers; while (c) shows nymphs, bear- 
ing wing pads, which will later develop into flying reproductives (d) Fig. 1, 
are the soldier-caste, with dark, heavily-armored heads and relatively enormous 
mandibles or pincers. 

Plate 20, Fig. 2, shows the area of the United States from which destruc- 
tion by subterranean termites, (Reticuliterms and Heteroternies), is reported. 
Fig. 3 shows the area affected by ravages of wood-dwelling termites, (Termop- 
sis, Kalotermes and Neotermes.) 

The presence of termites in a structure is indicated generally in one 
or more of four different -ways: (1) failure of wood due to their attacks; (2) 
swarming of reproductive caste about mid-day after the first hard fall of rain, 
or in lesser mtmbers about mid-day after a rain in the spring; (3) characteris- 
tic fecal pellets of wood-working termites dropped from their workings ; and (4) 
characteristic runways and tunnels built by subterranean termites from earth to 
wood and from wood to earth. (See Figs. 6 and 7 , Plate 22.) 

NEW CONSTRUCTION. In the construction of new buildings the 
following measures should be taken; 

All waste wood, stumps, roots, scraps, blocks, refuse, shoring timbers, wood 
form lumber and grade stakes should be removed from the site at the earliest 
possible opportunity, or burned on the ground. 
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Adequate ventilation, at least two square feet of opening for each 25 lineal 
feet of exterior foundation wall should be provided. Ground surface beneath 
floor should be at least 24 inches below the bottom of the joists. Cross-ventila- 
tion beneath the building should be provided. No trees, shrubs or other ob- 
structions should be planted in front of these ventilation openings. 

All wood in contact with the ground or with concrete foundations, or con- 
crete flooi', should be “pressure-cell” treated — that is, piled upon small flat cars 
at a Ineating plant and run into long steel cylinders; sealed and put un- 
der vacuum pressure for 6 to 12 hours to withdraw as much as possible all sap 
and moisture; then the cylinder filled with creosote oil, a product from the dis- 
tillation of coal tar, and maintained at a pressure of 6 pounds per square inch 
for a period of 48 hours ; then the wood allowed to drain before removing from 
the cylinder. A ten percent solution of zinc chloride may be substituted instead 
of the creosote oil in case the wood is to be used in places always dry to pre- 
vent leaching out of the zinc chloride charge. Creosote oil does not leach, but 
it has a penetrating, unpleasant odor. 

Hardwood flooring should be thoroly heated in kilns immediately prior 
to delivery on the job and laying. Building foundations should be of dense, well- 
tamped concrete, with the ground level on the outer wall at least 6 inches below 
the top of the wall, and as much lower as possible. Meeting or intersecting foun- 
dation walls should be strongly tied together with steel reinforcement. Stucco 
on an outside wall if finished to the ground level should be securely anchored to 
the foundation wall. Before applying the stucco the surface of the foundation 
wall should be free from soil and present a clean rough surface. Concrete or 
brick patios, porches or steps should be completely sealed from the 
building proper, by the use of a metal plate, 16-ouncc hard copper or 26-g'auge 
galvanized ingot iron, projecting well above the soil on the outside and beyond 
the top of the foundation as shown at (a). Fig. 9, Plate 23. Wood posts should 
never project below the level of the finish floor, but should rest upon 
metal plates set on small square foundations raised slightl}' above and project- 
ing thru the floor, with a tight-fitting metal dowel thru the plate and 
down into the foundation. Pipes coming thru a foundation or concrete floor 
should have no openings, however minute, left around them. No construction 
joint should be permitted under any concealed space or under any wood unless 
the two members are securely tied tog'ether with steel reinforcement or 
the joint is sealed with a sheet of corrosion-resistant metal. 

EXISTING BUILDINGS. For existing structures the treatment will de- 
pend upon the class of termites infesting, whether subterranean or wood- 
working. For either class poisoning with dry-powdered Paris green is most ef- 
fective. Cleanliness is a passion with these insects. They are constantly 
grooming themselves and each other. Dry Paris green or other arsenical pow- 
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der adhering- to the fine hairs of their bodies is licked off, either by themselves 
or by passing fello-w-termites ; those licking off the poison die, and all dead in a 
nesi are eaten by the others, in this manner spreading the poison thruout 
the entire colony. An interesting example of this cleanly peculiarity of termites 
was noticed by an entomologist watching a group confined within a space of 
20 square inches. A single termite was dusted with arsenical compound, and 
placed in the group ; and within 30 hours 149 fellow termites had died from the 
effects of grooming the poison-dusted insect. (See Fig. 8, Plate 23.) 

For dry-wood termites the most efficient method is by blowing pow'dered 
poison-dust into their tunnels and galleries, using Paris green, or white arsenic, 
(arsenical smelter dust), or finely ground sodium fluosilicate. In applying the 
dust a small hand duster with a container for the dust forming an extension of 
the blowing chamber, and with the nozzle in line with the plunger, such as is 
used in small gardens, is most effective. A rubber stopper, (see Fig. 8, Plate 
23,) should be placed around the nozzlso when the latter is inserted in a quar- 
ter-inch hole a tight joint will be made. Quarter-inch holes at from 3 to 6-foot 
intervals should be bored from one-half to three-quarters through the longest 
dimension of the infested timber, cutting thru the termite galleries. A little 
"give" of the bit will tell the operator when a gallery is being cut. Usually many 
termite galleries are cut by any hole bored in an infested timber, especially 
when the hole is bored the longer dimension. The duster is then inserted in the 
various holes and given three or four strokes of the plunger, then the 
holes plugged with a wooden plug or cork. In interior work a hole as small as 
1/16 of an inch may be bored provided a nozzle as small as that can be used. 
Some liquid poisons — cyanide, ortho-dichlorbenzene, carbon bi~sulphide, carbon 
tetrachloride and benzol — have been tried but none of them have been as effec- 
tive as the powdered poisons named. Cyanide is extremely poisonous and dan- 
gerous to handle. Carbon bi-sulphide and benzol are highly inflammable, and 
the use of these t-wo liquids is discouraged because of the poisonous nature of 
their vapors and the possibility of fires and explosions. 

For subterranean termites the most satisfactory method of preventing 
damage is to remove all untreated wood from ground contact, and treating the 
ground. Posts, garden stakes, blocks, chips, trash, and all such cellulose-bear- 
ing substances should be removed. The author had immense success in treat- 
ing this class of termites by breaking their tunnels wheresoever found, and fill- 
ing the broken end with a generous plug' of Paris green, sifted over with 
a metal “dredger” such as used in hotel kitchens for dredging meats, or by sift- 
ing thru a cheese-cloth bag. The termites would eat out the plug, groom 
themselves and each other free from adhering dust, and in this manner pass the 
poison along from one to another until the colony was exterminated. A word 
of warning here is due, however ; if living conditions are favorable in any cer- 
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tain place, the mere killing ol one colony will not prevent the settling of another 
pair of reproductives and rearing a new colony in the same place. This may 
be forestalled by saturating the ground with a 10-percent solution of sodium 
arsenite, or Paris green, or zinc chloride, 4 pounds dissolved in one gallon of 
water ; or a 5-percent solution of borax may be used, dissolving 2 pounds in one 
gallon of water, and using a gallon for each square yard of ground so treated. 
After the ground treatment is finished it is advisable not to distuib the surface 
except in the case of sodium arsenite, which should be covered with soil as a 
protection against poisoning of men and animals. Ground treatment is effec- 
tive only in places sheltered from the weather. In exposed places the poison 
leaches away rapidly. 

Paris green and white arsenic are extremely poisonous to man. When 
used out-of-doors and sifted thru a dredger or cheese-cloth bag, a wet 
sponge should be worn over the mouth and nose to avoid inhaling and per- 
haps swallowing the dust. Large quantities of these poisons will also affect 
vegetation. After using, the hands and face should be washed thoroly, and 
all clothing changed. Sodium arsenite is dangerous to the skin and eyes, and 
special care should be taken in its use. The pail in which it is mixed should 
never be used for any other purpose. If spilled on the skin it should be washed 
off in a 25-percent solution of sodium thiosulphite, (photographers’ hypo), then 
again with clean water. If it gets in the eyes, they should be washed out with 
a 5-percent solution of boracic acid. 

Altho acting somewhat as a deterrent, paint is not wholly effective in 
preventing attacks of dry-wood termites on houses. Altho the author has 
not yet seen it tried, it is believed that a heavy coat of copper-bearing 
paint, such as is used on the bottom of ships to poison barnacles and keep them 
from adhering and forming colonies, would be equally successful if used for 
termite protection. In such cases the painted surfaces should be given a very 
heavy coat, and the paint well worked into cracks and spaces between window 
and door casing, and other openings. 

In localities where termites are common a thoro inspection of the build- 
ing, and especially the ground round-about and under the structure, should be 
made at least four times a year in order to prevent the little insects from 
gaining a foot-hold and doing untold damage. 

COCKROACHES. These filthy Brobdingnagian first cousins of the ter- 
mites, instead of living beneath or outside of the building, choose for their quar- 
ters the interior itself, particularly the kitchen cupboards, toilets, lavatories and 
other places where they may have access to the drain pipes. Carrying the slime 
of these pipes on their feet they crawl over food supplies in the clipboards, in- 
fecting them with typhoid and other filth-disease germs. 

Banishment and poisoning of cockroaches is easily effected by mixing a 
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teaspooaful of dry, powdered breakfast cocoa with an equal quantity of pow- 
dered borax, dividiiip;- the mixture into small portions and spreading on small 
scjuares of clean cardboard about the building where the noisome bugs are seen. 

WOOD BEETLES. These insect.s, coniinonly known as “Death Watch” 
or “Powder Post” beetles, are often mistaken for termites, to which, however, 
they are not related. Their presence is indicated by small conical piles of fine 
powder directly below the microscopic holes wherein they have entered the wood. 

In a certain library the architect specified “Second-grade Philippine Ma- 
hogany” for the interior wood trim. The wood, infested with these beetles, was 
supposed to have been thoroly kiln-treated before delivery on the job and in- 
stallation into the building; however, some of the insects outlived the heat- 
treatment and escaped into the building after it was put into use, promptly at- 
tacking- the oak furniture in the reading rooms. They were easily killed by using 
carbon bi-sulphide in a hypodermic syringe, thrvrsting the needle of the syringe 
as far as it would go into the hole and discharging the full cylinder load of bi- 
sulphide behind the beetles. 

ANTS. Ants of all kinds are especially active and pernicious in spread- 
ing all kinds of funguous diseases, from infected plants to well ones. Certain 
species of ants also carry aphids, (plant lice), from plant to plant, seeking 
fresh pastures for their aphid dependents somewhat as the human dairyman 
maintains his herd of cows, and for the same reason ; in return for the care given 
them the aphids secrete a sweetish liquid much used by these ants for food. 

To destroy the ants they must be sought at their nests. Near the latter 
should be buried a quarter-gill glass jar, the top flush with the ground, having 
a screw metal cover and grooves across the screw threads to admit the ants. 
The jars should be filled about one-fourth full of a liquid composed of one part 
honey, one part glucose, (corn syrup), one part Paris green and two parts 
warm water. A little wooden stick or shred of wood excelsior extending from 
the metal top to the liquid should be provided as a runway for the ants. 

Where they are in a building they may be banished by sprinkling their run- 
ways with ant powder, many kinds of which are sold at grocery stores and all 
effective. Borax, or pyrethrum powder sprinkled over their runways are both 
very effective. 

The western part of the United States is infested with a huge red 
ant which is extremely pestiferous. These ants build large nests of sticks, peb- 
bles and earth. To exterminate, a hole should be dug in the center of the nest, 
to a depth of 12 or 15 inches; one or two heaping tablespoonfuls of potas- 
sium cyanide placed in the bottom, and the hole filled with earth, with a blan- 
ket of clay over the top if available. The whole should be thoroly wetted ; 
and the wet potassium cyanide, generating cyanic acid gas, penetrates every 
part of the nest and kills ail insects, embryos and eggs therein. 
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SILVER-TAIL MOTHS. Silver-tail moths, commonly known as “Silver- 
fish,” attack cloth-bound books and eat the paste holding the cloth to the card- 
board of the backs. They are found on book shelves, on wall-paper, (where they 
eat the paste which holds the paper to the wall), and near sinks, lavatories 
and toilets. They are very easily controlled by sprinkling “Buhach Powder,” or 
powdered pyrethrum, obtainable at all drugstores, over the shelves and other 
places where noticed in the building; and scattering small squares of 
clean cardboard, over which is placed a small quantity of library paste, in- 
to which has been mixed Paris green in proportions of one part Paris green to 
four parts paste. The cardboard squares; should be put out in dark, vacant 
places beneath the building and in closets Where they breed, and the silver-fish 
are attracted to the poisoned bait by the odor. 

Instead of library paste, four parts of wheat flour, one part corn syrup and 
one part water may be boiled together until the hoar is dextrinized, then one 
part of Paris green added and thoroly mixed in, may be used with equally 
deadly effect. 

MOLD. In dark, damp, warm and ill-ventilated rooms and storage stacks 
mold forms on the backs of books and bound newspapers kept therein. In the 
design of the building provision should be made to admit light and thoro 
ventilation in such rooms. Air-conditioned ventilation too heavily charged 
with moisture should be by-passed around these quarters and only raw, dry 
air from the outside admitted, providing separate heating arrangements where 
necessary. To treat books already infested with mold they should be var- 
nished quite heavily with a preparation of one pint of grain alcohol, (ethyl alco- 
hol), in which is dissolved four 1:1000 tablets of corrosive sublimate, (bi-chlor- 
ide of mercury), and mixed with one pint of shellac. This preparation dries quite 
rapidly and leaves a film on the backs of books where used, destroying 
the spores coming in contact therewith and preventing the growth of mold and 
mildew. 

If used of the strength indicated above the mixture is safe to all persons 
handling the books so treated. If a stronger mixture is used it is very likely 
to rot the backs of books where so applied, and to cause ulcers upon the hands 
of persons using them. 

Corrosive sublimate is a deadly poison both internally and externally. The 
preparation should be used only with rubber gloves on the hands. After using 
the gloves should be thoroly washed, and the hands scrubbed with soap, 

DRY ROT. This is funguous infestation attacking timbers in houses, and 
particularly floors and floor-joists over damp, ill-ventilated vacant spaces near 
the ground. At first it may be mistaken for termite attacks ; but an examina- 
tion will soon determine whether the trouble is caused by dry rot or termites, 
altho termites are present in the majority of instances when dry rot exists. 
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Fig. 5, Plate 21, (a) shows a piece of wood affected with dry rot ; (b,) a piece of 
termite-infested wood. 

Adhering to the fine hairs of the bodies of termites in dry-rotted timber, 
spores aie carried and spread the infection to sound timber. Treatment for 
dry rot is the same as that set forth previously for termites ; cut out and burn 
all infected material at least two feet back from the infection, as the spores will 
reach at least that distance from any visible indication of infection. Replace 
with sound timber treated by the 6-pound pressure cell method previously de- 
scribed. Provide thoro and adequate ventilation and cross-ventilation be- 
neath buildings where little or no ventilation is found. 

SHRUB PESTS. Plantings of trees, shrubs and flowers are infested at 
different times during warm weather, with insects which weaken or actu- 
ally destroy them altogether. These pests may be described generally as of 
two classes : sucking pests, which bore thru the bark and suck the juices, 
and chewing pests, which attack the bark and leaves. Aphids, already 
mentioned in the paragraph on ant control, are a good example of sucking 
pest; and snails give a vast amount of troitble as the chewing class. Treat- 
ment of either kind is very simple. Aphids may be kept down by thoro 
washing of the affected plants daily with a strong jet of water fi'om a hose. Dur- 
ing the growing season these plants may be sprayed occasionally, particularly 
after rains have washed off any former treatment, with one ounce of common 
laundry soap or Ivory soap dissolved in one gallon of warm water, and one 
teaspoonful of “Black-leaf 40,” (a nicotine preparation made from tobacco), add- 
ed to each gallon of soap mixture. This solution coats the aphids and other 
insect pests with a film of soap, which closes the air-pores in the sides of their 
bodies and smothers them to death, while the “Black-leaf 40,” being extremely 
poisonous, is also drawn into their bodies thru breathing and poisons them. 
This mixture is effective for either chewing or sucking pests on trees and 
shrubs. 

Snails are killed by scattering wheat bran, into which is mixed a small 
quantity of Paris green, (about a tablespoonful of Paris green to a pint of 
bran), thinly over the ground about the plants where their ravages are noticed. 
A commercial preparation called “Snarol,” is also very efficacious, both as a 
poison and in drying up their body-tissues. 

Mildew on plants is a funguous growth causing a spotted appearance of 
the leaves and stems, and a sickly, yellow appearance of the plant. This growth 
is treated by blowing a cloud of finely-powdered flowers of sulphur, dry, over 
the affected plant, preferably in the early morning w'hen the powdered sulphur 
will adhere to the dew on the plant. A blower, similar to that shown In Fig. 
8, Plate 23, may be used for distributing the powder. 
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APPENDIX A. 

FINANCING BY BOND ISSUES 

(NOTE? Tliis article is ra-prtntcd by special permissioii of its author, Miss Helen T. Kennedy, 
former second Assistant Librarian, Loa Angeles Public Library.) 

BOND CAMPAIGNS. Efforts to raise the special Library four-miU tax on each $100-valuntion. 
of city property to a higher seyen-miU rate were successfully made, by printing a slip of paper about 
the size of a sheet from the annual report, and distributing this by thousands. This gave a study of 
the work accomplished by the Library on its limited income, and ended with a comparative table 
showing the various income, expenditures, book stock, number of borrowers, and elrcalation of books 
of eight to ten of the larger libraries in the country. 

BOND CAMPAIGN OF 1921, The Board of Commissioners asked the City Council to put on a 
bond campaign of ^3,760,000.00, This was cut by the City Council to 82,600,000.00 and placed on 
the calendar of dune 7, 1021 at a Special election. Two million was for the Main Library and SfSOO,- 
000.00 for branches. There was practically no opposition and the people registered a large vote, in 
fact, a record vote for a bond campaign. 

Immediately the Library organized a campal^ force, embracing every worker in the library sys^ 
tern, from Directors to pages, akd entered a period, of four weeks devoted to intensive, conEnuons 
pubUoity designed to bring home to every resident of Los Angeles the reasons of practical economy 
and civic Interest that made a central library building an imperative necessity. This campaign was 
carefully planned, elaborate and oompreheinaive. Committees of the staff Were appototed to handle 
the various activities undertaken, which covered? 

Newspaper advertising: 

Publicity through the iibraty, by means of exhibits, sKpa In books, special aealsi and 
other devices; 

PubHctfy through clubs, by addrease* knd printed material; 

Motion picture advertising; 

Publicity work with mermiants and manufacturers, trade unions^ and technological asso- 
daiions; 

Publicity work With roU^ona organizations i; 

Advertising In foreign serous of the dtty; 

MisoellaneottB adveMsinfi; 

Theater program advertising; 

A committee to secure speaiem; and 

A committee to Interview tbe viaious candidates for local ofllcee and eaj^ tbek 
support of the itbrary measure, 

At the outset, prospects were not encouraging, Thera were sty bond issue propositions on tire 
ballot, totaling tw6nty*,four BdlUon doUan ; business and industrial conditions rendered any larger in- 
crease of public esmendttures more than doubtful, whfle the fact that a two-4Wrda voth la teqfolkeid 
to carry any bond made nutde tiio outcome stfll more uncertain. There was no attempt to Ignore or 
minimize these difficulties. The spirit of the library workers rose to meet and overcome them, strength* 
fined by the growing rfiaUzatiop that through its years of earnest, friendly service to the mtizena the 
Libtaty had built np a reserve fotCe of public goodwiU that now had, opportunity for practical re- 
pression. As the days went on, it became evident iffiat the library campaign was meeting wiih ever- 
increasing approval and support. Every newspaper in Loa Angeles endorsed and opened it columns 
to ihe library cauSe, The motion picture compiles ig^te valuable aid. They prepared an original 
'library film,’’ s^ed in the oVercrowdfid library quarters in the MetropoMtan buildlHg, showing thb 
Congestion and discomfdrt to the pubHc, the pflea-i^ books, and the oresely-paoked readers. This 
was shown during the last week of the oaimpaign in ten leading tiieaters throughout the city, mid scores 
of others ran at every performance, a slide giving important facts concerning the library^ hee^ of 
a suitable building. On the Bunday before the dection, clergymen In charoh^ of every denomina- 
tion preached on the value of the library to the public and Ui^d aupport of the hqnd issue, 15m 
campaign, in all its elaboration, was carried tiirough With uhflaggiiig enthusiasm an^ efficiency. 
Speeches were made by methbers of the library staff m every variety *>i meeting-place •*— duty, 
churches, factories, stores, and institutions; the Directors not only carried the appeal to many leaffihg 
organisations, hut raised a substahtial tyeclal campaign fund; and ttm Librarian made Over ;fdrty 
address to dmerOnt bodies fimm the City Ohtb of Angeles to the m^ of the Shipyards at ^an 
Pedro. 

An immense amount of valuahle publicity material yras produced. Members of the staff con- 
tributed articles, long and short, which wore sent to every newspaper, periodical, business, reUgiouS 
or institutional publication, not only in Los AngoIOs but throo|h Urban citiea and towus; tiiese were 
widely used, and helped create interest and sympatlty among amusSnds of voters. An effective cam- 
paign poster was designed hy* a commercial artlM iffio had Used and profited by the library’s art de- 
parting. ^ace oh bfllhoards was rioely given by Eoster aud Kleiser, a leading billboard, firm of tile 
city, ) Mr. tyfUiam Gale, well-known cartoonist of the Los Aingelos Timed, donated a clever cartoon' 



for a circular of which 200,000 were distributed by Boy Scouts and others to virtually every house 
in Los Angeles. Another efl’ective circular was designed for the Library by Bullock’s department 
store, and 50,000 of these were distributed through department store packages and in other ways. 
Autoinohile atickera, window-placards, every kind of up-to-date device for holding and informing the 
public mind, was availed of. Weekly, and at the last, daily, meetings were held of the various library 
committees, to impart fresh suggestions and to stimulate enthusiasm. And the final effort was made 
on the day of the election, when most of the 756 voting precincts were named by library workers, to 
give any information that might aid the librai’y cause. Everywhere the public response was cordial 
and sympathetic. Encouragement and friendly appreciation for library services rendered cheered and 
stren^hened the workers all through this crowded and exhausting campaign which, it must be remem- 
bered, was carried on in addition to the full every-day routine of library duty. 

Of the six bond i.ssues on the ballot all but two wore defeated. The Library boiids carried by 
a vote of 63,852 to 25,234. The Hai’bor bonds were also successful, by a vote of 66,172 to 26,298, 
In this great affirmative vote for a ce 2 itral library Los Angeles for the first time pledged itself to the 
erection of a fine niunicipal building. There is a special opportunity and a special responsibility in 
this fact, for it incana that the new library building in architectural beauty and dignity must set a 
standard to which other municipal structui-es may later conform. 

BOND CAMPAIGN OF 1923. The Council approved a bond issue of ?500,000.00 on the city 
election of June 5, 1923. The vote stood 62,123 to 14,388, This money was devoted to the pur- 
chase of additional frontage on the Flower Street side of the Library property, assuring a stately and 
spacious approach and greatly enhancing the beauty of the building. 

BOND CAMPAIGN OF 1925. The bond issue approved by the City Council of $600,000.00 for 
the building of branch libraries placed before the people June 2, 1926, was carried to success by a 
vote greater than the two-thirds majority required. In the campaign in support of the bonds, the 
Board of Library Directors gave freely of time and effort, participating in the zeal and energy of the 
whole library personnel. Mr. Prank H. Pettingcll’s wide financial interests were utilized to bring 
substantial contributions to the library campaign fund, and special mention should be made of the 
services of Mrs. Smith, as able chairman of the staff committee in charge of co-operation with clubs, 
and of Mrs. Zahn, who gave of her wide experience to the staff committee assigned to work with 
civic, social and fraternal organizations. The success of this bond issue made possible the execution 
of a carefully worked out program that established small, attractive and adequate branch libraries in 
many sections of the city eager for book service and heretofore insufficiently supplied. 

With the close of the year the library functioned under the provisions of ihe city charter and 
entered into a revenue more commen.surate with ita needs and opportunities. It was a matter of much 
satisfaction to the Board of Library Directors to be thus enabled to give deserved recognition to 
the admirable service of the library personnel by the adoption of a new salary schedule, which granted 
incr6a.ses to heads of departments and br'anch principals and set the salaries of trained workers in the 
various grades on a plane that must I'aise standards of efficiency thruout the library system. 
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appendix b. 

INSrUilCTIONS TO ARCHITECTS. 


Index. 


Paragraph Subject 

Paragvapb Subject 

1. 

General. 

14. 

Fireplace. 

2. 

Ilutie.s of the Architect. 

L'S. 

Hollow Metal Door;. 

3. 

Plot Siin'ey and Soil Tc.-ts. 

16. 

Incinerator. 

4. 

Outline. 

17. 

Concealed Safe. 

5. 

Dc.-iign. 

18. 

Sink, Draimhoard and Hot Plate Shelf. 

6. 

Full-.size Details — h'ini.sh and Color 

19. 

Base. 


Scheme. 

20. 

Gutters and Downspouts. 

7. 

Alternates. 

21. 

Finish Hardware. 

R. 

General Permit. 

09 

Electrical Design. 

!l. 

Precautions Against Settling. 

23 ’. 

Plumbing Design. 

10. 

Precautions Against Earthquakes. 

24. 

Air Conditioning. 

11. 

Concrete Debign, 

25. 

Lighting Fi.xtui-e.s. 

12. 

Street Side-walk. 

26. 

Payment. 

13. 

Carpentry De.sign. 




1. GENERAL. These instructions are for the euidance of Ai'chitects only in the desij^iing and 
the preparation of plans and spociflcations for any public library buildin. 1 ?. 

2. DUTIES OF THE ARCHITECT. It .shall be the duty of the Architect, under these .specifica- 
tions; 

a. Tn conjunction with the Librarian and the Library Board, to prepare an "Outline" as set 
out in detail in Appendi.x C herewith accompanyinj'. 

h. To prepare and submit for tlie approval of the Board, and for the approval of the Art 
Comtni.ssion, preliminary sketcho.s showing the Architect's conception of the propo.sed building. 

c. To prepare general and detail plans of the buildina: .sufficiently full and complete to indi- 
oato clearly to the contractor all ncces.sary work to be done, in accordance will) such plan.s; also in 
accordance with the specifications prepared by the Architect as provided in the.se in.structions. Twelve 
complete .seLs oC the general plun.s are to be furnished the Library Board under thi.s contract for the 
information of intending bidders. 

<1. Breparo full-size details sufficient to indicate clearly to the contractor the. special 
proce.s.scs nece.s.sary for the completion of the building in accordance with tin- intention of the Archi- 
tect; to designate the character of the finish, and in general, the color scheme to be ii.sed in the deco- 
ration. Finish and color scheme are to be approved by the librarian. 

e. Secure the General Permit from the Building and Safety (Joinmission of the City 

of for the eon.strucLion of the building. The e.xpen.>.c of the General Permit will 

be a proper charge against the Library. 

f. Advise with the Librarian and the Library Board on certain features connected 
with separate contracts .such as floor covering, design of lighting fixtures, etc,, in order to secure the 
most harmonious and effective result possible. 

g. Act as authorized supervising representative of the Library Board during the con.struc- 
tion of the building. 

3. PLOT SURVEY AND SOIL TEST. Preliminaiy to the commencement of his de-sig'n.s the 
Architect will secure a map prepared by the City Engineer .showing the plot survey; and a soil test 
by a reputable chemist of the city showing the character of the soil, to a depth of at leant twenty-live 
(25) feet, upon which the building is to be erected. The plot .surwey will include all curb and side- 
walk details, distances, etc., imoperty line, and one-fool elevation contour.-; showing the topography of 
the entire plot of gTound. The co.-it of such map and soli tc.st .«hall bo a proper charge against the 
Library. 

4. OUTLINE. Before any work shall have been commenced on the. design of any pub- 
lic library building, the outline .shown in Appendix C hereof is to be filled out by the Librarian, and 
the Architect. A copy of this outline will go to each, the Board, the Librarian, and Architect, three 
copies in all. 

5. DESIGN. In designing the building-he.ating plant, plumbing fi-xtures, metal doors, steel win- 
dow sash, etc., etc., in all cases wheresoever possible to secure the results desired, the Architect will 
use articles or product.^ manufactured locally or in the regional vicinity. 

It is desired particularly in cases of heating plant, etc., that only standard equipment be used in 
all cases whatsoever, and no unusual or freak products of any manufacturer; this in order to conduce 
to ease and efficiency of maintenance after the building is completed and the equipment is placed in 
operation. 

Articles or products specified by manufacturer.s’ name or brand are established as the standard 
for that product or class. The Contractor may propose in writing to substitute any article or material 
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as an "approved equal” of the established standard. Before any substitute article or material so pro- 
posed is used or incorporated in the work, the Contractor shall secure the affirmative written approval 
of the Architect. 

fi. FULL-SIZE DETAILS— FINISH AND COLOR SCHEME. The Architect will furnish, at the 
time the architectiuval plans and structural drawings are submitted, all full-size details necessary for 
the complete iniitriiction of the contractor, and the plans will not be considered complete until such 
full-size details have been furni.shed. The Architect will also approve in wi-iting all shop drawings 
submitted by the contractor acceptable to the Architect, without unnecessary delay. 

The Architect will, in conjunction with the Librarian, determine the interior and the exterior finish 
of the entire building and the color scheme to be adopted in the treatment of the same. 

7. ALTERNATES. Provision will be made for such alternate foims of construction as the Ar- 
chitect may deem desirable. Alternates will be set forth in the particular .section to which they prop- 
erly appartain; a tabulation of all alternates will appear in Paragraph 818, “Alternates” of Section 8 
of the specifications — "Information for Bidders." A tabulation of the alternates will also appear in 
Section 2, the blank hid form upon which to submit the bidder’s proposal. 

8. GENERAL PERMIT. Upon the completion of the general plan.s and such detail plans as 
may he necessary, the Architect will .secure from the Building and Safety Clommis.sion of the City of 

the General Permit for the construction of the building. The cost of obtain- 
ing stich permit will be a proper charge against the Library. 

9. PRECAUTIONS AGAINST SETTLING. In order to guard in every possible respect against 
settling of all buildings constructed under these specifications, all foundations will bn so designed, of 
concrete, as to have continuous and connected deformed steel rod reinforcement clear around the 
perimeter of the building. In the case of the small frame, or frame stucco buildings on sand, loam, 
yellow or red clay soil, this reinforcement may be fairly light, such as four %-inch square deformed 
.steel reinforced bam; in the case of the heavier buildings, such as brick, hollow cement tile, re- 
inforced concrete or other masonry buildings, and on light, soft, unstable soil, this reinforcement will 
consist of not less than 0.5 percent of the area of cross-section of the footings. 

10. PRECAUTIONS AGAINST EARTHQUAKES. In cases where buildings are designed to be 
constructed of brick, hollow concrete tile, or other masonry of any kind, it is desired that a rein- 
forced concrete cap be constructed in such manner as to extend continuously around the top of the 
walls of the building, a precaution against damage by possible earthquakes. This reinforced concrete 
cap to be horizontal without any vertical bend whatsoever, the reinforcement to consist of not less 
that four 1-inch square deformed steel bars with sufficient lap to furnish the full amount of strength 
at the lap as occurs at any other point in the bar itself. The cap itself will be so designed as to 
furnish the requisite amount of strength to to harmonize with the remainder of the design of the 
building. Mortar for such walls shall be 1 part Portland cement, 1 part lime putty, 6 parts clean, 
sharp, well-graded sand. 

11. CONCRETE DESIGN. 

a. Steps. In case of concrete steps and of concrete work of any kind approaching and 
abutting upon any building a special precaution will be taken in the design thereof to prevent the 
settling and crackitig away of the steps from the building. Reinforcement extending from within the 
walls of the building will be made continuous around such concrete steps or other concrete structures. 
Treads of concrete steps should always be roughened, either ribbed with parallel longitudinal groove, s 
or with a rough wooden float, or by sprinkling uniformly with No. 20 emery, at the rate of one pound 
for every four square feet of area, aud lightly trowelling while plastic. 

In case of frame stucco buildings, the expanded metal reinforcement or wire mesh used for rein- 
forcing the stucco on the outside of the building will be extended so as to be partly incorporated with 
the top step or with the top portion of the concrete structure. This manner of reinforcement will he 
clearly shown by a detail in the plans themselves, as well as specified in specifications. All concrete 
steps will be carefully designed that all treads of uniform width and all risers of uniform heights 
are clearly shown by a detail on the plans. All treads shall be designed with wash, to drain. 

h. Basement Windows, In the design of basements (usually with reinforced concrete walls) 
it is desired that no windows be inserted in these walls, the bottom of which shall be lov^rer than the 

elevation of the ground level immediately outside of these windows. This in order to prevent seepage 

and leakage oi water from rainfall and from irrigation. Unavoidable windows shall be designed with 
areaways, which shall be membrane-waterproofe'd, and thoroly drained into storm sewer for street 
gutters. 

12. STREET SIDEWALKS, ETC. The design of this Library and its grounds will include the 
design and construction under the contract of any necessary sidewalk, curbing, etc., outside of the 
property line within the street line. 

13. CARPENTRY DESIGN. 

a. Furred Wall*. It is desired where possible that furred recesses be provided in the build- 
ing for the installation of wall shelving’, 

h. _ Design of Windows. No round or rounded top windows shall he used in this Library 
building, being too difficult to curtain. All casement and architectural projected windows shall open 

outward. Wooden window frames and door frame joints shall be doweled. 
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c. Scroens. All exterior doors and windows shall be screeaed. 

d. Colling Vent$. Ceiling’ vents, if provided, shall be deaig’ned with iiietal b-hutt«rs to con- 
trol the current of air rising thru these vents. 

K. FIREPLACE. No limiUiUons of any kind are placed upon the Architect fur the desig-n of 
the fireplace for the Children’s Kooni. Any design, including a terra cotta picture or uther ornamenta- 
tion above the same, iiovvever, shall be appi’oved by the Librarian before the same i.s incorporated in 
the plains and in the speeilicatioim. 

Special emphasis shall be placed upon the fact that the hearth of the tireplaeu sliall be .sulliclefttly 
higher than the lini.sh .surface of the adjacent Hour, to permit the hearth uf the fireplace to be of the 
same elevation as the surface of the adjacent lloor covei’ing after the latter ha.s been laid. 

16. HOLLOW METAL DOORS. Where the amount of the appropriation will permit, the Ar- 
chitect will design all exterior doors, particularly those facing east, south, or west, to be of hollow 
metal, aluminum or steel. 

10. INCINERATOR. Provision will be made for a built-in incinerator to be incorporated with 
and a part of the Hue of the fireplace. Access should be had to the incinerator from both within and 
without the building, and from all lloors. 

17. CONCEALED SAFE. At some convenient point within the office of the branch library a 
concealed safe shall be designed. The net dimensions of this safe should be 414x13^1x20 inches. 

18. SINK. DRAIN-BOARD AND HOT-PLATE SHELF- The .sink, drain-board and hot-jilate 
shelf in the kitchenette will be designed of Oregon pine covered with tile, hexagonal or square, of 
color approved by the Librarian. 'ihi.s design will include not only the drain-board and shelf proper 
but the wall immediately in the rear of both of these to a height of not less than fifteen (15) inches. 
Provide sink with built-in soap dish. 

Provide gas plate shelf at least 2 ft. 6 in. square with ventilator above. 

19. BASE. Base of the same material as the floor or floor covering will be provided in. all cases 
for public rooms and for stall' quarters, the exception being possibly where unit wood block or tile 
flooring is laid. A base of either tile, terra cotta or marble, will be used, for tile, and wood base for 
unit wood block. Where linoleum or cork carpet base is employed it will be of the same material as 
that used for floor covering and will be applied by the linoleum contractor on the walls of all rooms 
where such base occurs, and also on llie base of such furniture as reciuires a base of this nature. The 
base will bo capped by a small, neat, wooden cap mould furnished, applied and finished by the gen- 
eral contractor tor the building wheresoever linoleum or cork carjiot ba.se occurs, whether on the 
interior walls of the building or on the furniture. 

20. GUTTERS AND DOWNSPOUTS. The gutters and downspouts shall bo of adequate capacity. 
Gutters .shall be semi-circular in form not less than 6 inches in diameter with a cross-sectional area 
not less than 10 square Inches. 

Downspouts shall be of .sufficient capacity to_cai'x-y the run-off accumulating in the gutters of the 
building. Gutters shall b« adequately detailed in order that the contractor may have a thoro Jotow- 
ledge of what is required in the way of constructing the same. 

Gutters and adjacent roof sliall be .so designed that no tile roofing projects over gutters without 
a provision for space at least every four feet to clean out and repair the gutters. 

21. FINISH HARDWARE. All public door.s, screen doors, toilet doors, etc., shall be provided 
with door Btop.s of approved standard make and pattern. 

All outside doors will be provided with foot-release checks. 

All windows hinged so as to swing outward, will be provided with appropriate window stops in 
order that they may be fastened in any position. 

The above hardware mentioned in this paragraph will be adequately specifted by the Architect in 
the specifications. 

22. ELECTRICAL DESIGN. 

a. Fan Motors. Motors designed for operating fans of air-conditioning sy.stems and other 
electrically-driven equipment of any kind will be specifically designed for the purpose and so set out 
in the specifications, giving the proper voltage and cycle for the local community electric ser- 
vice company. 

h. Meter Installation. Provision shall be made in the finish of the building for installing 
an electric meter where it can be read from outdoors. A high glass-faced cupboard in the rear of the 
building is recommended for this installation. 

c. Main Switch Panel. The main switch panel for the entire building shall be located in a 
place inaccessible to the general public, convenient to the charging desk but nut in the desk, and 
where it will not occupy wall apace in tire reading room which should be used for slieiving. The main 
switch shall not be less than 20 ampere capacity. Each room shall be controlled from a single switch 
(except perhaps tlie reading room) hut not more than four lights shall be controlled from any one 
switch. 

The main switch panel shall he so designed as to provide space for the installation of a trans- 
former to operate the electric control of the air-conditioning system. 

d. Buzzer. Provide a buzzer system from charging desk to work-room, and to Librarian's 
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office, and -where a basement is included in the plan of the building i)rovide also a buzzer to the base- 
ment for the janitor, unless othewise instructed ai the time the “Outline,” Appendix C, is prepared. 

e. Floor Plugs. Design floor plugs for vacuum cleaners, flood lamps, and electric clocks 
thruout the building wherever necessary or desirable. Provide floor plug immediately in rear 
of charging desk. 

f. Stack Light Outlets. Stack light outlets Will be so designed that lights will occur in the 
center of each aisle-way every two rows o± staclcs. In stack rooms with ceiling nine feet high or less, 
the outlets "will be placed in the ceiling of the stack room; in stack rooms -with ceiling more than nine 
feet high, the stack lighting system will be designed of a series of arches connected from stack to 
stack, made of square copper conduit material with the light suspended from the arch over the middle 
of the aisle between stacks. 

23. PLUMBING DESIGN. 

a. Fixture Cut-off. Each plumbing fixture in the building shall have a separate cut-off. 

b. Drinking Fountain. Where so inslrucled at the time the “Outline” is drawn up, pro- 
vide an electrically-cooled drinking fountain at some convenient point. In the design of this foun- 
tain do not use white porcelain or chinaware, but instead use a mottled green or other pleasing color 
effect. 

c. Built-in Toilet Paper Holder. Pro-vide all toilets — staff and public — with built-in toilet 
paper holders of appropriate design. Install in the wall before the plastering i.s done. 

d. Gas Meter. So locate the gas meter as to be easily accessible and easily to be read from 
the outside of the building, preferably in glass-faced recess at rear. 

e. Enamel-Iron Fixtures. Where enameled-iron fixtures are used, the enamel will he speci- 
fied as “acid-resisting.” 

24. AIR-CONDITIONING. The Architect will design such air-conditioning plant as to him seems 
heat; subject only to the requirement which reco-mmends a standard product of local or regional man- 
ufacture, and also to provisions which place restrictions upon the individual or company installing this 
equipment requiring that such person or firm be a manufacturer financially adequate and having at 
least two years’ experience in installing a plant of the same type as that proposed prior to the com- 
mencement of work on this building. Control switches shall be so located in the room as to be in- 
accessible to mischievous boys, yet accessible for adjustment by the Librarian. 

The plans will show a separate heating outlet directly in the rear of the charging desk, for the 
convenience and comfort of the Librarian and attendants when working at charging desk. 

2B. LIGFITING FIXTURES. The lighting fixtures in all cases will form a separate contract for 
which proposals will be secured and contract let by the Library. As a part of his duties, set out in 
paragraph 2 — (f) above, however, it is the duty of the Architect to consult with the Board in order 
that a type of lighting fixture proper to the design of the building may be selected. 

26. PAYMENT. The compensation, agreed upon between the Board of Library Commissioners 
and the Architect will be payable as follows: 

a. Preliminary: Upon completion, .submission, acceptance and approval of Preliminai-y 
Sketches by the Art Commission — one percent of the estimated cost of the building ; 

b. Design: Upon completion, approval and acceptance of Plans, Specifications, Full-size 
Details and all necessary Designing Work; securing the General Permit; Advertising and Letting to 
Contract — ^three and one-fourth percent of the estimated cost of the building; 

c. Supervision: Upon completion, approval and acceptance of the building — six percent of 
the actual, final contract price, including all adjustments, additions and deductions, minus pre-vious 
payments made under (a) and (b) preceding. 
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APPENDIX C. 
O U T L I N E. 


A, APPROXIMATE APPROPRIATION. $ ’ 


puhlh: LimiAR'y. 


B. 1, LOCATION OF LOT. ( Stre.R and Number.) 

II. SHELVING THRUOUT THE BUILDING. 

a. MINIMUM book capacity ns agi'eed upon in conference. 

b. Provide for a doubling;- of Library’.s existing .supply. 

c. In e.stimating book capacity count 8 books to the running foot. 

d. Book .shelving .section.s to be uniformly 3 feet in length. 

c. Height of ca.se.s to be 6 ft. 10 in. in adult reading room and .stacks. 

(Ease and top, 4 in. each, 7 shelve.s and base.) 
f. Shelves to be S in. wide except reference shelving, which is 10 in. wide and bound 
magazines, music and picture books — 12 in. wide. 

HI, ROOMS. 

1. Adult Reading Room ft. X ft. 

a. Seating capacity. persons (S feet allowed for each chair). 

h. Five-foot ais!e.s between table.s. 

c. Shelving 10 in. wide to be providcxl for reference books; 12 in. wide for 
hound and unbound magazines and a special section for music. 

d. Save wall space for book .shelving to be bought in a separate contract, 

2. Children’s Room ft. X ft. 

a. Located to get benefit of afternoon smn. 

h. Seating capacity per.son.s (never less than 40). (3 feel allo-wed for 

each chair.) 

c. Five-foot aisles between table.s. 

d. Slielving to be 5 ft. high — shelves 3 ft. long by 8 inche.s wide. 

e. Except for special section-s for picture hook and reference books where 

.shelve.s are 12 inches wide. 

f. All .shelving to he supplied under separate contract. 

g. Plan for honk shelving heights in window design and pla.stering. 

3. Aaaembly Room ft. x ft. 

a. Should ailjoin Children’s Room. 

b. Seating capacity. person.s (never 1 ms than eO), 0 .sq. ft. per person. 

c. Should not use he.st light and outlook at expense of Adult and Children’.? 
Room. 

4. Circulation Space ft. x ft. 

a. Should he .situated directly oppo.site entrance with supervision of Adult and 
Juvenile reading rooms. To contain charging desk and .space in rear of desk 
for .st.-icks, if po.s.siblc. 

b. Provide ten-foot open space in front of charging desk, 
fi. Stacks, 

a. Provide ceiling 15 ft for steel stacks and 6 ft. for wooden slacks to allo-w 
an extra tier of stacks for growth. 

h. Provide windows reaching to floor at end of each ai.slo. (Double faced wooden 
stack is ft. wide and ai.sle 4 ft. wide. 

c. Make windows high enough for second tier of stacks, 

fi. Work Room ft.X ft. 

a. To he situated near charging desk. 

h. Provide outside light for mender’s table and desks. 

c. Provide cloak closet, or locker for each member of staff. 

d. Provide large cupboard with 12-in. shelves and a window for unbound maga- 
zine storage. 

e. Pi-ovide built-in cupboard for library supplie.s with shelves 12 in. wide. 

f. Provide hook shelving for bindery books. 

g. Provide built-in poster case. 

7^ Librarinw’s Office - ^ .—.-...it:. 

a. Provide low hook .shelving as desired. 

b. Provide built-in safe. 

c. Provide telephone exten.sion from charging desk. 

.3, Rest Room ft. x ft. 

a. Provide .space for couch. 

h. Provide space for table and several chairs. 

9. Kitchenette - ft.X - ft. 

a. Provide cooler in coolest corner of kitchenette. 
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li. rvovWe built-in china cupboard 

c. Provide built-in table, with seats or breahfasl nook, when practicable. 

10. Staff Toilet and Lavatory. 

:i. Provide with built-in toilet paper holder and mirror. 

b Provide inset cupboard with tilahs shelves for powder, soap, etc , and mirror 
in door of same. 

Jl. Janitor’s Closet. 

a. Provide slop .sink. 

b. Provide shelving for supplies. 

c. Provide space for 10-ft. ladder. 

d Provide nood ventilation because ol mu.sty mops, etc. 

e. Provide a space for storing garden tools with an outside entrance, and in a 
building with a fireplace, a space to .store at least a li cord ot wood, or one 
ton of coal. 

12. Public Toilets. 

a Should be located unobtrusively, as far apart as the building will permit but 
not removed from supervision, 
b. Provide built-in mirror, and toilet paperb older. 

c Provide plate on door of each public toilet saying “Men” or “Women ” 

d. Provide “Russwin” locks, or approved equal, with one cylinder only. 

IV. MINOR DETAILS. 

1. Signs. 

Provide a sign, large letters (m terra cotta, tufa, woodbtono or bronze) on the 
face of the building above the main entrance — 

(Name of City) PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Also a lighted wrought iron lawn sign giving hours when library is open. 

2. Interior Finish. 

.\rchiteet shall submit for approval of Librarian — 

a. Finish of woodwork. 

b. Finish of walls and ceilings (walls back of shelving to match woodwork.) 

c. Design ol fireplace or decorated ceilings. 

d. Any special decorations such as tile insets, fountain, garden seats. 
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APPENDIX D. 


STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS. 

FOR 

PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDINGS 
GENERAL INDEX. 

Section Subject 

1. Advertiseim-nl. 
t!. Proposal. 

3. Questionnaire for Bidders 

4. Collusion Affidavit. 

5. Bidders’ Bond. 

6. Material and Labor Bond. 

7. Workmanship Bond. 

8. Information for Bidders. 

9. General Condition.s. 

10. Temporary Structure.s, Equipment and Service. 

11. Samples. 

12. Grading and Excavating. 

16. Waterproofing and Dainpproofing. 

14. Concrete and Cement Work. 

13. Sub-drainage. 

1C. Masonry Work. 

17. Stone Work. 

15. Architectural Terra Cotta. 

19. Structural Metal Work. 

20. Mihcellaneous Metal Work. 

21. Sheet Metal Work. 

22. Carpenter and Mill Work. 

23. loathing and Pla-stering. 

24. Marble Work. 

20, Tile Work. 

26. Terrazzo. 

27. Wood Shingle Bool 

28. Composition Hoof. 

29. Tile Roof. 

30. Unit Wood Block Floor. 

31. Painting and Finishing. 

32. Glass and Glazing. 

33. Finish Hardware. 

34. Plumbing. 

36. Heating and Air-Conditioning. 

36. Electrical Work. 

37. Lighting Fixtures. 

38. Cork Carpet and Linoleum. 

39. Underground Sprinkling System. 

40. Landscaping. 

41. Agreement. 
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SECTION 1. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


SIOATjFH^ niOPOSALS, tiflfiro.s'Bod to thn Secretary, Library Board, (Natoi' of tbty). - , 

(State) , plainly marked — "Proposal for Construction of Library Building, ” — will be re- 
ceived until- (Hour) M., (Day of Week , (Date)- , and publicly 

opened at that place and time, for furnishing all labor and materiahs and performitiK all work nc’ce.s- 

sary for the construction of a Public Library Building, complete, (Concise description of .size, 

material, roof, etc,, here) - 0 

Plans, .specifications and all nece.ssary information may bo secured from the above-named office 
upon deposit in the amount of $IB.00, cash or check, payable to the order of the President, Libi-ary 

Board, — (City) , (State) — , which will be refunded upon the prompt return of the 

plans and specifications in good condition. 


Secretary. 

(City) , (State) , 

(Date) , 19 
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SECTION 2. 
PROPOSAL. 


The Honorable, The Library Hoard, 


(.City) (Stale) 


(City) (State) 

Gentlemen — 

In compliance with your Adveiti-wment dated , 19 , tin* undersigned 

hereby proposes to furnish all necessary materials and labor and to perform all work required for 
the construction of a Public Library Building, complete, 


in strict accordance with all drawings, specifications. General Conditions of the AgTeemeiit, and all 
other necessary documents herein included, referred to and hereby made a part of thi.s proposal, for 

the total sum of Dollars, (,? ) 

The undersigned agrees, upon receipt of written notice of the acceptance of this proposal vvithin ten 
days after the date of opening of the proposals as set forth in the aforesaid Advertisement, to ex- 
ecute the I'ftiiuired form of Agreement, Section 41 hereof, in accordance with the terms hereof as 
accepted, and to furnish Material and Labor Bond and Workmanship Bond, Section.^ 6 and 7 re- 
spectively hereof, with good, sufficient and acceptable surety or sureties for the faithful performance 
of the Agreement, within ten day.s alter the prescribed forms are pre.senled for signature, and to 

complete the work within calendar days after receipt of written notice to 

proceed. 

ALTERNATE A: For substituting genuine wrought iron pipe and extra lieavy ( Add $ 

brass and copper pipe, iron pipe sixes, and cast bra.« fittings I Deduct 


( Hu.sine.s.s Addre.ss, ) 


INSTRUCTIONS: 

1. Read carefully “Information for Bidder.s," Section 8, and “General Conditions,’’ Section S), before 
preparing proposal. 

2. If bidder is a corporation, write state of incorporation under .signature. 

3. If bidder is a partnership, give full nam<>s of all partners. 

4. This proposal will not be considered unle.ss it is accompanied by Bidder's les.« than ten per cent 
(10%) of the total amount of the above proposal. 

6. AH signatures in proposal, bidder’s bond, etc., must agree e.xactly in every respect. 





SECTION 3. 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR BIDDERS. 

30J. Please answer izi complete detail all mwsUoiis contained in the Queiitionnaire, No 
Queationnaire can he conaidcred complete unlo.ss cacli zmd every queation ha.a been fully iniKwered. 

302. The financial statement, paniRTaph 214-353 inclusive, should .show the exact condition of 
the businetis aa of date noted in caption. List all accounts payable as they will be investigated. 

30.3. Please request all banks in which you have funds deposited, and to which you refer in your 
Qufi.stionnaire, to furnish you with a .statement verifying' your figures. Let thi.'i statement come for- 
ward with your Questionnaire. The amounts shown for each item must be actual, as obtained from 
bank state-menta, etc., and not approximate amounts. 

304. Under paragraph 346, "Equipment at Book Value,” the age should be shown as the 
nurnber of years you have owned the article and in case it was purchased second-hand, it should be 
so indicated in the column for "Description.” Where replacements have been made in a piece of 
equipment, the replacements would reduce the depreciation reserve; the purchase price less depreci- 
ation should give the book value ; and unless both the age and purchase price of each item of your 
equipment is lusted, we have no means whatever of checking the book value against A.G.C. rating. In 
case you increase the value of an article by the addition of an attachment, for instance, the increase 

in value of the article should be added to the purchase price. 

80.5. List all equipment which you own, as this will have a bearing on your fitness to bid on 

tbi.s construction and will limit the amount of work which you could undeitake at any one time. 

306. For your information and guidance, in computing book value of equipment in accordance 
with A. G. C. rating, you may obtain a copy of "Equipment Ownership Expense” for the sum of one 
dollar by addressing the Associated General Contractors of America, Inc., Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D, C. Thi.s pamphlet contains valuable information on rental charges and may prove useful in 
many ways. 

307. The statement may he signed in the .space provided in paragraph 375-377 of the form, 
and the proper affidavit executed verifying the statement. 

308. The signatory of this financial statement and Questionnaire guarantce.s, as evidenced by the 
sworn affidavit required herein, the truth and accuracy of all statements and of all answers to in- 
terrogatories hereinafter made. 

In compiling "Bidder’s Financial Statement” the .amounts shown as “Total Assets” and "Total 
Liahilities” must bo identical. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 

300. Have you filed a performance record with the Bureau of Contract Information, Inc., at 

Wa.shing'ton, D. C. ? 

(Yes or No.) 

310. Give names and addresses of all .surely companies which have written surety bonds for 
you, covei'iiig construction contracts dxiring the last three year.s — 


311. Do you now hold a valid license to operate in this state as required by law?. 

License number 

License for what class of work? Date obtained 

312. Name of county or counties in which license is registered 

318. In what other states are you licensed to do contract work? 


BIDDER’S FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

Condition at close of husine.ss , 19. 


314. 

815. 

316. 


ASSETS. 


Cash (a) On hand 5 

(b) In bank .? 

(c) Elsewhere $ 

Noics receivable; (a) Due within 90 days 

(b) Due after 90 days . 

(c) Past due 


Dollars cts. 


Accounts receivable for completed contracts, exclu.sive of claims not approved for 


payment 
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317. Sums earned on uncompleted contracts as shown by Ens’ineer’s or Architect’s 

estimate: 

(a) Amount receivable after dedueting: retainag'e 

Oj) Eetainage to date, due upon completion of contracts 

318. Accounts receivable from sources other than construction contracts 


31!). 


320. 

321. 

322. 


323. 


324. 

326. 

326. 


327. 


328. 

329. 

330. 

331. 
.332. 


333. 


Deposits for bids or other guarantees: 

(a) Recoverable tvithin 90 days 

( b) Recoverable after 90 days 

Interest accrued on loan.s, .securities, etc 

Real estate (a) Used for bu.sinfi.ss purposes 

(b) Not used for bu.smesK purposes 

Stocks and bonds: (a) Listed — present market value 

(b) TJnliated — present market value. 
Materials in stock not included in Far. 342 

(a) For uncompleted contracts (present value')... 

(b) Other materials (present value) 

Equipment, book value 

Furniture and fixtures, book value 

Other assets 


Total Assets. 


Notes payable: (a) To banks regular 

( b ) To banks for certified checks 

(c) To othev.s for equipment obligations 

(d) To others exclusive of equipment obligations.. 

Accounts payable: (a) Not past due 

(b) Past due 

Real estate encumbrances 

Other liabilities 

Reserve.^ 


Capital stock paid up: (a) Common... 

(b) Common , 

(c) Preferred 

(d) Preferred 

Surplus (net worth) 


Total Liabilities. 


334. 

386. 

3S6. 

.337. 

338. 


CONTINGENT LIABILITIES. 

Hollars 

Liability on notes receivable, discounted or sold 

Liability on accounts receivable, pledged, assigned or sold 

Liability as bondsman 

Liability as guarantor on contracts or on accounts of others 

Other contingent liabilities 

Total Contingent Liabilities 


cts. 


DETAILS RELATIVE TO ASSETS. 

339. (a) On hand 

(h) Deposited in banks named below. 

(c) Elsewhere — (state where) 

Name of Bank Location Deposit in Name of Amount 


‘•'340. Notes receivable: (a) Due within 90 days $ 

(h) Due after 90 days $ 

(c) Past due - $ 

Receivable Name and For Date of How 

Prom Address 'What Maturity Secured Amount 


Have any of the above been discounted or sold? If so, state amount, to whom, 

and reason...., 

*341. Accounts receivable from completed contracts exclusive of claims not 

approved for payment 
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Name, and AddiTs? 
of Owner 


Nature of 
Contract 


Amount of 

CoutT.'U't 


Amount 

HeceiTublc 


Have any of tlie above ])een assiKnotl, .sold nr pledf'od? 11' r,o, .sUtc anunnit, to 

whom, and reason 


*342. Sumr, liiirncd on uncompleled conlvacls, a.' .-ihown by engineers or arrliitecf.T 

estimate.^; (a) Amount receivable after dcductins retainaire ,$ 

(b) RetaiJiag'e <o da.le upon completinn of contract .$ 


Dcaigniation of Cnntraet and Amount of Amount Rctainagre Amt. Exclusive 

Name and Addrcs.s of Owner Contract Beceived When Due Amt. of Retainage 


Have any of the above been sold, assigned or pledged? If so, state amount, to 

whom, and reason 


*34.3. Accounts receivable not from construction contracts $ 

Ecceivablo From Name and Addroas For Wliat When Due Amount 

What amount, if any, is past due? $ 

* List separately each item amounting to 10 percent or more of the total and combine 
remainder. 

344. Deposits with bids or otherwise as guarantees $ 


Dopo.sited with; Name and Addre.'^.s For What When Recoverable Amount 


3411 . Intorest accrued on loans, eecurities, etc ? 

Description of Improvements Total Book 

Propertv Nature of improvements Book Value Value 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 


346. Equipment at book value - ? ■ 

(Note; lu bating equipment depreciate value in accordance with A. G. C. Schedule. 

List only e.qvtipracnt In which yon e.on nliow .sole ownership, thi' depreciation of which mnai 
ho computed in accordance with A. G. C. Schedule.) 

Description and Age of Purchase Depreciation Book 

Quantity Cacapity of Item.'; Items Price Charged off Value 


Are there any liens against the above? 


.If so, state, total amount $, 
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If two or more items are lumped above, give the sum of their ages. 


347. Furniluria and fixtures at book vahio.. 


34 8. Other nsseto 

Description 


Amount 


Total Assets 


DETAILS RELATIVE TO LIABILITIES. 


349. Notes payable: (a) To banks, regular $ 

(b) To banks for certified checks $ 

(c) To others for equipment obligations .$ 

(d) To others exclusive of equipment obligations if 

To Whom Name and Address Whait Security When Due Amount. 


360. 

Real estate encumbtances (SfiG Par. 346, Assets). 

$ 


361. 

Other Liabilities 

Description 


Amount 


if. 


3B3. Reserves 

Interest Insurance Bldgs. & Fixt. 

? if $ 


?, 


Plant Depr. Taxes Bad Debts 

? ? 


35S. Surplus 


TOTAL LIABILITIES- 


BIDDER’S EQUIPMENT QUESTIONNAIRE. 

364. Give names and addresses of all hanks with whom you have done business during the last 
tto'ee years, exclusive of those shown in Financial Statement in paragraph 339 


Name of Bank 


Location Name and address of officers with whom 

you transacted business 


855. Give names and addresses of material or equipment houses with whom you have established 
a line of credit. 

Name of Firm or Company Address 
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356, Give names and Jidtlraases of producers 
rials during the last three years. 

Name of Furni.sher or Producer 


from v/'hom you hare piu'cua.-’ed piincijial iiiate- 
Addre.s's 


357. Give names and addresses of equipment dealers from whom you have pUTchasod t'(iuipjaeiit 
during the last (three years. 

Name of Firm or Partnership Address 


BIDDER’S EXPERIENCE QUESTIONNAIRE 

358. Organization: If a co-partnership, answer this: 

If a corporation, answer this: Date of organization 

Capital paid in cash $ Slate whether partnership is general, limited or 

'When incorporated association 

In what State 

President’s name .Name and adtlres.s of partner: Age 

Vice Pre.sident’s name 

Secretary’s name 

Treasurer’s name 

.369. How many years ha.*! your organizatioiibeen in busine.ss as a general contractor under your 
present business mime? 

360, How many years' experience in construction work has your organization had ; 

(a) A.*! a General Contractor? 

(b) As a Sub-Contractor'? 

361. What projects has your orgsmization completed in this .slate and elsewhere? 


Contract Cln.ss of When Where Located Name and address of 

Amount Work Comploled City County State Ofllcial to whom you refer 


362. Have you ever failed to complete any work awarded to you? If so, where and why'? 


36S. Has any officer or partner of your organization ever been an oihcer or partner of some other 

orgnaiization that failed to complete a construction contract? If so, state name of individual, 

other organization and reason therefor. 


364. Has any officer or partner of your organization ever failed to complete a con-stmction contract 

h^Tut lad in his own name? If so, state name of individual, name of owner, and reason 

therefor. 
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365. In what other lineo a{ businosa are you financially interested? 



366. For what corporation or individual have you pei'fonned Work, and to whom do you refer? 



367. last cities for which you have performed work. 

Name and address of 

Name of Description of Amount of supervising official in 

City State Work Contract charge 



368. List the counties for which you have performed work. 

Name and address of 

Name of _ Description of Amount of supervising official in 

County State Work Contract charge 



369. For what State Bureaus or Department have you performed work, and to whom do you 
refer? 



870. Have you ever performed any work for the U. S. Government? If So, when 

and to whom do you refer? . . „ , .v ■ ' 



371. What is the construction experience of the principal individuals of your organization? 
Individual’s Present position Years of construe- Magnitude and In what 

Name of office tion experience type of work capacity 
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AFFIDAVIT FOR INDIVIDUAL 

372. 

STATE OP ) 

COUNTY OF 


— - , hoitijr thily hsvorn (■foptisc;. find ray.-; f.iiat. thi; finV' 

goinK fliiancia.1 fAiitemonts, Uikon from his book.*;, iH a tnm and accurato hfatomoul of hi:, (iiiancial 
colKlition as of the dale fheroof, and that Um ani-wpra to th(! iiilcrrogaLoricr, cniilruncd thi rein are 
true; that the statements ajid answcns to t)ie intm-rogatorios of the foregoing plan and ni|iiij>ment 
quofitionnaire are correct and true as of the date of this affidavit; and, that the atatements 
and answers to the interrogatories of the foregoing experience questionnaire arc correct and true as of 
the date of this affidavit. 


(Applicant must also sign here) 

Sworn to before me this day of , 19 


Notary Public, in and for the County of , State of. 


373. 

STATE OP 

COUNTY OF. 


AFFIDAVIT FOR CO-PARTNERSHIP 



being duly swowi, deposes and says that he is a mem- 
ber of the firm of : that the foregoing financial etatement 

taken fi’om the books of said firm, is a true and accurate statement of the financial condition of said 
firm as of the date hereof, and that the an.swers to the interrogatories contained therein are true; thsii 
the statements and Jinsrv’ers to the intcirngntovics of the foregoing plan and equipment questionnaire 
are co.rrect and true as of the date of this affidavit; and, that the statements and answers to the 
interrogatories of the foregoing experience questionnaire are correct and true as of the date of this 
affidavit. 


(Member of Firm must also sign here) 
Sworn to before me ihis day of , 19 


Notary Public, in and for the County of State of. 


AFFIDAVIT FOR CORPORATION 


374. 

STATE OF..... 
COUNTY OF. 


SS 


being duly .sworn, deposes and says that he is 

of Die 

the corporation described in and which e.xecuted the foregoing statement; that he is familiar with the 
books of the said corporation showing its financial condition; that the foregoing financial statement, 
taken from the books of said corporation, is a true and accurate statement of the financial condition 
of said corporation as of too date thereof, and that the answers to toe interrogatories of the foregoing 
plan and equipment questionnaire are correct and true as of toe date of this affidavit; and, that the 
statements and answers to toe interrogatories of the foregoing experience questionnaire are correct 
and true as of toe date of this affidavit. 


(Officer must also sign here) 

Sworn to before me Hus day of 19 

Noitary Public in and' for the County of — , State of 
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SECTION 4. 


COLLUSION AFFIDAVIT. 

401. AFFIDAVIT TO ACCOMPANY INDIVIDUAL OR FIRM BIDS. 


STATE OP 

COUNTY OF. 


SS 


and being 

duly sworn, depose and siiy - : that he the person whose 

name, signed to the foregoing propo.sal. Section 2 hereof; that said proposal is genuine and 

that tho same is not sham or collusive ; tliat it is not made in the interest or in behalf of any pei-son 

not therein named; that he ha not, directly or indirectly, induced or solicited 

any other person, fim or corporation to refrain from bidding; and that he ha 

not in any manner sought by collusion, to secure for. msel an advantage over any 

other- bidder. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
day of, 19 


Notary Public in and for the County of State of 

NOTE; All nienibera of a finn, or company, must execute the above affidavit. 


403. AFFIDAVIT TO ACCOMPANY CORPORATION BIDS- 

COUNTY OF 

STATE OP 


SS 


the 

^ (Name of Officers) (Title) 

of tho corporation whoso name is signed and whose seal is attached to the hereto annexed proposal, 
having first been duly sworn, deposes and says: That the said proposal is genuine and that the same 
is not sham or collusive; that it is not made m the interest or in behalf of any person not therein 
named; that the said bidder has not, directly or indirectly, induced or solicited any other person, firm 
or corporation to refrain from bidding; and that it has not in any manner sought, by collusion, to 
eecure for itself any arivantage over any other bidder. 


Subscribed and .'sworn 
day of 


of the 


to before me Oiis 

, 19 


(President, Secretary or other 
managing Officer) 


(Corporation) 


Notary Public in and for the County of State of 

NOTE; The above affidavit must be made by the President, Secretary, or other managing Officer 
of the corporation submitting the bid. 
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SECTION S. 
BIDDER’S BOND. 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS. That 

a:. I'iilNCIPAL, jiul 


- :u SURETY, 

are held and firmly bound unto the City of - , Stiitii of . , 

hereinafter called the ‘'OVVNER," in the penal sum of 

- DoUuii>, 

lawful money of the United States, for the payment of which sum well ami truly to ho jiuule, we bind 
ourselves, our heirs, executors, administrators and successors, jointly and severally, liitnly by these 
presents. 

THE CONDITION OF TPIIS OBLIGATION IS SUCH, that whereiw the Principal ha.', mibnuttod 

to the Owner a proposal, dated , 19 , herein included, propo.siny to enter into 

contract to furnish all necessary materials and labor and to perform all the work reciuired to construct 
a Public Library Building, complete, 


for the total lump sum consideration of — 

Dollars. 

NOW THEREFORE, If said proposal be accepted by the Owner, and if the Principal shall faith- 
fully enter into such proposed contract, and shall well and truly perform all the reejuirements, cove- 
nants, terms and conditions of the Advertisement, the Questionnaire for Bidders, the Collusion Affidavit 
and the Information for Bidders included herein, and shall furnish Material and Labor Bond and 
Workmanship Band sufficient and acceptable unto the Owner, then this obligation .shall be void; other- 
wise to remain in full force and virtue. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the above-bounden parties have executed this instrument under their 

several seals this.... day of... , 19 , the name and corporate seal of each 

corporate party being hereunto affixed and these presents duly signed by its undersigned represent- 
ative, pursuant to authority of its governing body. 

In presence of — 



(Attest) 

(Individual Pj’incipal) 

(SEAL) 


(Address) 

(Address) 

(SEAL) 


(Attest) 

(Individual Principal) 



(Address) 

(Address) 

(SEAL) 


(Attest) 

(Individual Principal) 


( Corporate 
( Seal 

(Address) 

) 

) 

(Address) 

( 

( 

Corporate ) 
Seal ) 

( Corporate Principal ) 

By. 

(Name) (Title of Office) 

(Corporate Surety) 

By. 

(Name) (Title of 

Office) 

Attest : 

(Business Address) 

(Business Address) 
Attest: — - 



CERTIFICATE AS TO CORPORATE PRINCIPAL. 

I, , certify that I am the Secretary of the 

corporation named as Principal in the above bond; that 

who signed the said bond on behalf of the Principal was then of said 

corporation; that I know his signature, and his signature thereto is genuine; and that said bond was 
duly signed, sealed and attested for and in behalf of said corporation by authority of its governing 
body. 

( Corporate ) 

( Seal ) 

Secretary. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

1 . — The date of the bond must not be prior to the date of the instrument for which it is given. 

2. — The signature of a witness, attesting the signature of each individual party to the bond, shall 
appear in the appropriate place. 

3. — ^If the Principal or the Surety is a corporation, the name of the state in which incorporated 
shall be inserted in the appropriate place in the body of the bond, and said instrument shall be exe- 
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cuted and attested under the corporate seal as indicated in the form. If the corporation has no cor- 
porate seal the fact shall be stated, in which case a scroll or adhesive seal shall appear in 
lieu thereof. 

4. — The official character and authority of the person or persons executing the bond for the 
Principal, if a corporation, shall he certifled by the Secretary or Assistant Secretary, according to the 
form attached thereto. In lieu of .such cw-tificato there may be attached to the bond copies of so 
much of the records of the corporation as will show the official character and authority of the officer 
signing, duly certified by the Secretary or Assistant Secretary, under corporate seal, to be true copies. 

5. — All signature.? in the bond shall be uniforinty and e.xactly alike as the .same signatures, re- 
spectively, in all other instruinents for which the bond is given. 

6. — ^If the Principals are partners, their individual names shall appear in the body of the bond, 
with the recital that they are partners composing a finn, naming- it, and all members of this firm shall 
execute the bond as individuals. 
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SECTION 6. 

material and labor bond. 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That we, 

- as LRINCIPAf,, iintl 


are heM and firmly bound unto the City of- , State oi' 

herein after called the “OWNER," in the penal sum of 

- ; — - - Dollara, 

lawful money of the United States, for the payment of which sum well and truly to be made, we 
bind ourselves, our heir.s, executors, administrators and succcasor.s, jointly and sevorally, firmly by 
thfi.sr presents. 

THE CONDITION OP THIS OBLIGATION IS SUCH, that whereas the Principal entered into a 
certain contract, included herein, with the Owner, dated 11) for the con- 
struction of a Public Library Building, complete, 


NOW THEREFORE, If the Principal shall well and truly perform and fulfill all the undertakings, 
covenants, terms, conditions and agreements during the original term of said conract and any ex- 
tensions thereof that may be granted by the Owner, with or without notice to the Surety, and during 
the life of any guarantee reciuired under the contract, and shall also well and truly perform and 
fulfill all the undertaking's, covenants, terms, conditions and agreements of any and all duly authorized 
modiflcation.s of said contract that may hereafter be made, notice of which modifications to the Surety 
being hereby waived, and the aggregate value of which said modifications shall not exceed a total of 
twenty percentum of the value of the original contract; and shall promptly make payment to all per- 
sons supplying- the Principal ■with labor and materials in the prosecution of the w-ork provided for in 
the said contract, and any such authorized extensions or modifications thereof, then this obligation shall 
be void ; otherwise to remain in full force and virtue. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the above bounden parties have executed this instrument under their 

several .seals this day of.—, , 19 , the name and corporate seal of each 

corporate party being hereunto affixed and these presents duly signed by its undersigned representa- 
tive, pursuant to authority of its governing body. 

In presence of — 

(SEAL) 

(Attest) (Individual Principal) 



(Address) 


(Address) 

(SEAL) 


(Attest) 


(Individual Principal) 



(Address) 


(Address) 

(SEAL) 


(Attest) 


(Individual Principal) 


( Corporate 
( Seal 

(Address) 

) 

) 


(Addi-e.ss) 

( 

( 

Corporate ) 
Seal ) 

(Corporate Principal) 

(Name) (Title of Office) 

By 

(Name) 

(Corporate Surety) 

(Title of Office) 

Attest; 

(Business Address) 

... Attest : 

(Business Address) 



CERTIFICATE AS TO CORPORATE PRINCIPAL. 


I, , certify that I am the Secretary 

of the corporation named as Principal in the above bond; that 

who signed the said bond on behalf of the Principal was then of .said 

corporation; that I know his signature, and his signature thereto is genuine; and that said bond was 
duly signed, sealed and attested and in behalf of said corporation by authoidty of its governing body. 

( Corporate ) 

( Seal ) 

Secretary. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


1. — The date of the bond must not be prior to the date of the instrument for which it is given. 

2. — The signature of a -witness, attesting the signature of each individual party to the bond, shall 
appear in the appropriate place. 
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3. — the Mncipal or Surety is a corporation, the name of the state in which incorporated 
shall he inserted in the appropriate place in the body of the bond, and said instrument shall be ex- 
ecuted and attested under the corporate seal as indicated in the form. If the corporation has no cor- 
porate seal the fact shall be stated, in which case a scroll or adhesive seal shall appear in lien thereof. 

4. — The official character and autliority of the person or persons executing the bond for the Prin- 
cipal, if a corporation, shall be certified by the Secretary or Assistant Secretary, according to the form 
attached thereto. In lieu of such certificate there may be attached to the bond copies of so much of the 
records of the corporation as will show the official character and authority of the officer signing, duly 
certified by the Secretary or Assistant Secretary, under corporate seal, to he true copies. 

5. — All signatures m the bond shall be uniformly and exactly alike as the same signature, respec- 
tively, in all other instruments for which the bond is given. 

6. — ^If the Principals are partners, their individual names shall appear in the body of the bond, 
with the recital that they are partners cotniiosinp a finn, naming it, and all members of the firm shall 
execute the bond as individuals. 
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SECTION 7. 

WORKMANSHIP BOND. 

KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That we, 

- aa PUINCIPAL, and 


- as SURETY, 

are held and firmly bound unto the City of , State of , 

herein after called the “OWNER,” in the penal sum of - 

; ; - - Oollara, 

lawful money of the United States, for the payment of which .sum well and truly to be made, we 
bind ourselves, our heirs, executors, administrators and successors, jointly and severally, lirmly by 
these presents. 

THE CONDITION OP THIS OBLIGATION IS SUCH, that whereas the Principal entered into a 
certain contract, included herein, with the Owner, dated , 19 , for the con- 
struction of a Public Library Building, complete 


NOW THEREFORE, If the Principal shall well and truly perform and fulfill all the undertakings, 
covenants, term.s, conditions and agreements during the original term of said contract and any ex- 
tensions thereof that may be granted by the Owner, with or without notice to the Surety, and during 
the life of any guarantee required under the contract, and shall also well and truly perform and 
fulfil] all the undertakings, covenants, terms, conditions and agreements of any and all duly authorized 
modifications of said contract that may hereafter be made, notice of which modifications to the Surety 
being hereby waived, and the aggregate value of which said modifications shall not exceed a total of 
twenty percentum of the value of the original contract; and shall promptly make payment to all per- 
sons supplying the Principal with labor and materials in the prosecution of the work provided for in 
the said contract, and any such authorized extensions or modifications thereof, then this obligation shall 
be void; otherwise to remain in full force and virtue. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the above bounden parties have executed this instrument under their 

several seals thi.s... day of , 19 the name and corporate seal of each 

corporate party being liereunto affixed and these presents duly signed by its undersigned representa- 
tive, pursuant to authority of its governing body. 

In presence of — 

(SEAL) 

(Attest) (Individual Principal) 


( Address ) 
(Attest) 
(Address) 
(Attest) 


(Address) 

(individual Principal) 
(Address) 

(individual Principal) 


(SEAL) 


(SEAL) 


(Address) (Addi-ess) 


( Corporate ) ( Corporate ) 

( Seal ) ( Seal ) 


(Corporate Principal) (Corporate Surety) 

By By 

(Name) (Title of Office) (Name) (Title of Office) 


(Business Address) (Busines.s Address) 

Attest; Attest: 


CERTIFICATE AS TO CORPORATE PRINCIPAL. 


I, certify that I am the Secretary 

of the corporation named as Principal in the above bond; that 

who signed the said bond on behalf of the Principal was then of said 

corporation; that I know his signature, and his signature thereto is genuine; and that said bond was 
duly signed, sealed and attested and in behalf of said corporation by authority of its governing body. 

{ Cori)orate ) 

( Seal ) 

Secretary. 
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INSTRUCTIONS. 


1. — The date of the bond must not be prior to the date of the instrument for which it is given. 

2. — The signature of a witness, attesting the signature of each individual party to the bond, shall 
appeal- in the appropriate place. 

3. — If the Principal or the Surety i.s a corpoiation, the name of the state m which incorpoiated 
shall be inserted in the appropiiate place m the body of the bond, and said instrument shall be exe- 
cuted and attested under the coipoiate seal as indicated m the form If the coiporation has no cor- 
porate seal the fact shall be stated, in which case a scroll or adhesive seal shall appear in 
lieu hereof. 

4. — ^The official character and authority of the person or per.sons executing the bond for the 
Plincipal, if a corporation, shall be certified by the Secretary oi A.s.sistant Sccietaiy, accoidmg to the 
form attached thereto In hen of such certificate theie may be attached to the boiul copies of so 
much of the records of the corporation as will show the official chaiacter and authority of the officer 
signing, duly certified by the Secretary or Assistant Secretary, under corporate seal, to be tiue copies 

5. — All signatuiGs in the bond shall be uniformly and exactly alike a.s the same signaiut'cs, le- 
spectively, in all other instruments for which the bond is given. 

6 —If the Principals aie partners, then individual names shall appeal m the body of the bond, 
with the recital that they are partners composing a firm, naming- it, and all memberb of thus film shall 
execute the bond as individuals 



SECTION 8. 

INFORMATION FOR BIDDERS. 


Paragraph Subject 


Index. 

ParngrapK Subject 


801. Definitions. 

802. Forms for Proposals. 

803. Verbal Proposals. 

804. Return of Data. 

806. Scope of the Work. 

806. Discrepancies. 

807. Visiting Site. 

808. Substitutions. 

809. Bonds. 


810. Liability Tji.snrain'o, 

811. Fire Insurance. 

812. Permit.? and Licen.se.s. 

SIS. Rights of Contractors, 

814. General. 

816. Right Re.sf>rved to Reject Proposals. 

816. Time Limits. 

817. Reservations. 

818. Alternates. 


801. DEFINITIONS. For definitions of various terms used in these spocifieatioii.s, .“oc para- 
graph 901 of these specifications. 


802. FORMS FOR PROPOSALS. Proposals shall he made in duplicate upon blank form included 
herein, Section 2 of these specifications. “Questionnaire for Bidders,” Section 2, and “Collu- 
sion Affidavit,” Section 3, of these specifications, shall also be sworn to before a notary public or other 
officer legally authorized to administer oaths. All blanks shall be completely filled out. The set of 
specifications containing the original Propo.sal, Questionnaire for Bidders and Collu.sion Affidavit and 
Bidder’s Bond acceptable to the Board, or Certified Check or Cashier’s Check, in amount not less than 
Ten Per Cent of the amount of the propo.sal, (as a guarantee that if the pi'oposal is accepted, the 
Bidder will enter into contract), shall be enclosed in a sealed envelope marked on the outside with the 
name of the job, the contract, and the name of the bidder, and delivered to the office of the Library 

Board, (Address) at or before the time mentioned in the invitation to 

submit said proposal. The signature of the bidder occurring in the Questionnaire for Bidders, Collu- 
sion Affidavit, Bidder’s Bond, and all other necessary accompanying documents shall correspond ex- 
actly with the signature of the bidder on tbe proposal. 

The duplicate copy each of Proposal and Questionnaire for Bidders shall be detached from these 
.specification.? and retained by the bidder for his records. 

Bidder’s Bond, if used, shall be submitted only on fomt Section 5 of these specifications, 

803. VERBAL PROPOSALS. No verbal, telegraphic or telephonic hid.s or modifications thereof 
will be considered. 


804. RETURN OF DATA. All drawings, specifications and other data furnished to contractors 
shall be promptly returned at the time agreed upon when taken out. 

805. SCOPE OF THE WORK. The bids will be held to include all minor details necessary to 
complete all the work in the very best mechanical manner. Unless specifically excepted, all work .shall 
be of the best and not simply ordinary. 

806. DISCREPANCIES. Should any bidder find discrepancies or omi.ssion.s in, or in case of 
doubt as to the exact meaning of, the drawings or specifications, he shall at once notify the Architect 
in wi-iting, who will send written instructions to all bidders. Neither the Board nor tbo Architect will 
be responsible for any verbal instructions given. In case any discrepancy or inconsistency occurs, the 
specifications will in all cases prevail and take precedence over the diwving.s. 

807. VISITING SITE. Before submitting a bid, each conti’actor shall carefully examine the 
drawing.? and specifications, visit the site and fully inform himself as to all existing conditions and 
limitations applying to the work, and estimate to take the site as it shall be found and include in 
the bid a sura to cover the cost of all items, either labor or materials, whether they are or are not 
specifically or particularly shown or noted but which are nevertheless implied or required to attain the 
completed conditions contemplated by the contract. 

808. SUBSTITUTIONS. Each item refen-ed to in these specifications is intended to represent 
the standard of merit of the particular materials or methods which will be required. The bids shall 
cover every such item or method as specifically de.scribed and should bidders desire to suggest any 
substitution for same which they consider equivalent in merit to that specified, they may do so, .subject 
to the conditions of paragraph 901-g of these specifications, and shall state in their hid the difference 
in cost of the proposed substitution, if any. 

If substitutions of materials or methods are offered as "eqimls” for approval, at the time the 
bids are submitted, they will be considered and should the Board wi.sh to accept any of said substitu- 
tions, arrangements will he made for the change in the specifications before a contract is entered into. 

If no substitutions are offered and /or accepted at the time the bids are submitted, no substitutions 
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or de'viationa from tlie materials or metliods specified will fie accepted later. 

809. BONDS. See General Conditions, pai-agraph 918. 

810. LIABILITY INSURANCE. See General Conditions, paragi-aph 916. 

811. FIRE INSURANCE. See General Condition!?, paragraph 917. 

812. PERMITS AND LICENSES. See General Conditions, paragraph 925. 

810. RIGHTS OF CONTRACTORS. See General Conditions, paragraph 934. 

814. GENERAL. For inl'ni'inatioii concerning hoisting soirice, .scaffolding and runway.s', toilet 
facilities, t(3n!puriiiy ollioe, telephone service, lights, and gnards, etc., see Section 10 of these 
,qpecification.s. 

815. RIGHT RESERVED TO REJECT PROPOSALS. The Board reserves the right to reject 
any or all propo.s;ils and to waive any informality in any proposal received. 

S16. TIME LIMITS. The Bidder shall .state in his proposal the time (number of calendar days), 
in which he propo.ses to complete his contract. 

All time lirait.s .stated in the contract are of the essence of the contract. All expense incurred 
hy the Board for rental of other quarters, and ail expense incurred by any other contractor for storage 
of equipment, beyond the time limit stated in the accepted proposal of the Contractor, and all other 
expense of any land cau.^ed solely by the delay or negligence of this Contractor, shall, subject to pro- 
visions of paragiaph 930 of these specifications, be a proper charge against and shall be paid by this 
Contractor before the final settlement of this contract. 

817. RESERVATIONS. The following portions of the work will be reserved hy the Board from 
the General Conti act: 

a. Water service and meter in to cui'b line. 

b. Gas service and meter into meter location. 

c. Furniihing and installing all lighting fixtures. 

d. All door covering and laying of .same. 

e. All .seats, chairs, tables and desks; all furniture, furnishings and equipment not indi- 
cated on the drawing, s, and all furniture and equipment indicated on the drawings and noted thereon 
a.s being reserved. 

f Landscape gardening and planting. 

g. Lawn sprinkling system. 

h. All other features deemed desirable to be withheld from any particular contract, 

MS. ALTERNATES. Alternate method.s of construction, if any, are set forth in detail herein- 
after in this paragraph. 

ALTERNATE A. Substitution of genuine wrought iron pipe and wrought iron or extra 
heavy ca-it iron (itting'.s, for nil copper or bi-ass hot and cold water pipe and red bras.s fittings within 
the walks or beneath the IIooi'k of the buildincs. See Section 1, “Alternate A,” and paragi’aph 3414. 
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SECTION 9. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS. 
Index. 


ParagrapU Subjact 

901. Definitions. 

902. Documents. 

903. Detail Drawings and liLstructioii.s. 

904. Copie-s Furnirfhed. 

905. Shop Drawings. 

907. Samples. 

908. Architect's Status. 

909. Architect’s Decisions, 

910. Contractor’s Supervision. 

911. Materials, Appliances, Employees. 

912. Inspection of Work. 

913. Correction Before Final Payment. 

914. Correction After Final Paynnent. 

915. Protection of Work and Property. 
910. Contractor’s Liability Insurance. 

917. Fire Insurance. 

918. Guaranty Bonds. 

919. Changes in the Work. 


Paragraph Subject 

920. Claim for Kxtra.i. 

921. Application.S’ for VnytiiuntJ. 

922. Certificatn.s and Paynu'iil-,. 

923. Payments Withheld, 

924. Liens ami Claims. 

925. Permits and Keg illation,-;. 

920. Royaltie.s and Patents. 

927. Use of Premises. 

928. Cleaning Up. 

929. Cutting’, Patching and Digging. 

930. Delay.s. 

931. Owner’.s Right to do Work. 

932. Owner’s Right to Terminate Contract. 

933. Approval of Sub-Contractors, 

934. Mutual Responsibility of Contractors. 

935. Separate Contracts. 

930. Assignments. 

937. Advertising Sign. 


901. DEFINITIONS. 

a. The ‘‘Contract Documents'’ coii.-ii.st of the Advertisement, the Agreement, the Ques- 
tionnaire for Biddin'b, the CoUiusion .AtiUluvit, the several Bond.s, the Informiitiou tor Bidders, the Gen- 
eral Conditioii.s, and the Drawings and Spocilicatiun.s, including all moditicution.s thereof incorporated 
in the docunieiit.s before their e.'cecutioii. These together form the Contract. 

b. The Owner, the Board, the Architect and the Contractor are tho.n' named a.s such in 
the sub-paragraphs immediately following. They are treated thruoul the contract dociiincml.i as if 
each Were of the singular number and masculine gender. 

c. The “Owner" shall be deemed to bp the City of 

State of 

d. The “Board” shall he, deemed to be the Library Board of the City of 


duly and legally coniitituted to act a.s trustee for the Owner in all matter.; peitauiiiia to this contruct. 

e. The “Architect" sh.all be construed to mean any person, person.-! nr linn designing the 
building’, preparing the specificatioii.H and furni.shing the details. 

f. The “Contractor” shall be con.strued to mean the party of the .second part, per-soti, 
persona or firm, who, for the amount stipulated in the contract, ugree.i and luiderlakv., to construct 
the builcliiig in accordance with the terun, and reiiuirements of the plains and specilicatioiin. The 
term “Contractor” .shall also be construed to include any and all .sub-cuntractors performing the 
actual work of installing any portion of the building, oven tho such .sub-contractor 1. not an actual 
signatory to the Agreement. 

g’. "Approved Equal” shall be comstrued as to include any article proposed to be used by 
the Contractor in substitution for the article herein definitely specified. 

The proposal of the Contractor to use the .said article .shall be in writing, and shall be submitted 
together ’with the Contractor’s proposal bid for perfomung the work. 

Before using any proposed .sub.stilute article, the Contractor shall have the written approval of 
the Board for such use of the same. 

h. “Notice of Completion”: Immediately after the completion of tlit* biiildtiig by the Con- 
tractor and acceptance thereof by tho Board, the “Notice of Completion,” if rcquirtnl by law, will be 
filed by the Board with the proper department of the City. 

i. “Written Notice” shall be deemed to have been duly .served if dclivcreil in person to 
the individual or to a member of the firm or to an oflicor of the corporation for whom it w intended 
or if delivered at or sent by regi.’jtered mail to the last buaine.s.-j addres.s known to him wiio give.s the 
notice. 

j. The term “Work” of the Contractor shall be deemed to include labor or ninteriala or 

both. 

902. DOCUMENTS. The contract document.^ are complemcntarj- and what is called for by any 
one shall be as binding as if called for by all. The intention of the documents is to include all labor 
and materials reasonably neces-sary for the proper execution of the work, it i.s not intonded, how'ever, 
that materials or work not covered by or properly inferable from any heading branch, cla.ss or trade of 
the specifications shall be supplied unless distinctly so noted on the drawings. AlateriaLs or work de- 
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scribed in words which, so applied have a well-known technical or trade meaning shall be held to refer 
to such recognized standards. 

903. DETAIL DRAWINGS AND INSTRUCTIONS. The Architect shall furnish with reason- 
able promptne.ss, additional instruction-s, l)y means of drawings or otherwise, necessary for the proper 
execution of the work. All such drawings and instructions shall be consistent with the contract docu- 
ments, true developments thereof and rfsisonably inferable therefrom. The work shall be executed 
in conformity therewith and the Contractor shall do no work without proper drawings and instruc- 
tion. In giving such additional instructions, the i>..rchitect shall have authority to make minor changes 
in the work not involving extra cost to tlie Owner and not inconsistent with the purpose of the 
building. 

904. COPIES FURNISHED. The Architect will furnish to the Contractor, free of charge, all 
copies of drawings and specifications reasonably necessary for the execution of the work. 

905. SHOP drawings. The Contractor shall submit, with such promptness as to cause no 
delay in his own work or in that of any other contractor, two copies of all shop or setting drawings 
and schedule.^ required for his work and the Architect shall pass upon them with reasonable prompt- 
ness. The Architect’s approval of such drawings or schedules shall not relieve the Contractor from 
responsibility for deviations from drawings or specifications unless he has in writing called the Archi- 
tect’s attention to such deviations at the time of submission, nor shall it relieve him from respon- 
sibility for errors of any sort in shop drawings or schedules. 

906. OWNERSHIP OF DRAWINGS AND MODELS. All drawings, specifications and copies 
thereof furnished by the Board are its property, and are to be returned to it on request, at the com- 
pletion of the work. 

907. SAMPLES. The Contractor shall furnish for approval all samples as dii’ected in Section 
H of these specifications. The work .shall be in accordance with approved samples. 

908. ARCHITECT’S STATUS. The Architect will have general supervision of the construction 
of the building. It .ihall be his duty to direct all works and give instruction for the conduct and 
execution of all contracts. -All Contractors and tlieir representatives shall be subject to such instruc- 
tions and directions and shall comply strictly therewith when given verbally or in writing. The Archi- 
tect has authority to stop the work whenever n(;ces.sary to insure the proper execution of the contracts. 

909. ARCHITECT’S DECISION. SIrould any dispute arise between the Ai'chitect and contractor 
respecting the interpretation of the drawing-i or specifications or progress of the work or the cost of 
extra work or tnaturmla, the same .shall be submitted to the Board, who shall within a reasonable 
time, render a dcci.sinn on the s.'iine, which decLsion shall be final. 

910. CONTRACTOR’S SUPERVISION. The Contractor shall give efficient supervision to the 
work, using liis btvil skill and aituiiticm. lie .-.hall carefully study and compare all drawings, specifica- 
tions and other in.structioius and shall at once report to the Architect any error, inconsistency or omis- 
sion which he may discover. 

The Contractor .-iliali L'cep on hi.',' work during its progress a competent Superintendent, and any 
necessary assistant.s, all satisfactory to the Architect The Superintendent shall not be changed by 
the Contractor e.xci'pt wiUi the coiuent of the Architect, unless the Superintendent proves to be un- 
satisfuctovy to the rontractor an<l cease.! to be in hi.s employ. The Superintendent shall represent the 
Contractor in his absence and all directions given to him shall be as binding as if given to the Con- 
tractor. 

811. MATERIALS, APPLIANCES, EMPLOYEES. Unless otherwise stipulated, the Contractor 
shall provide and pay for all materials, labor, tools, water for building purposes and ail equipment 
necessary lor the execution of his work. 

Unless otherwi.se specified, all materials shall be new and both workmanship and materials shall he 
of good and satisfactory quality. 

The Contractor shall not employ on the work any unfit person or anyone not skilled in the work 
assigned to him. 

Wheresoever practicable, all material.^ .shall be purchased from local dealers, and only local labor 
shall be used on the work; and where it is claimed to be not practicable, the burden of proof of such 
impracticability shall be upon the Contractor to the complete satisfaction of the Board. 

91il. INSPECTION OF WORK. The Board and its representatives shall at all times have access 
to the work wherever it is in preparation or progress and the Contractor shall provide proper facili- 
ties for such access and for inspection, 

918. CORRECTION BEFORE FINAL PAYMENT. The Contractor shall promptly remove from 
tte premises all materials condemned by the Architect as failing to conform to the contract, whether 
incorporated in the work or not, and Bie Contractor shall promptly replace and re-execute his own 
work in accordance with the contract and without expense to the Board and shall bear the expense 
of making good all work of other coutructors destroyed or damaged by such removal or replacement. 

914,. CORRECTION AFTER FINAL PAYMENT. Neither the final certificate nor payment nor 
any provision in the contract documents shall relieve the Contractor of responsibility for faulty mate- 
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rials or workmanship and he shail remedy any defects due thereto and pay for any dumufte to otlier 
work resulting therefrom, which shall appear within a period of one year from the time of cornpellion, 
unless otherwise provided. Said responsibility to be guaranteed by Workmanship Bond a;, providinl 
in Section 7 and paragTaph 918 of these specifications. The Board shall give notice of olx^erved de- 
fects with reasonable promptness. 

915. PROTECTION OF WORK AND PROPERTY. The Contractor sliall eontinuou.sty nmiutiiin 
adequate protection of all his work from damage and shall protect the Owner’s property from injury 
uri.sing in connection with tlii.s contract. He shall make good such damage or injury and .^hall .ide- 
quately iirotect adjacent property and shall comply with all laws and ordinance.s aiul the contiact docu- 
ments relating to such protection. 

91f;. CONTRACTOR'S LIABILITY INSURANCE. The Contractor shall take out and maintain 
at all tiine.s full and unlimited compensation insurance covering all persons employed by the Con- 
tractor on the work covered by this contract or in carrying out this contract in accordance with the 
State law, and furnish the Board with a certificate from the insurance carrier showing tliat the Con- 
tractor has taken out the full liability of the Contractor for compensation to injured persons and 
their dependents, and as provided by said law, which insurance shall be subject to the approval of the 
Board, as to sufficiency and adequacy of protection afforded thereby. 

The Contractor shall provide such lights, guards, temporary fences, walks, covers and protection 
as may be required by law, ordinance or governmental regulation, and shall indemnify the Board 
against any loss, damage, liability, claim, expense or payment of any kind whatsoever by reason of 
any violation of any law, ordinance or governmental regulation by the Contractor or any employee or 
agent of such sub-contractor. To this end, the Contractor shall carry public and contingent liability 
insurance in amounts satisfactory to and in companies selected with the consent of the Board. 

917. FIRE INSURANCE. The Contr'actor shall effect and maintain fii'e insurance upon the 
entire structure on which the work of all contracts is to be done and upon all materials in or adjacent 
thereto and intended for use thereon. It is understood that such insurance policy or policies shall be 
for the benefit of the parties in intere.sl as their respective interest may appear. 

918. GUARANTY BONDS, The Contractorshall furnish the Board a Material and Labor Bond, 
and a Workiuan.ship Bond, each with approved corporate sureties and each of the bond.s to be not 
loss than twenty-five per cent of the contract price herein provided to be paid by Owner. The fir.st 
.shall be for laborers and materialmen as required by law. The second shall bo for the full, complete 
and faithful performance of each and all of the conditions of the contract to the Owner and shall 
continue in effect for one year following the completion of all work included in the general con- 
tract, as a guarantee against defective material, workmanship and installation in said general con- 
tract. Thri co.st of both bond.s .shall be borne by the Contractor. Botid.s shall be furni.shed only on 
forms Section 0 and Section 7 of these specifications. On contracts amounting to le.ss than lf2,000.00 
the Material and Labor Bond may be waived at the option of the Board. 

919. CHANGES IN THE WORK, The Board, without invalidating the contract, may make 
change.^, not exceeding a total of twenty per cent (209«) of the contract price, by altering, adding to 
or deducting from the work, the contract sums being adjusted accordingly. All such work shall be 
executed under the conditions of the original contract except that any claim for extension of the time 
caused thereby shall be adjusti'd at the time of ordering such change. 

No change .shall bo made unless in pur-suance of a written resolution of the Board, transmitted 
by the Ai'chitect, or a written order from the Architect stating that the Board lias authorized the 
change, and no claim for an addition to the contract sum shall bo valid unless ordered .specifically in 
the manner provided in this paragraph. The value of such change shall be determined in one of the 
following ways: 

a. By estimate and acceptance in a lump sum; 

b. By cost and percentage; 

In case “b,” the Contractor shall keep and present in such form a.s the Architect may direct, a 
correct account of the net cost of labor and materials, together with vouchors. In any ease, the Archi- 
tect shall certify to the amount, including a reasonable profit due to the Contractor. 

920. CLAIMS FOR EXTRAS. If the Contractor claims that any instructions, by drawings or 
otherwise, involve extra co.st under this contract, he shall give the Architect written notice thereof 
before proceeding to execute the work, and in any event within five days of receiving .such instruc- 
tions, and the procedure shall then be a.s provided in paragraph 91.9 above. No such eluim shall be 
valid unless so made. 

921. APPLICATIONS FOR PAYMENTS. The Contractor shall submit to the Architect 
monthly an estimate in triplicate for each payment, accompanied if required by receipts or 
other vouchers showing his payments for materials and labor. 

Each estimate shall be submitted at least five days before the first day of each month, and the 
Contraclor.s shall, accompanying the first of such estimates, submit to the Architect a schedule of 
value.s of the various parts of the work, segregating the total sum of the contract, supported by such 
evidence as to its correctness as the Architect may direct. 

The estimate submitted shall be in the following general form; 

Amount of Original Contract - -- -- -- -- -- -- $ 
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Authoriaed Additions - -- -- -- - $ 

Authorized Deductions ------- $ $ 

(Net Adjustment here) 

Adjusted Contract Price to Date --- - - -- -- -- ^ 

Less Value of Uncompleted Work - - - - $ 

Less 10% Retained as per Contract - - - - $ 

Less Previous Payments on Account - - - $ $ 

(Total of Deductions here) 

Value of this Estimate ---------- - if.., 

922, CERTIFICATES AND PAYMENTS. Upon the receipt by him of the monthly estimate in 
triplicate, as provided in paragraph 921 preceding, the Architect shall, not later than the first day of 
each month, issue to the Contractor a certificate for such amount as he decides to be the proper 
value of the work completed at that date, minus a retainage of ten per cent, which will be paid to the 
Contractor upon satisfactory completion and acceptance of the entire contract. 

No certificate issued nor payment made to the Contractor nor partial or entire use or occupancy 
of the work by the Owner, shall be construed as an acceptance of any work or materials not in ac- 
cordance with this contract, 

923. PAYMENTS WITHELD. The Architect may withold, or, on account of subsequently dis- 
covered evidence, nullify the whole or any part of any certificate for xmyment to such extent as may 
be necessary to protect the Owner from loss on account of: 

a. Defective work not remedied. 

b. Claims or liens filed or reasonable evidence indicating probable filing of claims or liens. 

e. Failure of the Contractor to make payments properly for materials or labor. 

d. A reasonable doubt that the contract can be completed for the balance then unpaid. 

e. Damage to another contractor under paragraph 934. 

f. Refusal or neglect to comply promptly with the instructions of the Architect in the execu- 
tion of the work, 

924. LIENS AND CLAIMS- Neither the final payment nor any part of the retained percent- 
age shall become due until the Conti’actor, if required, shall deliver to the Board a complete release 
of all liens or claims arising out of this contract, or receive in full in lieu thereof, but the Contractor 
may, if any sub-contractor or materialman refuse to furnish a release or receipt in full, furnish a 
bond satisfactory to the Board, to indemnify it against any such claim. 

925. PERMITS AND REGULATIONS. The Architect shall procure and pay for the general 
permit for the entire building. The Contractor shall procure and pay for all other permits and licenses 
required for his work, but not for permanent easements, and shall give all notiees, pay all fees and 
comply with all laws, ordinance.s, rules and regulations bearing on the conduct of his work as drawn 
and specified. Such permits and licenses shall be in conformity with the plans and specifications but if 
the Contractor ob.sorves that, thru no fault of his own, the same are at variance with the drawings 
and specifications, he .shall promptly notify the Architect in writing and any necessary changes shall 
be adjusted as provided in paragraph 919 of these specifications. 

926. ROYALTIES AND PATENTS. The Contractor shall pay all royalties and license fees. He 
shall defend all suits or claims for infringement of any patent rights and shall save the Owner harm- 
less from loss on account thereof, except on account of such patented products as are expressly called 
for in the specifications. 

927. USE OF premises. The Contractor shall confine his apparatus, the storage of materials 
and tile operation of his workmen to limits indicated by law, ordinance, permits, or directions of the 
Architect and shall not unreasonably encumber the premises or adjacent streets with his materials. 

The Contractor shall not load or permit any part of the structure to be loaded with a weight that 
will endanger its safety. 

The Contractor shall enforce the Architect’s instructions regarding signs, advertisements, fires and 
smoking. 

928. CLEANING UP. The Contractor shall at all times keep the premises thoroly free from 
accummulations of waste material or rubbish caused by his employees or work. At the completion of 
the work he shall remove all his rubbish from and about the building; all wood blocks, pieces of wood, 
shavings and all other wooden or cellulose debris of any nature whatsoever from beneath the wood 
floor of the building; and all his tools, scaffolding and surplus materials and shall leave his work 
“broom clean” or its equivalent, unless more exactly specified. In case of dispute, the Owner may 
remove the rubbish and charge the cost to the Contractor. 

929. CUTTING. PATCHING AND DIGGING. The Contractor shall do all cutting, fitting or 
patching of his work that may be required to make its several parts assemble properly and fit it to 
pceive or be received by the work of other contractors shown in or reasonably implied by the draw- 
ings and specifications for the completed structure and he shall make good after them as the Architect 
may direct. 

Any cost caused by defective or ill-timed work shall be borne by the party responsible therefor. 

The Contractor shall not endanger any work by cutting, digging or otherwise, and shall not cut 
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or altf'v the work of any othf'r contractor save with the con.'-ent of lh>- Aichitci I 

!)S0. DELAYS. If the Contractor be lielayed in the coniiiiction of tlie work liy any act. or nej^- 
loct of tho Board or the Architect, or of any employee of either, or by any other contractoi employed 
by the Board, or by eha!iK(*,s ordered in the veork, or by .'itrikeji, loelt-out.i, (ire, umisiwl delays by eom- 
mon carrier!,, unavoidable caMialtie.s or any causes, beyond the Contractor’s control or b> any eauM> 
which the Architect .shall decide to juatify the delay, then the time of completion shall be extended 
for such reasonable time an the Architect may decide. 

No .such extension ,,hall he made for delay oeciirruiK more Iban seven days liidon* chum tin re for 
in made in writing to the Aichilect In cane of a continuintr ciui.se of delay, only one clumi 
in necessary. 

O.'ll. OWNER'S RIGHT TO DO WORK. If the Contractor should lu’Klecl to prosecute the 
work properly or fail to perform any provisions of this contract, Ihe Board, after three days' written 
notice to the Contractor, may, without prejudice to any other remedy it may have, m.ake good such 
deficiencies and may deduct the eo.st thereof from the payment then and thereafter due the Contractor, 
provided, however, that the Architect shall recommmend both such action and the amount to be charged 
to the Contractor. 

932. OWNER’S RIGHT TO TERMINATE CONTRACT. Tf the Contractor should, except in 
ca.ses recited in paragraph 930, persistently or repeatedly refuse or fail to supply enough properly 
.skilled workmen or proper materials or persistently disregard laws, ordinance.s or the instruction of 
the Architect or othei'wise he guilty of a substantial violation of any provision of the contract, then 
the Board, upon the recommendation of the Architect that sufficient cause exists to justify such ac- 
tion, may, without prejudice to any other right or remedy and after giving the Contractor three days’ 
written notice, terminate the agreement with the Contractor and take possession of the premises and 
of all materials, tools and appliances thereon and finish the work by whatever method it may deem 
expedient. In such cases, the Contractor shall not be entitled to receive any further payment until 
the work is finished. If the unpaid balance of the contract price shall exceed the expense of finishing 
the work, such exce.ss shall be paid to the Contractor. If such expense shall exceed such unpaid bal- 
ance, the Contractor .'ihidl pay the difference to the Owner. The expense incurred by the Owner as 
herein provided, and the damage thru the Contractor’s default, shall be certified by the Architect. 

933. APPROVAL OF SUB-CONTRACTOR. Before sub-letting any portion of his work, the 
Contractor shall submit for the approval of tho Architect a written Ibt of the sub-contractors pro- 
posed for the various portions of the work, and no sub-contract shall be let to any sub-contractor 
without the written approval of the li.st of proposed sub-contractors by the Architect. 

934. MUTUAL RESPONSIBILITY OF CONTRACTORS. Should the Contractor cause damage 
to any other contractor on tho work, the Contractor agree.s, upon duo notice, to .sottlo with such con- 
tractor by agreornent, if ho will .-o settle. If such other contractor sues tho Owner on account of any 
damage alleged to have boon so .sustained, tho Board shall notify the Contractor who shall defend 
such proceedines at hi.s own expense and, if any judgment against the Owner ari.sos therefrom, the 
Contractor .shall pay or satisfy it and pay all eo.sts, including any and ail attorney’s fee.s incurred by 
the 0\vner. 


985. SEPARATE CONTRACTS. The Board reserves the right to let other contracts in connec- 
tion with this work. The Contractor .shall afford other contractors reasonable opportunity for the in- 
troduction and storage of tbeir materials and tho execution of their work and shall properly connect 
and ro-ordinate hi.s work with theirs. 

If any part of the Contractor's work depends- for proper e-xecution or result-, upon the work of 
any other contractor, the Contractor .shall, before .starting the work, in.speet and promptly report to 
the Architect any defects in such work that render it unsuitable for such proper execution and re- 
sults. His failure .so to inspect and report .shall constitute an acceptance of the other eontrartorts 
work as fit and proper for the reception of hi.s work, except as to defect.s which may develop in the 
other contractor’s work after the execution of his work. 

To insure the proper execution of his suhseciuent work, the Contractor shall, before the com- 
mencement of subsequent work, measure work already in place and shall at once report to the Archi- 
tect any di.screpaney between the executed work and the drawings. 

939. ASSIGNMENT. Neither nartv to the contract .shall as.sign the contract without the written 
consent of the other, nor shall the Contractor assign any moneys due or to become due to him here- 
under, without the previous written consent of tho Board. 

937. ADVERTISING SIGN. The Contractor mnv erect upon the site of the building, during the 
course of construction, an advertising sie-n setting forth the narne.s, addrcs.se.s and hu.sinessi's rc.spcc- 
lively of the ,A,rchitect. the General Contrictov and all other .sub-contractors: provided, that the coat 
of such sign shsll not he included either directly or indirectly in the contract price, nor at the expen,se 
of the Library in any other wav; and that the said sign shall bo removed from the premises upon 
completion and acceptance of the building. 
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SECTION 10. 


TEMPORARY STRUCTURES, EQUIPMENT AND 
SERVICE. 

Index. 

Paragrapt Subject Paragfapb Subject 

1001. Preliminary Requirements. 1006. Toilet Facilities. 

1002. Protection. 1007. Telephone Service. 

1003. Lights and Guards. 1008. Engineering Service. 

1004. Temporary Office. 1010. Scaffolding. 

1005. Sheds. 

1001. PRELIMINARY REQUIREMENTS. The Contractor shall furnish, install and maintain all 
of the following temporary structures, equipment and service for the entire period of their necessity 
during the full life of this contract; 

1002. PROTECTION. Protect the building, grounds, trees, shrubs and other property of the 
Owner from damage during building operations; cover and protect sidewalks and curbs with planks 
and earth where teams or trucks may cross, and repair all damage done thei-eto, m a manner satis- 
factory to the City authorities and to the Architect. 

1003. LIGHTS AND GUARDS. Furnish and maintain, from the beginning to the completion 
of the work, all lawful or necessary guards, railings, lights and warning signs, and take all other 
precautions necessary to avoid injury or damage to all persons and property. 

Protect all service mains, pipes, lamp posts, fire hydrants and adjacent property of all kinds in a 
proper manner as required by the local authorities or the Architect. Give ample notice to all public 
utility corporations so that they may take proper care of their equipment which may at the time be 
located on the premiaos. 

1004. TEMPORARY OFFICE. Provide and maintain on the premises a temporary office build- 
ing, not less than 10 ft. by 8 ft. inside dimensions, for the use of Contractors and Architect. Walla 
and floors shall be of surfaced lumber, roof or 2-ply composition. Wall, floor and roof shall be abso- 
lutely we.ather-tight, 

1005. SHEDS. Furni.ah and maintain all the necessary sheds and storage facilities for the 
proper storage of cement, lime, and other perishable materials. The .size, number and locations of 
such sheds shall be subject to the approval of the Architect, Sheds shall have floors not less than 
12 inches above the ground. Roof, sides and floor shall be absolutely weather-tight; floor and sides 
shall be of strength adequate to support safely the maximum load imposed thereupon. 

1006- TOILET FACILITIES, Provide and maintain in a sanitary condition ample toilet facilities 
for all employees of the contractor’s while engaged on the building. 

1007. TELEPHONE SERVICE. Provide, maintain and pay for (from start to completion of 
the building), such public service — ^water, electric, gas and telephone — for the use of the Architect, 
Oivner, and all contractors or their authorized representatives, as may be necessary for the proper 
construction of the building. Long distance telephone calls may be made only by permission of the 
General Contractor, who shall be responsible for the collection and payment of all charges. 

1008. ENGINEERING SERVICE. Employ a competent engineer to lay out the work and es- 
tablish all points, lines, grades and elevations and be responsible for their accuracy. 

1009. HOISTING PLANT. Furnish, maintain and operate where required, mechanical hoisting 
plants of modern approved type necessary for use in properly erecting the work. The location of the 
plant shall be arranged to cause no damage to the building and smoke or otherwise, and no delay to 
the progress of the work of any trades. This Contractor shall be responsible for any damage or in- 
juries due to defective hokting plants. 

1010. SCAFFOLDING. Furnish, erect and maintain all scaffolding and runways required by all 
contractors on the building for the prosecution of their work. Same shall he erected, equipped and 
maintained in compliance with all statutes, laws, ordinances, rules or regulations of the State, 
municipal or other authorities or insurance carriers having jurisdiction, and shall be approved 
by the Architect. 
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SECnON u. 
SAMPLES. 


lucit'K. 

P.xi-aijiapli Subject 

I iOJ, Siiiiiiili'.s of Material. 

II OS. SulitnU^oii of Saraplea. 

LIUO. SaiiipliliK and Testini-. 

llul. SAMPLES OF MAIERIAL. 'I’lie following f,ampl«.H subject to Liboiutory (.e.,L, l n" not 
conditionally approved; diall bo .lubi/ulteti to Uie Architect with the name.-! of the iiianufarsuieiM and 
brand.-i. The, miuiniuni time retiuired for luakiny; teats ia gt^nerally 1 day.') afti't the receipt of the 
sample. The iiuantitie.s stated arc Ine lLa.->t that can be conaidercfl. 

Portland cement, each kind, b pound.-), except mill tested cement. 

Masonry ceinont, o pounds. 

Asphalt Coal Tar i'itch lor roofm.^, one ijiiait. 

Asphalt or coal Tar Saturated Ku^ FV-lt, i.j-lh. full width of roll 40 in. long-, 

A.sphalt or Coal T'ar Saturated iTasiung rVdt, OO-lb. full width of roll -iO in. lotia. 

A.)puau or Lreo.-Jute Primer for routine, one quart. 

Elastic Pointing Compound for Masonry, t pounds. 

Ela.stic Sluters Cement, l! pound,-). 

Pyroxylin Lacquer, one qtiurc. 

Linseed Oil, raw, one quart. 

Linseed Oil, boded, one quait. 

Drier, one quait. 

Turpentine, one quart. 

Floor Hardener, liquid, one qu.irt. 
lied Lead, dry, nv-i pound.!. 

White liond, pa.itc, live pound.-)-. 

Zinc U.xidc Pa.-stri, tivc pounds. 

I'Tnislung Wax, half pound. 

Poiudratiiii' V;u'ni.)li, one <|iinit. 

Floor Filler and Floor Finish, oui- quart each. 

Whiting Putty, two pound.-,. 

Wnter-Ceiueiit Paint, one quait. 

Wa.shablf Cold Water Paint, one quart. 

In.sulating Material, 111 in. x 12 in. dupln-ale. 

Sand for Concivto, two pound;;. 

Eiind for Hrick Moilai', two pound). 

Hand for Pla.sLeriui'', two pound.,. 

Sand for Stucco, two pound.). 

Common Prick, ten reprc.scut'itive briek.-i. 

Face Erick, in sufiieii-nt numlter to .show raie-.e of coloi’s. 

Paving fii'ick, in rullicieiit number to .'•how nunro of colors. 

Architectural T'orra Cotta, 2 in.xh in.xCdn in duplicate of e.ach fini.di and color n.-(iuired. 

Stone, 2 in. x 12 in. x 12 in., finished u.s speoifu-d. (In duplicate showing the extreme in culov and 
marking. ) 

Interior Marble, about one .sq. ft. finislu'd as specified. (In duplicate .showiny the extreiiu-.s in 
color and nutrkin.g. ) 

Stucco, 12 in. X 12 in., .•‘liovviiav color anil te.xtiire. 

Ornamental metal w'ork .showing workmanship and finish. 

Aluminum work; corner section of door and trim, showing construction. Seiiarate i.imple-,, each 
about IJ in.xd in., .showing fiiii.du'). 

Koofing Tile, .siiowing .--hapes, quality and range of colors. 

Floor Tile, each typo .sliowing cotor.s and quality. 

Wall Tile, each type .showing color.; and quality. 

TerrazKO, about one .sq. ft. 

Licpiid Waterproofing for stone work. 

Glass, eacli kind, 0.xl2 in. 

Builder.s’ IIardv.-are for one door to show work ma.nshlp, materials and finish. 

This i,s the minimum of hardware samples required and the Contractor may Huinnit any addi- 
tional sampde.s or drawing.s that he considers necessary. 

Aggregate, each kind except .sand, two ipiarts. 

Hollow Tile. 
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Gypsum Block, if used. 

Metal Lath. 

Corner Bead. 

1102. SUBMISSION OF SAMPLES. 

a. Time of Submission. No samples are required to be submitted 'with the bids. The samples 
specified shall be submitted after the award of the contract. Any other samples of materials for use 
in the work shall be submitted by the Contractor when so requested by the Architect, No action will 
bo taken on samples until after acceptance of the Contractor’s Bond. 

b. Transportation Charges. All U'ansportation charges on samples shall he prepaid. All samples 
shall be submitted in time for proper consideration and action by the Architect before materials which 
samples represented are delivered at the work. 

c. Packing. All .samples .shall be so packed as to reach their destination in good condition. Each 
sample shall have a label indicating the material represented, its place of origin and the name of the 
producer, the name of the Contractor and the name of the building or work for which the material 
is intended. 

d. Letter of Transmission. To insure consideration of samples each shipment shall be sub- 
mitted by a letter, signed by the Contractor, and containing a list of the samples, the name of the 
building or work for which the materials are intended and the brands and names of the manufacturers 
of materials subject to laboratory testa. This letter must not be sent in the same package with the 
samples. 

The Contractor shall furnish to the Board copies of all letters submitting samples to the 
Architect. 

e. Purpose of Testing. The approval of any sample shall be only for the characteristic or for 
the uses named in such approval and no other. No approval of a sample shall be taken in itself to 
change or modify any contract requirement, 

f. Return of Samples. Samples that are not approved will be returned to the Contractor only 
upon his request and at his expense. 

g. Waiver of Tests. In case of materials subject to laboratory tests, the Contractor may sub- 
mit in lieu of samples the names of the manufacturers and the brands of the materials proposed. 
Those of a known standard of merit that have been frequently tested and found to meet the require- 
ments of the specification, may be approved at the discretion of the Architect without further test. 

1103. SAMPLING AND TESTING. All .sampling and testing of the respective materials used in 
the construction of the budding shall be performed in strict accordance with the latest specifications 
of the American Society for Testing Matenal-s. All tests shall be made by a standard testing labor- 
atory approved by the Architect. .A.11 expenses of sampling and testing of materials shall be borne by 
the Contractor. 
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SECTION 12. 

GRADING AND EXCAVATING. 

Index. 

Parfij!raph. Subject. 

1201. Work Not Includfd. 

]2()2, Scojio of tho Work. 

120.'k Excavation. 

1204. Termite Prevention. 

1201. WORK NOT INCLUDED. The oxcavatinp and backfillinf? for ga.s, water, sewer and elec- 
tric .service or laterals, which are includsnl in “Plumbinjf” and “Electrical Work," Sections 24 and 30 
re.spectively, of these specifications. 

1202. SCOPE OF THE WORK. 

a. All excavating and removal from premises of all surplus earth, etc. 

b. Protection. 

c. All grading, making all cuts and fills, forming terrace.s, etc., and all backfilling. 

1203. EXCAVATION. Do all necessary excavating for basement, walls, foundation.';, areas, 
walks, etc., as indicated by drawing.';, to the full width and depth indicated, and in level benches, 
squared neatly at all corners, enough extra width being allowed for building of form.s where necessary 
and for waterproofing walls, 

M/iterial which is practicable to remove and handle with pick and .shovel, or by hand, or to 
loosen and remove by power .shovel, .shall be clas.sed and paid for uh "earth.” All other materia! shall 
he classified as "rock,” and paid for under the provi.sion.s of paragraph 920 of the.5f‘ .specification.s. 
No rock excavation .shall be performed until measured in place by the Architect, and written instruc- 
tions given by him to proceed. 

All footings must start on level, sound, undi.sturbcd earth or rock and no footings shall be 
placed on refilled or unsafe soil. 

The .space under cement floors, concrete slab on terrace, and walks (whore laid on the ground) 
shall be graded and filhsl with clay or gravel in layers not more than one foot thick, thuroly soaked 
and rammed for concrete base to the proper level to receive same. All walk.s shall be graded to the 
elevations shown and left smooth and even. Packfill and ram thoroly around all wfills an;! foundation.'i 
both inside and outeide. 

No earth from exeavation.s to he left under building. Earth beneath wood lloor.s shall he graded 
to a minimum of 30 inches from undersurface of floor to level of ground beneath. All other .sinqdu-; 
earth ah.all bn removed from the premLses ami di.spo.sed of by the Oontrnetnr. ,\11 fini.shed surfaen.s 
where fills or cuts occur shall be neatly .slab-harrowed .sinootli and even. 

1204. TERMITE PREVENTION. After completion of the building, thoroly s.durate the surface 
of the unexcavated ground beneath the floor with a solution of zinc chloride, 4 pounds of the dry cry,-;- 
tallino salt to each 6 gallon.'; of water-. 
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SECTION 13. 

SUB-DRAINAGE. 

Index. 

P.ii-.igraph Subject 

1301. Scope of the Work. 

1302. Materials. 

1303. Workmanship. 

1304. Tests. 

1301. SCOPE OF THE WORK. Work under this heading include.s Ihe complete system of .sub- 
drains with their clean-outs, catch basins and out-fall or sewer connections. For extent and location 
.see Drawinp,.s. 

1302. MATERIALS. Cement, sand and aggregate are specified under “Concrete and Cement 
Work,” Section 14, of these specifications. Metal work, except piping, is included under “Miscellan- 
eous Metal Work,” Section 20; Back-fill is specified under “Grading and Excavating,” Section 12; 
Brick and mortar are specified under “Ma-sonry Work,” Section lO. 

Drain tile shall be sound, hard-burned, agricultural tile, rea.sonably straight and smooth inside, 
and wlien tapped lightly with a hammer shall give forth a clear, ringing sound. Tile with bell-and- 
.spifiot joints .shall he .standard weight and quality; “Y” fittings at intersections and eighth bends at 
changes in direction of drains. Tile shall be 4 iruches inside diameter, unless otherwise noted. Iron 
pipe shall be extra heavy cast iron soil pipe and fittings. Clean-out fittings, piping thru walls and 
footing.s and piping from catch ba.sin to sewer shall be extra lieavy ca.st iron. Each clean-out shall 
have iron I'm rule .ind cast bra.ss, screw-jointed plug with socket or raised head for wi'ench. Backwater 
valvf in catch basin .shall be extra heavy pattern bra.ss-gatcd valve with brass screw plug hand hole. 

1.303. WORKfylANSHIP. Drain tile and pipe shall be laid to true grades and alignment, with 
a continuous fall iu the direction of the flow. Drain tile shall be laid on a bed of concrete placed as 
the tile are laid. Joints of plain agricultural tile shall bo left open Vj-inch and wrapped with No. 
1 1 copper wire Riiun’. Joints of boll-and-spigot pipe s’hall be caulked with oakum and filled solid 
with cement mort.u'. Joints of ca,st iron piping shall be made with oakum gasket and caulked with 
Irad. t oncri'te shall be mixed and placed as specified for .similar work under “Concrete and Cement 
Work.” 1)1 ick shall be laid in full mortar beds and all joints filled, fnside of catch ba.sin .shall be 
pai'gcd witli moi’tiU’ and troweled smooth. Metal work shall be built in as the work progre.saes. 

1304. TESTS. Suh-clrains shall be tested with water before they arc covered and the entire 
system again tested after the back-fill is placed. Any obstructions found shall be removed and the 
test repeated until the .sy.stom ks .s.ati.s factory. 



SECTION 14. 

CONCRETE AND CEMENT WORK. 


f ndc^x. 


Paragr.ipli Subj<3Ct 

Wurk Not Inciudod. 

140iJ. Scopi- Ilf thf‘ Work. 
i'lOd. 'I'e.sl.s of Materiitl.-i. 

I40J. Cemont, 

1405. Keiriforciny Sit'd. 

1406. Anui'Cu-utf. 

1407. Crushed I’ock. 

1108. Gravel Ilock. 

1400. Sand. 

1410. Gleaning' Eonns. 

1411. Proportioii.s — Plnin CoruToti;. 

1412. VVater-Pi'ooliiig'. 

1413. Reinfortit'd Concrete. 

1414. Concrete Slabs Over Wood Joist.s. 


Purnci-Apli Subject 

t'llfi. Mixing. 

14111, Gon.si.sti'iicy. 

1417. Placing', 

1418. Cori.strucLioii Joints. 

1410. Protection of Expo.sed Snrface.i. 

1420. Patching. 

1421. Cement Floons. 

1422. Cement Finishing. 

142.3. Marking. 

1424. Cement Base. 

1425. Wetting. 

142G. Liquid Floor Hardener. 

1427. Inserts, Etc. 

1428. Heat Ducts and Vents. 


1401. WORK NOT INCLUDED. Foundation and walls for heating, air-conditioning and other 
mechanical equipment, and all brick, ca.st stone, hollow tile, plaster and stucco work, as specified 
elsewhere under the proper section in these specifications. 


1402. SCOPE OF THE WORK. The following is a brief list of the work included but shall 
not be considerod as a complete .schedule: 

a. All plain and reinforced conci-ete work, except as rioted above. The forms are specified under 
‘'Carpenter and Mill Work,” Section 22 of these spoeifieation.s, 
b. Furnishing and setting of al! metal reinforcing. 

e. Setting all inserts, wall plugs and spot ground.s for trim, anchorages for stone trim (where 
they occur in concrete, l tin or G. I. pipe .sleeves for all pipe work ami mechanical work, 
d. All cement finishing. 


1403. TESTS OF MATERIAL. Materials of construction a.s noted below shall be sampled and 
te.sted as proviiled in Section 11 of these .specilication.s. Te.its made by the manufacturer, or by any- 
one in hi.s employ will not lie accepted. A certified copy of all test reports shall lie tiled eacli in tile 
ollice of tile Architect and the Board. 


140'1. CEMENT. .All cement used shall lie delivereil at the .site in untirokeii original packages, 
stored in watertight almd.s, with lloor rai.sed at lea.st 12 inches above the ground. Best quality of 
reputable brand of Portland cement shall be used tliriuiut, subject to approval by the Architect. 

All cement used for all construction work shall be to.sled. The .Architect shall determine whether 
the cement i.s to be .sampled at the job, or at the warehouse, or at the mill. One report shall be 
furnished to the .Architecl, for every 20(1 bids, of ceiueut or fractional part thereof. Said test ahull 
meet all the ret|Uirements of the late,-,t .specifications for “Uniform Tests of Cement” as adopted by the 
American Society for Tu.sting Materials, 

1406. REINFORCING STEEL. All steel for reinforcing shall be roiled from billets of struc- 
tural grade and shall meet all the requirements of the specification.s known ms the “Manufacturers’ 
Standard SpecificatioiiH fur Billet-Steel Concrete Rtdnforcement.” Bars shall be deformed of approved 
shapes, nosv and free from rust .scale;!, dirt, oils, grease or other matter detrimental to the positive 
adhe.sion to the concrete. 

All reinforcing bars used in the concrete comstruotion .shall be te.sted. There .shall be a temsile 
te.st and a bending te.st of one bar selected at random from each ten tons or fractional part thereof 
of each size and kind of reinforcing- steel. All reinforcing .steel must .show by test report that it 
has an ultimate tensile strcnglh of not less than 65,000 Ib.s. per .square inch, a yield point of not less 
than 33,000 lbs. per square inch, and that it cun be bent around a 1-inch rod parallel upon itself with- 
out breakage across the bend of any of the libers. 

All concrete floor.s, and steps .and landings on fill, shall be reinforced for .shrinkage with 

— electrically welded wire me.sh, free from ru.sl. 

1406. AGGREGATES. Either sand and washed screened gravel rode, or sand and cru.shed rock, 
at the option of the Contraeior iind with the approval of the .Architect, shall be u.sed for concrete 
aggregates. All shall be clean and free from quicKsand, dirt, loam or vegetable matter. 
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1401. CRUSHED ROCK. All crushed rock shall bo hard and durable, clean and free from 
fine dust or coatings and soluble substances, and ox the following sizes: h’or footings and foundation 
walls, the rock shall pass thru a 1^/lj-inch ring to mimimum size retained on a 14 “inch screen and uni- 
formly graded for sizes, h'or reinforced wora, other than footings and foundation walls, the rock snail 
pass thru a lis-inch ring, and from this size down to pea size, uniformly graded, 

1408. GRAVEL ROCK. All gravel rock must be hard, clean and washed and of the sizes and 
proportions specihed for crushed rocK, free from dirt, loam or vegetable matter. Gravel containing 
mud balls will be condemned and rejected, 

1409. SAND. All sand shall be clean sharp quartzite, granite or other equally hard material, 
graded from hne to coarse, with coarse particles predominating and containing not more than 6% of 
clay or silt. All sand shall comply vnth the requirements of the Standard Colorimetric (3% Sodium 
Hydroxide solution) test for excess organic impurities, tannic acid, etc. All the different grades of 
rock and sand must be delivered separately. Sand containing mud balls will be condemned and re- 
jected. 

1410. CLEANING FORMS. Forms shall be thoroly cleaned out, and all blocks, sawdust and 
debris of all kinds removed. Forms shall be saturated with water before concrete is poured. No 
forms shall be removed until concrete has thoroly set, as directed by the Architect. If trenches are 
straight and to proper size, no forms will be needed; otherwise, side boards must be set. Trenches 
shall be thoroly cleaned, as above specilled, before placing concrete. 

1411. PROPORTIONS — PLAIN CONCRETE. All concrete for footings ana foundation walls, 
piers, areas, and other plain concrete work, shall be composed of a mixture not weaker than 1 part 
cement to 3 parts sand and 4 parts aggregate, leaving smooth, even surfaces when forms are removed. 

1412. WATERPROOFING. All walls surrounding excavated spaces in basement, and concrete 
floors resting on earth foundation, shall be waterproofed with membrane waterproofing as provided in 
Section 15 of these specifications. 

1418. REINFORCED CONCRETE. Concrete for lintels, beams, girders, steps, floor slabs, base- 
ment floors and walls, and other reinforced work, shall be composed of a mixture not weaker than 1 
part cement, 2 parts sand and 8% parts aggregate, forming a dense impervious con- 
crete, leaving smooth surfaces when forms are removed, to which shall be added at the mixer 1% 
lbs. diatomaceous silica mineral admixture, to increase workability for each 96-lb. sack of cement, 
before the mixture is wotted; (the mineral admixture may be measured in pre-deter mined volume and 
in such manner as will insure the accurate proportions by weight.) 

1414. CONCRETE SLABS OVER WOOD JOIST. In toilets and janitor’s room, and elsewhere, 
where tile and cement floors are indicated on drawings, concrete slab over wood joists shall be of thick- 
ness indicated on plans and reinforced with %-inch reinforcing bars every 12 inches 0. C. both ways, 
laid on wood false floors. 

1416. MIXING. All concrete shall be thoroly mixed with a batch mixer of approved make and 
size, for a period of not loss than one minute after all materials are in mixer, at a speed of not more 
than 18 E. P. M. The mixing or use of droppings from the mixer, or mortar or concrete that has 
partly set, shall not be permitted. 

1416. CONSISTENCY. The materials shall be mixed wet enough to produce a concrete of such 
consistency as will slump not to exceed 1 14 inches when tested under tentative Standard Slump Test 
D-138, American Society for Testing Materials, and will flow sluggishly into the forms and about the 
metal reinforcement, and which at the same time can be conveyed from the mixer to the forms 
without separation of the coarse aggregate from the mortar. An excessive amount of water must not 
be used. Tbe Arebilect shall have the option of changing the mix slightly as necessary, depending on 
the grade of the aggregate. 

1417. PLACING. The Architect shall be tiotified not less than twenty-four hours prior 
to placing of any concrete under this contract. No concrete shall be ulaced except under the personal 
supervision of the Architect, or other authorized representative of the Board. 

All concrete while pouring, mutt he tamped and puddled by thoroly vibrating the forms with a 
No. 4 Black and Dacker aleclric hairtmer, or by other standard vibrator approved in writing’ by the 
Architect. Concrete munt be kept approximately level in tbe forms and not allowed to flow by gravity 

from one part of the forms to another. All footings shall be run separate from walls. In placing cor- 
mixture must entirely surround the reinforcing steel; all steel must be in proper position 
and the concrete well worked into all comers to prevent honey-comb or air or gravel pockets. Any 
concrete contaiiiin^^ excessive honey-comb and porous spots shall be removed and replaced at the 
^ntraefcor s expense. Slabs (where cement finish is to be applied) shall be stopped off not less than 
%-inch for cement finish; the landings, steps, platforms, copings, walks, etc., not less than %-inch: all 
rough cross-scored to form bond for finish. Where tile brick paving or stone steps are 
mdicttted concrete shall be kept low enough to allow for l-inch bed. 

Construction joints shall be avoided where posaible in work that is shown continuous. Vertical 
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jointf! shall ho tonffiied or tenoned to bond the conncelinR sectioir. Horizontal Joini.i Hiall be free 
from soft or spongy material and shall have a perfect bond between the layers of concrete. 

The depths of footings ;md thickne.ss of slabs as indicsiti d arc the nuuinuim required. Footing.s 
shall have no horizontal joints and may have \prtical joints only at junction, of wide and 
narrow section, or midway between concentrated loads or on ernler lines ot structural divusions. 

Column.s or pier.s .shall be placed eontinuoudy up to a h vel I inch below tin < olumn head or con- 
necting beam or girder. Columns or piers shall be poured at least two hoius in advanc-c of the super- 
imposed concrete. 

Reinforced slabs, beams, girders, ete., shall be poured continuou.sly if posMblcs Where coustriu'- 
tion joints cannot be avoided they .shall be perpendicular to the axis or .surface of the member jomtial 
and at the venter of the sp;\n. If an intersecting vnemher occurs at that point, tiie joint siiaU he oif-set 
twice the depth of the intersecting memljev. 

Concrete soffits for steel framing shall bo placed wholly from one side and forced thru to the 
other side. 

1418. CONSTRUCTION JOINTS. As far as possible each unit of construction shall be poured 
in one operation without joints. All footings shall be poured in one operation until the whole footing 
is completed. Should it become necessary to make construction joints, except footings, .same shall be 
done only under supervision of Architect and tied together with dowels of reinforcing steel. 

It 10. PROTECTION OF EXPOSED SURFACES. The .surfaec.s of concrete expo,sed to pre- 
r’at’i' ,■ dr'-ing shall be covered and kept wet for a period of at least seven days after pouring. The 
work =!i-'l! be protected against any and all damage resulting from temperature changes or from the 
action of the elements at all time.s. Any damage from these or other causes .shall be properly repaired 
hy this Contractor at hia oivn expense. 

1420. PATCHING. Immediately after forms arc removed, outside of all work .shall be gone over 
and all spalks or gravel pockets carefully patched with cement mortar of .same mix a.s concrete. All 
rough concrete shall be kept well wet down for at least ton days after pouring. 

1421. CEMENT FLOORS. Where cement floor or paving slabs are laid on the gi'ound, asi 
noted on drawings, the earth shall first be brought to a level at und^r side of slab and the ground, 
well .soaked with water and tamped, then laid with a base of concrete of the same proportions and 
mixture a.s set forth in paragraph 1413 above, reinforced where indicated on the plains, well tamped 
and finished monolithically as hereinafter specified. 

1422. CEMENT FINISHING. Apply cement finish to all floors, stop.s, platforms, walks, copings, 
terrace borders, and the like, where indicated on drawings. Cement finish to be monolithic with pour- 
ing of concrete if possible to do so. 

If it becomes necessary, temporarily, to omit cement finish and apply later, the concrete, just 
previous to applying cement finish, shall be treated as follows: Brush concrete with wire brush until 
aggregate is oxpo.sed, then give liberal coat of water and hydrochloric neid in proportion of I part 
acid to 5 parts water; wash thoroly with hose under pressure, until slab is thoroly s,aturatr>d; remove 
surplus water and apply slush coat of neat cement brushed on with stiff hronin. Follow immediately 
with finishing coat not leas than % -inch thick of 1 part cement and 2 parts clean, sharp sand, trowel 
to a hard smooth plane, free from humps or di'pressions. Finish of ramps shall be rough float or 
broom finish. Cement finish that responds to tapping with a hollow sound shall be removed and re- 
placed by the Contractor at no additional expense to the Owner. 

Treads and landings of all interior and exterior stairways and steps shall he sifted evenly and 
uniformly with Carborundum No. 20 grit, or No. 20 non-slip emery, in a cheese-cloth or mosquito not 
bag, four ounces to every square foot over the cement topping, and ligiitly troweled before this top- 
ping has had time to set. 

1423. MARKING. Marking shall bo done with a marking tool, cut deep, clean ai\d .straight, as 
shown on the plans. 

1424. CEMENT BASE. Run cement ba.se, where and of height indicated on drawings, ot same 
mix as cement finish. Cement base shall be applied directly to masonry or concrete; and on stud 
walls on metal lath, extending from % -inch from top of base into floor 4 inchc.s. Base shall finish 
14 -inch beyond finish plaster, with rounded corner and at floor with 1-inch diameter cove. 

142B, WETTING. All cement finish and ba.se shall be kept wet down for at least one week 
after finishing. It shall be covered with at lca.st 2 inches of .sawdust or sand which .shall be kept moi.st 
by .sprinkling, as directed by Architect. No redwood shavings or .sawdu.st shall be used. 

1426. LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER. Alt interior cement floor.s shall be treated with an aqueous 
solution of magnesium fluosilicate and zinc fluosilicatc. F.ach gallon of the solution shall contain not 
less than 2 pounds of magnesium fluosilicate and zinc fluosilicatc crystalline salts. At least 25 per cent 
by volume of the salts shall bo zinc fluosilicate. Tlic liquid hardener shall be delivered ready for use 
and in the original wooden containers. 

The cement finished surfaces shall he clean and dry when treated. The hardener shall he applied 
freely and evenly in at least three coats. For the first and second coat.s the hardener shall he diluted 
with an equal quantity of water, using 1 3 -gallon of hardener and ‘3 -gallon of water on each 100 
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.sqTiarp leet of Hoor surface. For the third coat the hardener shall be used lull strength, using 1 
gallon on each 100 square teet of iloor surface. 

After the final action is completed, any surplus material shall he removed from the surface, 
leaving the cement work clean and without discoloration. 

1127. INSERTS, ETC. Set all anchors, bolts, imserts and the like that occur in the concrete. 
Also furnish and set all metal sleeves for all pipe work, mechanical work and railings, wheresoever 
.shown on drawing.s. 

1428. HEAT DUCTS AND VENTS. All heat duets and vente of concrete, Iinek or vitrified tile, 
beneath concrete floor on earth fill, shown on plans, are included in and a part of the 
general contract. 



SECTION 15. 

WATER-PROOFING AND DAMP-PROOtTNG. 


Paragrapli 


Subject 


tiiOl. Sct/|)L‘ of Work. 
lOOa. Miiturials. 
i 50;!- Workmanship. 

1504. Stonework. 

1605. Exterior Brick Work. 


1501. SCOPE OF WORK. Water-proofing of the lloors and exterior sides of all inside and out- 
side walla surrounding exeuvutcd roonu in the basement; damp-proofing the tops of tuundation walls, 
and interior side.s of all exterior masonry, concrete, brick, and tile walls 16 be pla.ster finished. 

1502. MATERIALS. AiaLerial-s shall conform strictly to the latest specifications of the .American 
Society for Testing Materials tor water-proofing asphalt, water-proofing coat tar pitch, asphalt primer 
for concrete, 15-pound asphalt, water-proofing telt, and 13-pound water-proofing tar lelt, and colorless 
liquid water-proofing for stone and brick, respectively. Creosote oil, either grade 1 or grade 2, shall 
conform to the Standard Specificutions of the American Wood Preservers’ Association for these respec- 
tive materials, 

1503. WORKMANSHIP. All surfaces that are to be water-proofed shall be dean and dry, rea- 
sonably smooth and free from defects that would prevent the proper application arid adhesion of the 
water-proofing. Joints shall be neatly struck and any holes, cracks, etc., pointed flush with cement 
mortar. Concrete .surfaee.s .shall be given a heavy coat of creosote oil or asphalt primer just before 
starting the water-proofing. The membrane shall consist of five layers of felt and six layers of bitu- 
men and shall be continuous over entire area to be water-proofed, and shall be applied in one opera- 
tion unless otherwise shown. 

The pitch or asphalt shall be heated to Ilow freely, 375 degrees F. for pitch, and 400 degrees F. 
for asphalt, and mopped on in uniform coats of at least ;I0 pounds each per 100 .square feet of sur- 
face. Pelt and fabric shall bo completely beddetl in bitumen over all underlying .surface.s and all air 
pockets, wi'inkles, etc., .shall be removed. The felt shall be laid in regular coui'.sea with, lapped joints 
and the joints in succeeding course.s broken at least one-third the width of the felt, 'J'he final course 
of felt .shall be covered with a mopping of pitch. 

Damp-proofing shall consist of one coat of creosote oil, or asphalt primer and at least two coats 
of coal tar pitch or a.sphalt. The bitumen shall be heated to How freely, not above 375 degree.s F. 
for pitch or 400 degrees F. for asphalt, and shall be evenly applied. The fini.shed work shall pre.sent 
an impervious, patent-loatlier-like surface and any dull or porous spots that appear .shall be corrected 
by additional coats of bitumen. Surface.s that are to be damp-proofed shiill be clean, dry and rea- 
sonably smooth and all hoU-ss, cracks and open joints shall be pointed Hush with mortar before damp- 
proofing. 

1604. STONE WORK. Every piece of stone, cast or natural, used in the exterior or interior 
trim of the building, will lie thoroly water-proofed all over with a .stindard, colorless liquid water- 
proofing, approved by the Architect, before setting. 

1605. EXTERIOR BRICK. AH exterior, exposed brick surfaces, after laying and when the 
mortar has thoroly set and dried, will l>e water-proofed in the manner provided for exterior and interior 
stone trim, paragraph 1604 preceding. 
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SECTION 16. 
MASONRY WORK. 

!n<lex. 


Paragraph Subject 

Paragraph Subject 

1001. 

Work Not Included. 

1609. 

Mortar. 

1602. 

Scope of the Work. 

1610. 

Laying. 

1603. 

Common Brick. 

1011. 

Flue Lining. 

1601, 

Face Brick. 

1612. 

Hearth. 

160(3, 

Paving- Brick. 

1613. 

Ash Drops, Doors, Etc. 

1606. 

Fire Brick. 

1614. 

Loft Vents. 

1607. 

Concrete Tile. 

1015. 

Anchors, Ties, Etc. 
Pointing and Cleaning. 

IM);-!. 

Hollow Tile. 

1616. 

1601. 

WORK MOT INCLUDED. 

Brickwork for furnace setting, which is in “H 


Conditioning'’,” Section 35 of these specifications; wood centering, scaffolding, runways and nailing 
blocks, which are .specified in “Carpenter and Mill Work,” Section 22 of these specifications; 
water-proofing of exterior, exposed brick surfaces, which is specified in Section 15, “Water-proofing 
and Damp-proofing,” of these specifications. 


1602. SCOPE OF THE WORK. The work shall include the following, if and as shown on the 
phin.i ; 

ii. Face and common brickwork, stone tile, and hollow tile work. 

b. Fire brickwork and Hue lining. 

c. Pavin.g brick. 

d. Hearth, rear of hearth, lining of fireplace and mantel, and lining of incinerator. 


1003. COMMON ERICK. All common brick shall be first-class hard-burned, merchantable qual- 
ity, No light brick shall he u.snd on the job. 

loot, FACE BRICK. Walls indicated on drawings to be face brick shall be laid as detailed on 
plan, Samploi, of the brick proposed to he u.scd, showing range of color and texture, shall be ap- 
proved by the .\rrhiteet before tlui brick is purchased, and no other than such approved brick shall be 
u-si’d in this cori.struction. 


1005. PAVING BRICK. Cover paving surfaces wheresoever showit on plans with first quality 
hurd-tniriu'd impmvioua paving lirick as selected by the Architect, laid in patterns as indicated. Set 
brick on eimcreti; .slab, imbedding brick in cement mortar bed, grout joints with cement in colors 
as selected, ('over step.^ where indicated on plans with same quality of brick set on edge, using same 
ni'dliods as above specified for paving brick. All Joints shall be struck flush and smooth. 

1000. FIRE BRICK. Lino back, floor and sides of fire place, flue and incinerator, as indicated 
on detail drawing.=i, with commercial fire brick set in fire-clay mortar; joints out flush and struck. 

Ifi07. CONCRETE TILE. AH concrete tile to be used under these specifications shall be 
“Labelled Stone Tile” approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories labelled service, 6-hour fire-retard- 
ant rating, or equal. 

All concrete tile .shall be of one-piece type designed to he laid in mortar with cells vertical. The 
side and end wull'i shall have rnininuim uniform thickness of not less than 1% -inches. The transverse 
central web .shall bt' of a uniform thickntw.s of not less than twice the thickness of side and end walls. 
The bearing and exterior surfaces .shall be clean, free from loose sand, dirt, etc., and shall be of suffi- 
cient toughne.si to provide a strong mechanical mortar and pla.ster bond. All concrete tile shall be 
.voutid and free from defects, and at least fourteen days old when delivered on the job. 

1603. HOLLOW TILE. All W'alls shown on plans to be hollow tile shall be constructed of 
.sound, hard-burned hollow tile, of the thickness indicated, laid in straight, even courses and evenly 
bonded. 


1600. MORTAR. All mortar (or brick and hollow tile setting shall be made of 1 part fresh, 
well-huraad lime to 3 parts clean, coarse sand, with 1 part of Portland cement added as used, to 6 
parts of common mortar in hulk- 

1610. LAYING, AH brick and tile in walks shall be thoroly wet before laying and shall be laid 
with bond as shown on plans, with shove joints o n a full bed of mortar completely filling all joints. 
Vertical end joints shall be “buttered" over the en tire area of the end of each brick. All exposed 
joints shall bo cut flu.‘-h, and not le.s3 than H-inch nor more than ^i-inch thick, bonded with thru header 
eouraes at every sixth cour-se and maintained to a u niform height as the work progresses. Back up 
stone trim where so indicated on plans. Where openings or chases are indicated on plans or required 
in walls, they shall be built of .such siaes continuous from bottom to top of vent stack. 
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J6JJ. FLUE LINING. Where line.-, arc intiicati d oii (iiavrim;,, I'liniieh and lay up Liaek u-urk 
of vent ftaek lire fine lining a.s f-liown on plans, f’ire hn<'l: ;-l)all he .el on > ii with l)rf>ken 

joint-S, in fin' cluy inurtar iiml ahull be eonlinuou.s frojii boLlom to lop of vent tack 

1()12, HEARTH. Hearth lihall hi' coniitrueteil nr; 'howii on plan'-, bin face ol liiuilh li.ill be 
hiphc'i- than the so i face of the adjacent linishi'd floor, as nccc! ..ai-y to Iniii'; lln h ccith (he 
floor ('ovi'chii',-. 

Hills. ASH DROPS, DOORS, ETC. l'’iirniiili at buihlirm and ,.i'l I'a: 1 ii'oii .idi drop nieio laior 
J;rat('.s and door, clean oiil door at bottom of Hue a,; delaih'd on plan.;. 

HiHt. LOFT VENTS. Where :-o indicated on detail plan, furni >h and .at loll ’lent , us biich, 
atone tile, reinforced ('oneri tc or .stucco, ouHide walls, otc. 

11)15. ANCHORS, TIES, ETC. Ties for hnek and tile work .shall he of wire or .litet iiicl cl ai 
looped or corrugated a.s to form a .secure hond and s’hall he zinc-coated. Wire .shall be .at lea-t Kn, I I 
gauge (.12 in.) and .sheet metal Khali he at least Ts-inch wide and not lightf'C than 22 H, S. St’ieiard 
gauge. Tie.s of wire netting shall he .s'trip;; at least S inches' long of H‘-inch me.-h and No. Hi wire 
fabric. 'J'ie.s .shall extend at least 4 inche.i into ma.s-onry backing and to within 'e-inch of Ihe fir.' of 
the facing or furring. Anchorage to eoncrete backing is specified under “Concrete and C’enn nt Woik,’’ 
Wire me,sh for bonding courses shall he electrically welded and weigh not less than 50 pound.- per 100 
b(]uare feet. For type and method of installation see details on Drawing. 

Anchors shall be of bar iron or .steel not lighter than Vtxl li inches with eiid.s turned 2 iiichi'^. 
Anchor.? shall be of proper length for their location and, where practicable, shall extend b incht.', into 
brick work and concrete and 12 inches into hollow tile or ayp.sinn blocks. Anchors shall be coutoil 
with asphaltum or red lead. 

IGIG. POINTING AND CLEANING. Outside joints at the perimeter of exterior door and window 
frames (both wood and nu'tal) shall he cleaned out to a uniform depth of at lea-st '14 -inch and filled 
solid with elastic pointing compound forced into place with a gun under pres.su re. Caulkim^ .-hall in- 
clude the joints at the end.s of .spandrel.s, cornice.s and .s'lmilar featutes of door or window tr atinent. 

Pointing compound shall bo light in color, ola.sLic and water-proof. It .shall not .stain linU'.-toiiL', 
marble or terra cotta nor corrode copper. It shall not he afVoett d by long e.xpo.sure to e.''^ti'i'nie.i of out- 
side temperature.?. Compound .shall bo free from volatile or dryiir; oiks. It ,«ha)l be mixed to the 
proper con.sistcncy at the factory and shall bo u.si d a.« deliven d. 

On completion of the work, all face brick .shall he ch'ancd down, removing cxco.ss mortar, mortar 
stain.?, ate. If acid is used, it shall not he .strong«'r than a 10 per cent .solution nf muriatic acid, and 
all work connecting with the face brick .shall he carefully and adeiiuatoly protected again it contact 
with the acid solution. 



SECTION 17, 
STONE WORK. 
Index. 


Paragraph Subject 

1701. Scope of the Work. 

1702. Shop Drawings. 

1703. Description of Stone. 

1704. Materials for Cast Stone. 

1705. Mortar. 


Paragraph Subject 

1708. Execution. 

1707. Setting, and Pointing. 

1708. Patching-. 

1709. Water-proofing. 

1710. Cleaning. 


1701. SCOPE OF THE WORK. 

a. Furnishing and .setting at the building all stone work for the exterior of tlic building, as 
indicated on the drawings. 

b. All other stone work shown on drawings and specified in notes thereon. 


1702. SHOP DRAWINGS. Shop drawings, jointing diagianis, and other supplementary plans 
from the Architect’s scale drawings and full-size details shall be prepared, submitted to, and approved 
by the Architect in advance of the actual work. 


1703. DESCRIPTION OF STONE. 

a. Cast Stone; All cast stone shall be made by the semi-wet cast process, manufactured by 
a reputable, well-organized manufacturer of recognized ability. 

b. Natural Stone: Natural stone shall be specified by the Architect, in notes on di’awings. 


1704. MATERIALS FOR CAST STONE. The facing of all exterior cast stone trim shall bo 
not less than 1 inch thick, composed of the following ingredients: % part No. 32 silica, Vz part No. 
10 silica, ^ part No. 16 .silica, H part No. 30 silica, and 14 part “Dolmite” marble to 1 part of washed 
sand. 

The cement used .shall be white cement approved by the Architect and the proportion of cement 
to gross aggregate shall be 1 of cement to 214 of aggregate. All aggi'egates shall be clean and free 
from foreign or harmful .substances. 


1705. MORTAR. All mortar for stone work shall be made of 1 part of fresb, well-burned lime 
to 3 parts of clean, white, coarse silica sand, with 1 part of white cement added as used, to 6 parts of 
mortar in built. 


1706. EXECUTION. All work .shall be executed in strict accordance with scale and full-size 
detail drawings, with clean, sharp mouldings, returns, perforations, etc., and shall be equal to ap- 
proved sample.s submitted to the Architect. 

All ornamental work shall be carved or moulded in artistic manner by a skillful carver or modeler, 
who shall be subject to the approval of the Architect. Clay models must be inspected and approved 
before the final work i.s cast. All stone must be provided with enough anchors to tie the stone properly 
into the structure and othcrwi.se meet the requirements of the building code. All cast stone must be 
cast under cover and kept wet until thoroly hardened and cured. 

1707. SETTING AND POINTING. All stone shall be thoroly wetted, and set accurately, true to 
a line and level, by competent stone setters, -with full flushed joints, filling all anchor holes. The 
face, shall be sot on thoroly soaked wooden wedges which shall not be removed until the building is 
cleaned and pointed. All bed and vertical joints shall be of a maximum width of %-inch, except 
where otherwise indicated. .A.11 face joints shall be thoroly brushed out clean %-inch in depth, care- 
fully removing all wedges and thoroly wetting the stone, then point all joints flush with stainless 
cement mortar of .s.-imo color as stone. 


1708. PATCHING. After stone is set, should any of the materials become broken or spalled, 
either in shipment or in laying, this Contractor shall patch and repair same in a first-class manner or 
replace piece.s as directed by the Architect, 

1709_. WATER-PROOFING. All .stonework, cast or natural used in exterior or interior trim of 
the building, shall bo thoroly water-proofed before setting, in the manner provided in paragraph 1504 
of these specifications. 

1710. CLEANING. AH stone shall be thoroly cleaned and left in first-class condition at 
completion. 
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SECTION 18. 

ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA. 


Index. 


Paragraph Subject 

Paragraph Subject 

1801. 

Scope of the Work. 

1807. 

Mortar. 

1802. 

Matorial.s. 

1808. 

Grout. 

180,3. 

Drawings. 

1809. 

Anchors, Etc. 

1804. 

Workm.an.ship. 

1810. 

Setting. 

1805. 

Color and Finish. 

1811. 

Pointing. 

1806. 

Protection sind Replacement. 

1812. 

Cleaning. 

1801. 

drawings. 

SCOPE OF THE WORK. The extent and details 

of terra cotta work are .shown on the 

1802. 

MATERIALS. The terra cotta shall be 

made from selected clays and fusible minerals 


carefully proportioned and mixed and thoroly burned to produce a strong homogeneous body that 
will give a sharp metallic bell-like ring when struck. 

The shells and webs shall not exceed 6% -inches, and shall be less where the size and contour of 
the pieces or the superimpo.sed loading makes additional strength desirable or necessary. Each piece 
of terra cotta shall have the ncce.ssary anchor holes and hand holes and shall be so formed as to 
properly engage the structure. 

Beds generally shall be not less than 4 inches deei>, unless otherwise shown. Where solid slabs 

or facing tiles are shown or noted on the drawings, they ahail be formed with backs scored 

and dovetailed. 

1803. DRAWINGS. Jointing and setting drawings in duplicate shall be submitted and approved 
before any of the. material i.s burned. Setting drawings .shall .show the .section.s, dimensions and setting 
number of each piece, the connection with other work and the typical and special anehoring of all 
terra cotta. 

1804. WORKMANSHIP, All lines and .surface.s shall be a.s straight and true as can be obtained 

in terra cotta. Any pieces that are over or under-burned, warped or discolored or that have cracks 

or spalls on expo.«ed .surfaces or that show a tendency to peel will be rejected. 

After the terra cotta is removed from the moulds, it .shall he retouched, uniler-cutting where 
necessary, before burning. All terra cotta shall be laid out and fitted at the factory- Beds and joints 
shall be ground on a mechanical rubbing bed to secure accurate dimensions and true joints of uni- 
form width. Mouldings and oniament .shall be matched at joints. .All piece.s .shall be numbered or 
marked to correspond with th<! numbers or marks given on the .setting tlrawing-s. 

Cornices shall have washes, drips and weepholea to ijuickly remove all surface water. Whore 
other woi-k is built upon wash surfaces, raised seats shall be formed to give level bed.s for .such 
work. Projecting courses .shall have raised fillets or seats at the back to keep water from entering 
the wall. 

Reglets for sheet metal work shall be moulded in the terra cotta or formed by raking out or 
omitting all the mortar in the face joints to a depth of 1 'is inche.s. Moulded rcglet.s .shall be dove- 
tailed in section, at least 1 inch deep and ti-inch wide at the open edge. 

1805. COLOR AND FINISH. For colors and textures see notes on drawings. Textures and 
finishes shall be obtained by surface treatments and the use of ceramic fixtures applied to the faces 
of the terra cotta and made permanent by burning. The finish shall cover all exposed .surfaces per- 
fectly. Colors shall be uniform and without marked variation in general tone, except where blended 
colors or mottled effects are specified. 

Terra cotta not otherwise specified shall have a smooth body .surface with an unglazed ceramic 
finish similar in color and texture to smooth, oolitic limestone. 

The term.s used in describing the colors and finishe.s desired under this aprrificalion are defined 
as follows: 

The term smooth refers to the treatment of the clay prior to the application of ceramic finish. 

Ungiaied ceramic finish is a coating that burns without gloss and without a glassy texture, 

Pulsichrome ceramic finish is a congolmerate mixture of two or more colors applied and may be 
either unglazed, mat glazefi or lustrous glazed. ' 

1806. PROTECTION AND REPLACEMENT. Terra cotta shall be so delivered, stored and 
handled at all times as to protect it from stain or damage. The patching or hiding of defects will not 
be permitted. The Contractor will be held responsible for any delay in the W'orfc due to time lost in 
replacing defective, damaged or rejected terra cotta or becau.se of f.ailure to make delivery in proper 
sequence. 

1807. MORTAR. Mortar for setting terr.i cotta and for setting the masonry backing that is 
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Imilt into tile terra cotta t>hall be that specified in Section 17 of these specifications, usinp a high calcium 
lime putty. 

Pointing mortar lor terra cotta trim m connection with stone work shall be the same as the point- 
ing mortar Cor the stone work. 

Pointing mortar lor terra cotta facing shall he tinted with non-facling mineral oxides as directed 
by the Architect. 

1R08. GROUT. Grout .shall consist of I part cement and fi parts sand. Grout shall he of a 
coiisistpticy that will flow freely without .separationof the aggregate. 

1809. ANCHORS, ETC. Aiichons, hangers, pins and rods for securing terra cotta shall be of 
wrought iron or .steel and .shall be amc-coated. Anchor.s and hangers shall be not lighter than No. 6 
gauge wire (0,20 inch diameter) and shall be heavier where shown on the drawings or leiiuired by 
special conditions. Pins and rods .shall not be lighter than No. 00 gauge wire (0.33 inch diameter). 
Threaded rods and anchors shall be at least %-inch diameter. 

Ashlar and courses balanced on the wall shall have at least one anchor for every linear foot of 
horizontal bed joint of the terra cotta. Projecting courses not balanced on the wall shall have at 
least one anchor for every foot of horizontal bed joint and in no case shall there be less than one 
such anchor for every cubic foot of terra cotta and its filling. 

1810. SETTING. All terra cotta shall be cleaned, then sponged or drenched with clean water 
just before sotting. Each piece shall be set level and true to line in a full bed of plastic mortar and 
tapped home to a full, even bearing. All rebates at backs and cross joints from front to back and 
top to bottom shall be filled solid with setting mortar or grouted, leaving no voids. Pace joints .■shall 
be uniformly th-inch wide and shall be raked out ^4-inch deep at the time of wetting, leaving clean 
surfaces for pointing. Faces of terra cotta shall be_ kept free of mortar. 

Erick or other masonry backing shall be built into terra cotta as the setting progresses, or the 
terra cotta shall be solidly grouted. The grout shall fill all of the voids in the teira cotta and the 
spaces between the terra cotta and the structural work back of same as well as around all forms ot 
anchors, rods and reinforcings. 

The grout shall be placed carefully in layers about 6 inches deep so as to insure proper filling 
without di.=turbing the set position of the ten-a cotta and the anchors. 

The vertical joints of projecting courses shall be moistened and filled solid with grout to within 
1 Va inches of the top, 

1811. POINTING. Pointing .shall be done during the process of setting and as soon as the set- 
ting mortar is hard enough to safely permit it. Face joints generally shall be brushed clean %-inch 
deep, wet thoroly and pointed solid and flush with pointing mortar. 

Joints in the washes of projecting courses shall be cleaned and filled solid with elastic pointing 
compound. Pointing compound shall be light-colored, elastic and water-proof. It shall not stain the 
terra cotta nor corrode copper nor be affected by extremes of outside temperatures. Compound 
shall be free from volatile or drying oils. It shall be mixed to the proper consistency at the factory 
and shall be u.sed according to the manufacturer’s printed directions. 

1812. CLEANING. Upon completion of the work, all surfaces of terra cotta shall be cleaned 

down, using soap powder boiled in clean water and applied with stiff liber brushes and then rinsed 

with clean water. Hard lumps of mortar may bo removed by using sharpened wood paddles. Metal 

cleaning tools or bru.ihes or acid solutions shall not be used. 
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SECTION 39. 

STRUCTURAL METAL WORK. 

inciox. 


Paragraph Subject 

1!)01, Steel. 

1002. Mill imd Slio)) Inspection. 

1903. Casting.s. 

1904. Shop Drawin«-.';. 

1906. Bearing Plates. 

190(), Steel Lintels. 


Paragraph Subject 

1907. Woj'kman.ship. 

1908. Pipe Column.--. 

1909. Other Work. 

1910. Erection. 

1911. Painting. 


1901. STEEL. Structural steel shall comply with the requirements ot the latest specifications 
for “Structural Steel for Building," of the American Society for Testing Materials. It shall also in- 
clean and free from mill scale or (lake rust or rust pitting. 


1902. MILL AND SHOP INSPECTION. Mill and shop inbpection will be made by the Owner 
or its authorized representative, unless such inspection is waived, ilfter the award of the contract 
the Contractor sliall inform the Architect as to where the material is to be rolled, and where it i.s 
to be fabricated, and the estimated tonnage. In case mill inspection is waived by the Architect the 
Contractor shall furnish certified copies of the mill analysis showing that the material to be u.sed is in 
conformity to the contract requirements. 


1903. CASTINGS. Castings shall be of tough, giay iron, true to pattern, clean and free from 
injurious flaws or defects. 


1904. SHOP DRAWINGS. Shop drawings in duplicate showing setting diagram and detail-s of 
all structural members, and based on the contract requirements, shall be submitted for approval of the 
Architect. Any approved steel shapes may be used which will not change the Architectural iine.-i. 
Beams shall have sectional moduli equal to those called for. Column.^ .shall hiur cius.'-sectional 
areas and radii of gyration equal to those called for. 

1905. BEARING PLATES. Bearing plates shall bo provided for all bcaiiii, etc,, re.iting on 
masonry. Unless otherwise indicated, bearing plates shall be "Standard” sizes a.s given in tin- structural 
steel manufacturer’s hand books. 


1900. STEEL LINTELS. Steel lintels shall be provided for all square head opening.-i in innsoiu-y 
where other lintels are not indicated. Built-up lintels .shall be bolted or riveted tog-ilhei. Provide 
separators where indicated. 

Lintels shall be provided for all square head openings in partitions of hollow tile, gypsum block 
or_ concrete masonry units. Lintels for .single partitions .shall be steel chaiinel.s of widths equal to the 
thickness of the tile. Lintels for double partitions shall be of steel angles of width and depth not los.s 
than the thickness of the tile. Lintels shall have bearings not less than 4 ’i inches nor le.ss th.iii 1 inch 
per foot of span. 

Angle lintels shall he provided for all openings in tile wall furring. Lintels for arched openiiig'.s 
shall be bent concentric to the arch. Lintels shall extend to the face of the furring, have equal legs 
and at least 41/2 -inch bearing at each end. 

1907. WORKMANSHIP. Shearing and punching shall be without ragged or torn edge-!. The 
diameter of the punch shall not exceed that of the rivet, or the diameter of the die exceed that of 
the punch, by more than 1 /16-inch. The thickness of material in punched work shall not exceed the 
nominal diameter of the rivet plus Ik -inch. Holes shall be accurately .spaced -so th.at when parts are 
assembled hot rivets will enter without distortion. Holes shall be enlarged only by reaming. Drift 
pins shall not enlarge or distort the holes. 

Rivets shall have well finished concentric heads in full contact with the metal. All rivets shall be 
tight. Shop rivets shall be machine driven. Riveted parts shall be clo.sely drawn together b.-fuie 
riveting. Shop connections generally shall be riveted. 

All members shall be free from twists, kinks, buckles or open joints. Parts a.-^.sembled with rivets 
or bolts shall be in close contact, except where separators are required. All niombor.-i shall In; so ac- 
curately made that when assembled the parts shall come togetlier without di.slortion and without .s-him- 
ming-. Separators for beams shall be close fitting. 

1908. PIPE COLUMNS. Pipe columns shall be of Standard IVrought Iron or Steel Pipe with 
screwed-on cast caps and bases. Pipe diameters when given are nominal internal dianieter.s. 

1909. OTHER WORK. Open holes shall be provided as necessary for bolted connections of 
other work under the general contract to structural metal work. 

1910. ERECTION. All structural metal work shall be accurately set and properly secured in 
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place. Unless otherwise specified field connections of steel work shall be reeled. 

Bolted connection.s shall bo made with close-fitting bolts of the exact required lengths. Bolted 
parts shall be closely drawn together and nuts drawn up tight and bolt ends upset. 

Bolts for structural work exposed to the weather shall be dipped in red lead paint just before 
they are put into place. 

Anchor bolts and anchors shall be properly located and built into the connecting work in advance. 
Column bascH Khali he .set on metal shims and grouted .solid with equal parts of Portland cement and 
sand Bearing plate.s .shall he .set in 1 to 2 Portland cement mortar. 

Ifill. PAINTING. .4.11 structural metal shall be cleaned free from scale, rust and all foreign 
matter and, after inspection, shall he given a shop coat of paint. Surfaces in contact or inaccessible 
after assembling shall be painted before assembling. Machine fuiiahed surfaces shall be protected from 
corrosion. 

After erection the field connections and all abraded places shall be painted, and the entire work 
be given an additional coat of paint. 

Painting materials shall conform to Spociiicalioni, ol bfction 111, and shall be mixed as follows: ^ 

First Coat Second Coat 

Red lead, dry 25 lha. Red lead, dry 25 lbs. 

Raw linseed oil 1 gallon. Raw linseed oil 1 gallon. 

Turpentine 'a pint. Turpentine % pint. 

Lamp black in oil 4 ounces. 

_ No paint shall he used after the pigment has caked or hardened. The paint shall be kept well 
stirred while it is being applied. Paint shall be thoroly brushed on and well worked into joints and 
open .spaces. All surfaces shall he clean and dry when painted. 
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SECTION 20. 

MISCELLANEOUS METAL WORK. 
Index. 


Parasi'apli Subject Paragraph Subject 


2001. 

Scope of the Work. 

2014. 

Iron Stairs. 

2002. 

Materials. 

2016. 

Painting. 

2003. 

Shop Drawings. 

2016. 

Bras.s Rails. 

2004. 

Workmanship. 

2017. 

E.xterior Lump. 

200.6. 

Curbs. 

20 IS. 

Thresholds. 

2000. 

Miscellaneous Cast Iron. 

2019. 

Other Work. 

2007. 

Ladders. 

2020. 

Expansion. 

200S. 

Pipe Sleeves. 

2021. 

Hardware. 

2009. 

Pipe Rails, 

2022. 

.Aluminum Doors. 

2010. 

Rail Brackets. 

2023. 

Steel Windows 

2011, 

Flag Pole. 

2024. 

Anchors. 

2012. 

Wrought Iron Gratings. 

2025. 

Setting. 


2013. Sash Angles. 

2001. SCOPE OF THE WORK. All miscellaneous and ornamental iron, .steel, bras.s, bronze anti 
aluminum work shall bo furnished and installed complete with all neces.sary anchors, bolts, hardware 
and other accessorie.s. 


2002. MATERIALS. 

a. Steel and Iron. Steel and wrought iron shall be standard, well finished, structural ihaprs. 
or bar iron. No distinction will be made between steel and wrought iron. Cast iron .shall be soft, 
tough, gray iron. Wire not otherwise specified shall be cold drawn steel. Gauges of plate and shoot 
iron or steel are U.S, Standard. 

b. Aluminum Work. Aluminum shown, indicated or .spcciflod as cast, e.stvudcd, drawn or 
rolled, .shall have the following chemical composition: 


Silicon '1.5% to 6% 

Copper (not over) 0.6% 

Iron (not over) 1.0% 

Zinc (not over) 0.2% 

Mang'ane.se (not over) 0.2% 

Aluminum (minimum) 91 . 7 % 

Test specimen of ca.st aluminum poured in sand moulds and te.sted without machijiing .shall show 
a tensile .strength of 17,000 to 23,000 lbs. per square inch and an elongation of 3% to 3% in 2 inehe.s. 
The lower range .shall be guaranteed a.s minimum value.s. 

Rolled, drawn or extruded aection-s shall have the same mechanical properties as ca.st !ihnninum, 
except elongation which shall average 2,4% in 2 inches. 

Sheet aluminum panels (8 B. & S. gauge) shall be full hard and have the following chemical 
composition : 


Silicon (Maximum) lOo to 1 . 5 % 

Copper (Maximum) 0.2% 

Aluminum (Minimum) 97.0%' 

The Contractor shall furnish the Architect with a certified copy of the mill analyses of the severai 
forms of aluminum alloy delivered for use. 

Aluminum shall have no finish other than that involved in the process of fabrication, except 
as noted on the drawings or herein specified. 

c. Samples. Samples of ample size of the several aluminum alloy.s and of typical scctioii.-; 
shall be .submitted to the Architect for his approval. Samples of materials after they ;u'e delivered 
on the project may be required, and any materials shown by laboratory tests as not complying with 
the contract requirements shall not he used in the work. Samples shall show color and fini.sh. The 
finished work shall correspond in every detail with plat of approved samples. 


2003. Shop Drawings. Complete shop drawings in duplicate for all ornamental mot.al work Kh.all 
be submitted for approval of the Architect and no work shall he fabricated until such approval ks given. 
Shop drawings shall show the method of jointing, the thickness of the metals, the profile.s- of all mould 
ings and all ornamentation, and shall contain full and complete in.structionH regarding concealed joint"' 
and screws; they shall show the proposed reinforcements, anchorage and .structural support."*. C’ari-ful 
measurements shall be made of previously installed other construction into which aluminum work m 
to be fitted or which is to be combined therewith, before fabrication or connecting aluminum work i.s 
done, and the aluminum work as installed shall closely fit .and he rigidly secured. Rattliji ; ov burkl’n • 
of sheet aluminum iii.-itallation will not be accepted. Where necessary to make rigid in dallation. sti el 
bucks 073(1 aiigle-s .shall be fundshed in place. 





2004. WORKMANSHIP. 

a. Iron and Steel. Wrougltt iton and •'•tepl shall be well formed to shape and size, with 
sharp lines and angles and smooth surfaces. Members in contact shall be welded or riveted unless 
othcrwi.Sf* .specified Wid<' liar.s .shall be drilled or punched for small bans to pass thru and the small 
bars secured by rivet.s or spot welding'. Similar bars wdierc passing shall be halved together and 
rthuttins niembm's shall be welded or tenoned and riveted. Screws shall not be used in assembling 
where they can he avoided. 

Castiriga shall bf' of fine texture, unwarped and sound. Lines .shall be sharp, true and accurat.! 
and ornament full anil true to pattern. Ca.sting.s .shall como from the mould clean and .smooth. Joints 
.shall be machined to a tight fit vcith mouldings and ornament in alignment. Work executed from de- 
tails or models furnished .shall faithfully reproduce same in form and feeling. 

Provide the necessary rebates, lugs and brackets .so that the woik can be assembled m a neat substan- 
tial manner. Holes for bolts and screws shall he drilled. Fastenings shall be concealed where possible. 
Thickness of metal and details of assembly and support .shall give ample strength and stiffness. BuiiL up 
parts sViall be out of wind. Joints exposed to the weather shall be formed to exclude water. 

Meta! work shall be properly countersunk to receive hardware and provided with the proper bevels 
or clearances. Plates for mounting hardware shall be riveted or welded in place, and for locks or latches 
shall he of proper size to prevent operation from the outside without a key. 

b. Brass and Bronze. Exposed plain surface.s of bras.s shall have a bright polished finish, 
natural color; and similar surfaces of bronze shall be finished smooth but not polished. Broni.e shall be 
oxidized medium statuary bronze color. Ornamental surfaces shall be acid dipped and oxidized to 
match color of the smooth surfaces. All visible fastenings shall match the material and finish of the 
brass or bronze. 

c. Aluminum Work. All workmanship must be first-class in every particular and in accord- 
ance with the be.st practice. All work must be clean and sharp and shall he artistically treated by 
skilled workmen. All aluminum work shall be fabricated and assembled in accordance with approved 
shop drawings, atid F.S, drawings. Enrichment and moulded work shall be done in an artistic and 
.spirited manner. All units .shall be properly laid out and spaced between terminals so that there shall 
bo no “Cut-off” or other uncertain finish. Each rod .<;hall be in one length, without splicing'. Screw 
threads .shall he carefully cut. Burrs and heads shall be standard and washers shall be provided where 
needed. 

Ornamental wtou'aht aluminum shall be forged and fini-shed by hand. Square turns and corners 
shall bo forged. Squavo corners sh'all he true and rings, loops, etc,, shall be without visible joints. 
Where po.s.'dble members in contact shall be rivetfjd, heads countersunk and fini.shed flush. 

Wide bars shall be drilled (not punched) for .sniall bar.s to pass thru; the small bars to be secured 
by rivets or by spot weld me. Similar bars where P'tiSsing shall be halved together and welded, while 
abutting bars .slndl be .ihouldert.'d and headed. All joints shall be of .such character that they will be 
a.s strong and rig'id a.s adjoining .sections. Screws shall not be used in assembling wrought aluminum 
work f'xcept where indicated on approvf'd shop drawings. 

(1. Alrmiiniim Casting*. Ornamental aluminum custings shall be .sand blasted, the ornamenta- 
tions on raised poitiori.i to he hi'rh-lifihted. Highlights shall be satin finished. Exterior surfaces of 
all ornamental C!i.stin;.’s «li.ill he sprayed with one coat of clear pyroxylin lacquer before being shipped 
to the job, in order to provide n better finish, particularly during the finishing of the building. 

Ciwtin.g.s shall be of line texture, unwarped and sound: all line.s shall be .sharp, profiles accurate 
and ornament true to pattern niti.-itically reproducing the spirit of models or full size drawings. All 
onmnn nt-s .sh.dl be <!<'lic,vtety hand chased and undcr-cut where neces.sary to restore and faithfully re- 
produce details of the models The background of all ornament shall be cleaned and left as it comes 
from the mold. Casting.s .shall be of proper thickness to insure perfect work and the required strength 
for their intended purpose. All east aluminum work shall be secured with bolts or tap screws; where 
practicable all screw and holt heads shall be concealed. Where this is impracticable on exterior faces, 
they sshall be counterj-unk, ,4,11 jointed east aluminum work shall be closely fitted (metal-to-inetal hair 
joints) and finished smoothly and evenly. All exposed joints shall be lapped flush. All mouldings and 
ornament ,«hall be in perfect alignment at joints. Bolt and screw hole.*; shall be drilled and counter- 
sunk flush, _ 

Joints in cast work shall be so fornud u.<j to prevent the entrance of water. Castings which are 
not rebated shall have lugs for connection to atljacont scctioms and to other work and shall be fitted 
witli shouldi^r^ or briu'kpttj. All iTiiteT*' ahfill bo cut atid fiIu^b^d to perl'pct fit. Necessary ribs, 
brackets, fillet.- and other reinforcement.^ shall be .supplied. 

Aluminum .strong alloy .screws .shall be used for the work. 

Member.- of dniwn or extended metal shall be fitted together at contact points with similar metal 
or with ca.st metn! with pins and rivets, or hy welding. Welding rods .shall match the metal in color. 

Where two or more pieces are used in built-up momhers, contact surfaces .shall be brought to 
true, smooth and (>ve_n surface and be so secured that joints shall be absolutely tight and invisible, with- 
out thp of pointin'’ or raiilkinG;. Putty or othor pointinji materials for auch purpose will not be 
accepted, \\hore exrjo-ed rivet.-, screw.s, or holts cannot be avoided, they shall be of the same metal 
and color as that of the p.irt.s Joined, malieted to the metal and finished to match the texture of adjoin- 
ing work. 


2005. CURBS, For plate steel curbs, see Detail Drawing. Anchors shall he W xl% inch in 
size riveted to the curbs near the ends of each section and at points between not over A feet apart. 


2006. 

thick. Solid 


MISCELLANEOUS CAST IRON. Metal of covers and frames .shall he at least ^s-inch 
covers shall have flush drop handles. Stock covers and fi'anies of similar design may be 
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used provided cuts or drawings of same are Aral submitted to and approved by llie Arcliiteci. Catch 
basin and cleanout of sub-drains shall have solid cast iron covers and iraiues as shown by details. 
Coal hole ring and cover are shown by detail. Locking bar shall be welded or riveted together at ends. 
Lower end of hook shall be headed to prevent loss of tall nut. Ash dump, ash dooi and incinerator 
grates and door, to be of east iron a.s shown on detail. Provide one mcinerator door on each lloor. 

2007. LADDERS. Wrought iron laddens are .shown by detail.s. They .shall be .iiiidiored at top 
and bottom and at points between not over 0 feet apart. Rung.s in stack and catcli baiiii .--hnll be fonmal 
from % inch diameter zinc coated wrought iron bars. Ends .shall be hooked ami ImiU into the miuonry 
or concrete at lea.st 4 inches. Rungs shall be spaced 12 inche.s apart and extend full height of stack. 

2008. PIPE SLEEVES. Pipe sleeves thru masonry or conerote wall.s and footings sii.ili tie stand- 
ai’d wrought iron mild steel or cast iron sleeves with about 14 -inch space all around between the .sleeve 
and pipe. 

2009. PIPE RAILS. Pipe shall be standard weight wrought iron or mild steel, with malleable 
iron screw fltting.s cast to the proper angle to fit the work. Pipe threads shall not show in the as.sembled 
work. Threads of joints exposed to the weather shall be coated with red lead and linseed oil. For 
typical construction, see detail on drawings. 

Posts on concrete shall ho set in pipe sleeves cast in place, and posts on granite shall be let in a.s 
indicated; the joint grouted with cement or caulked with lead and covered by the lloor plates. Posts 
and rails shall be secured to metal work by tap .screws and to masonry by bolt.s thru flanged fittings, 
except as otherwise detailed. Foot rests shall have flanged fittings with countersunk bolts or screws. 

2010. RAIL BRACKETS. For brackets of wall rails on stairs see detail drawings. Brackets 
shall be spaced not more than 0 feet apart and secured with expansion or toggle bolts. Brackets 
shall be of ca.st iron, 

2011. FLAG POLE. For Flag Polo see detail. All steel and iron parts of trimmings shall be 
zinc coated. Joints shall be made to exclude water. 

The flag pole shall be made up of standard weight wrought iron or steel pipe with telescoped, 
metal-to-metal joints made tight by caulking the metal of the pipes and without the use of other mater- 
ials. 

The truck shall have machined hearings, and the halls of ball bearings shall be at least %-inch in 
diameter. Each set of halyards shall be fitted with swivel snap hooks and the ends shall be spliced 
around metal thimbles. 

2012. WROUGHT IRON GRATINGS. For construction of wrought iron grating.s of areas see 
detail. Frames shall be formed from Vs xl?4-inch bars. Gratings for areas shall be 114 -inches deep 
and each section shall be bolted to the walls. 

2013. SASH ANGLES. Double hung wood sash over 40 inches wide shall have the bottom rail 
of the upper sash reinforced with 1% xll4 inches hot rolled steel angles, fastened with countersunk 
1 inch X No. 8 screws at ends and about 8 inches apart in both legs and staggered, 

2014. IRON STAIRS. For typical detaihs of iron stairs, see drawings. Structural .strings and 
framing of landings shall be of hot rolled steel plates or shapes. Members shall be closely fitted, 
assembled with bolts and rivets and securely anchored to walls and floor construction. 

Supports for treads and riscr.s shall be 2 x 2 x % inch hot rolled steel angles riveted to the steel 
sti'ings and drilled for fastening the treads with screws from the underside. 

Metal of castings shall be at least hi -inch thick. Cast risers for treads shall bo drilled for screws 
or cast with dowels to hold the treads in place; dowels or screws to be near the ends of treads. Cast 
treads and landings shall have checkered top surfaces. 

Railings shall be wrought iron with cast posts, strings, base and facias. Balusters shall be headed 
into top and bottom rails of 1-inch steel channels or lis x 1 inch flats; ends of rails to be fastened to 
the posts thru knee braces or bent ends. Top rail shall be drilled and countersunk every 12 inches for 
fastening the hand rails with screws from the under side. Bottom rails on base and strings shall be 
tap screwed every IS inche.s. Ba.se of balusters shall extend to the framing of stair well or to under- 
floor. 


2016. PAINTING. All iron and steel work shall be thoroly cleaned and given a shop coat of 
paint. Painting materials shall conform to specifications, Section 31. Red lead paint shall consist of 
26 lbs. of dry red lead to each gallon of linseed oil and not exceeding Vi pint of oil drier', 

2016. BRASS RAILS. Bras.s raiLs shall he seamless tubing; iron pipe .sizes, with cast fittings and 
threaded joints; no threads to .show when work is assembled. Ball pattern rail littlng.s .shall be u.sed un- 
less otherwise specified. Rails shall be fastened with screws or bolts of proper size and type to suit 
the conditions. 

2017. EXTERIOR LAMP. Exterior lamp at main entrance shall be of bronze. See details on 
drawings. Lamp shall be rigidly secured as shown in detail. Reflector in lamp shall be of steel with 
white porcelain enamel finish on inside and shall be rigidly connected to bronze frame. Glass of lamp 
shall be ^A-inch thick plate held in place fay glazing beads secured by screws. Glas.s' shall be set with 
polished side facing out. The inside shall be ground. 
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THRESHOLDS, Bronze thi-esholda shall be at least %-inch thick and have checkered or 
chunnolod pattorn on the upper surface to within 3 inches of jambs. Thresholds at double doors shall 
be couiit( I'huuk for door bolts. Thresholds .shall bo fastened by bronze bolts, or screws; two at each 
<“iid an<l ititerniediale ones sta^iKoi’ed and spaced not over l.b inche.s on centers. Bronze thresholds at 
main (.•ntianci' door.s and at vestibule door.s shall be* of sulhcient width to accommodate the cover plate 
of the clusdcirifi; lloor binnc.s .specified. They shall be of unifonn width thruout the entire length. 

do 111. OTHER WORK. Tho Contractor shall do all drilling, cutting, fitting and work of similar 
characlcr |• 0 (|uil'od in joining and setting the mate nabs in place. He .shall provide all connecting mem- 
beis needed for properly .securing the ornamental metal work to the masonry, structural framing or 
other part.s of the building, as needed in each case. He shall do all drilling and shall furnish screws, 
bolts, etc., needed for attaching other adjoining materials to aluminum work. All connecting members, 
bolts, anohors, etc., which arc to be covered with masonry, .ihall be installed so far as is practicable as 
the masonry wink progresaes in order to avoid cutting or drilling. 

20110. EXPANSION. All aluminum work shall be designed and secured to other construction in 
a manner to take care of the tnovementa of contraction and expansion which might lead to the shearing 
of bolts, .acrow.a and other fastenings. 

Where other metals are to have physical contact with aluminum and be constantly exposed to the 
-iveathcr, the portion of such other metal coming in direct contact with aluminum shall be coated with 
a bituminous paint to arrest any galvanic action which might occur. 

2021. HARDWARE. Hardware shall be fitted and applied to the doois and their frames at the 
factory where they are fabricated. Sinkage and reinforcements for application of the specified operat- 
ing hardwaie shall be provided for the doors and their frames. 

2022. ALUMINUM DOORS, Aluminum doors shall be assembled entirely of extruded shapes and 
sections having a iiiinimum thiekne.ss of la -inch. Rails and stiles shall be not less than 1% inches thick. 
All fastening arrangements (burrs, bolts, etc.) shall be entirely concealed. Rivets will not be per- 
inittod. All joint.i are to he electric arc welded and the welds thoroly cleaned with brush and water 
on tho inside and on the outside to remove all welding flux before assembling. 

Panels of doors and of paneled ends to ve.stibules shall finish at least 'fi inch thick and shall have 
a conlinuou.^ core of compres.-ied insulating material. 

Rail and stile lection.s of door.i shall be insulated on the in.sido against sound with compressed cork 
or aslie ,to.s filling fa-itetu'd in place. Bottom rails of doors shall have interior crossed bracing. Rails 
and htde.’i of lUiors and of vestibule ends, exclusive of applied mouldings, shall be made from single 

K..ht'el‘u 

Applied mouldings and glazing heads shall he made up in frames with welded or brazed miter 
jomt.s. (ihi/.ing heads diall bo fa.steiiod with oval head screws (i incho.s apart. 

202!t. STEEL WINDOWS. Frame.!, sash and muntin.s shall be of solid hot rolled steel sections 
at lead 1 b itiehes deep, front to liack. (jias.s rebates to be at least 5/1(1 inch deep. Frames shall have 
a conlimi'ius fUif bearing of at least VI inch against the masonry, concrete or metal vmrk of openings, 
wlion sit, 

Steel lection , shall be straight and true and closely fitted at all joints. Abutting members shall 
b.‘ coped or mitered, then welded or tenoned and riveted. Muntin intersections shall be interlocked, or 
mitered 11 nd SMdded. 

Ba-h .diiill lie side hinged and open outward. Applied weathering members shall be not lighter 
than If! U.H. Ht'iiidurd gauge and shall be welded in. place. Design of weathering to include outside 
drip-i at top and hnttom rails, and the removal of condensation at the bottom. Hardware shall be of 
. teel or iron. 

202't, sSNCHORS. The anchors specified under “Setting” shall he % x 1% inch flat steel or iron, 
zinc coati'd. They shall b.e built into, or bolted to, the jambs of openings and fastened securely to 
tho windows or frame.!. 

202.5. SETTING, Sub-framo.s shall be .set after the walls are built or they shall be built into the 
wall, at tho option of the (Contractor, Window-s without sub-frames shall be set after the walls are 
built. ,\n frame-, or windows shall be braced a.s necps.sary to prevent distortion and shall be set 
sitraight, plumb and hivel. Sub-frames that are built in and window.s set in prepared openings shall 
h.ive j.iiuh anchor,, near thi‘ top and bottom and at points between not over 4 feet apart. Window.s 
,-h:iU bo udjii ,ti-d and hardware nttuched after the building is inclosed. Windows shall be left in a sub- 
.-^tantuvl and wealhor-tight condition and perfect working order. 
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SECTION 21. 
SHEET METAL WORK. 
Index. 


Paragia 

ph Subject 

r.ir.agraph 

Subject 

2101. 

Work Not liichidcd. 

2101). 

Splash Plates. 

2102. 

Scope of the Work. 

2110. 

Flashing and Gounterflashini 

2103. 

litateviah;. 

2111. 

Cooler Lining. 

2104. 

Workin.'inshiir 

2112. 

Skylight. 

2105. 

Inlet lioxes. 

211.3. 

Globe Vents. 

2106. 

Gutter". 

2114. 

Ba.sement Vent Hiict. 

2107. 

Valley.s. 

2116. 

Painting. 

210S. 

2102. 

a. 

Down.spmit'J. 

WORK NOT INCLUDED. 

Sheet met'd work in connection 

with heating and 

air-conditioning work (wh 


"Heating and .-Vii'-Con litioning,” iSection 35 of therie specifications). 

h. Lead tlardiin-; I'oi- pliiiniiing pipes (which is in “Phimhing,” Section 34 of these specifica- 
tions). 

2102. SCOPE OF THE WORK. Furnish and install at the building the following work, where- 
soever shown on di'av/iag.s; 

Gutters, Counterflashings, 

Valleys, Skylight, 

Sheet Metal <lownspout.s and heads, Splash plates, 

Globe vents, Cooler lining, 

Melal fliishina, Rasenient vent duct. 


2103. MATERIALS. All G.i. work shall be made of galvanized pure ingot sheet iron. All 
copper shall be Ifl-ov:. or 20-o7. hard rolled copper, as specified below. 

2104. WORKMAN3H!?. All work shall be executed in .strict accordance with detail drawings. 
Moukling,? .shall be true and .sharp .and perfectl.v straight; joints shall bo neatly made, riveted and 
heavily .soldered. Whcri' rwiuired by location, the joints shall bo locked and ample provi.sion made 
for expansion ami contraction. Metal shall be secured in place with nails or rivets as may ho required; 
heads shall bo soldered or rapped. Furnish all light tie.s, strap.s, brace.s or other work necessary to 
support and secure the metal work. 

2105. INLET COXES. Wheresoever shown on plans, install inlet boxes, of dimensions indicated, 
and of the .same material ns g'utter.s, paragraph 210 fi following. 

2106. GUTTERS. Furni.sh ami install 20-oz. rolled copper or No. 24 gauge G.I. gutters a.s shown 
and of sizes where indicato<l on plans, tied up to the I’oof with proper connections. All gutters shall 
have a separate apron 10 inches wide of the same material extended 0 inches up under tile and 6 
inches under composition roofin.g, and down over back of gntters, as indicated. All guttor.s shall have 
expansion joint.? midrvay betrveen all cave spouts. 

2107. VALLEYS. All valleys shall be 24 inches wide, broken up 1 inch at center and Li -inch 
at edges, of same material as gutters. 

2108. DOWNSPOUTS. Dowmspouts shall be 20-oz. rolled copper or No. 24 gauge G.I., as 
shown on plan.s and of sizes indicated, well .secured to the walls eveiy 6 ft. with bands and expansion 
bolts; same .sh.all be made with .slip joints, connected with gutter.?, offset where cro.s.sing belts or other 
projection.?. Where .so indicated, connect downspouts with rainwater drains at grade and where they 
terminate on other roofs they shall finish with 8-inch shoes. 

2100. SPLASH PLATES. At base of downspouts emptying on roofs, furnish and set 24 in, by 
24 in. splash plates, of same material as downspouts, secured to roof and made watertight. 

2110. FLASHING AND COUNTERFLASHIMGS. Where composition roofs are used the roofing 
materials will he turned up as flashing. 16-oz. rolled copper or No. 26 gauge G.I. step flashing, as 
shown on drawings, shall ho set on at chimneys. 

All composition and metal flashing shall he counterflashed with same material as chimney flashing, 
not less than 8 inches wide, crimped at the top and let not less than IVi inches into reglets in brick 
or tile work, or under plaster or wooden siding, as the case may be, and turned down to level line.? 1 
inch from roof. Spot .solder each piece of counter flashing on raking roofs and every 6 ft. where level. 
All reglets shall be pointed Hu.sh with elastic pointing compound specified in paragraph 1811 of tho.se 
specifications. 
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2111. COOLER LINING. Line the insifle of cooler on four .sitiw, includinK doors, top and hol- 
tom, with No. 28 jrauge G.I. a.s shown on detail plans. 

2112. .SKYLIGHT. Furnish and install, wheresoever and of .size indicated, on plana, skylight of 
20'OZ, rolhul copper or stand, ard No. 21 prauge G.I. construction complete and covered with 14 -inch 
corrugated wire ghus.s, Skylight shall be of best standard con.struelion, cap.s over joints bolted and the 
whole made watertight. The curbs shiill be covered with l(>-oz. rolled copper or No. 26 gauge G.I. 
down to roof, aa shown on drawing!,. Skylight shall be guaranteed against all leaks and shall pass 
all reciuirements of the City ordinanee.s governing same. Submit shop drawing.^ of skylight to Architect 
for approval. 

2112. GLOBE VENTS. Furni.sh and install on roofs where indicated, .standard No. 24 gauge 
G.I. giobe vents, securely fasten in place, and equip with No. IK gauge ^i-inch mesh galvanized wire 
KcreeiiK, flanged to expand under roof. 

2114. BASEMENT VENT DUCT. Construct ventilating duct in basement as indicated of No. 
24 gauge G.I. and securely fasten in place. Furnish and install in duct at top and bottom, wire screen 
of No. IS gauge la-inch mesh galvanized wire. 

2116. PAINTING. All concealed parts of exterior G.I. work shall be given a coat of red lead 
and linseed oil paint before building in and one additional coat on exposed surfaces after putting on. 
The other coats to be applied under the specifications of Section 31. Omit prime coat on exposed 
surfaces of lining of cooler. 
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SECTION 22. 

CARPENTER AND MILL WORK. 
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2201. WORK NOT INCLUDED. W.I. and pipe railings, metal thresholds, W.I. grilles, and other 
metal work, are speciflod “Misc. Metal Work,” Section 20 of these specifications. Battleship litioleurii 
and cork carpet base are specified under Section 38 of these specifications. Roof strips for tile roof are 
specified under “Tile Roofing,” Section 29 of these specifications. 

2202. SCOPE OF THE WORK. The work in general includes the following items ; which shall 
not be considered as a complete schedule; 

a. All wood forms, centering and other temporary work reijuired for the proper execution of 
the concrete, cement, and masonry work. 

b. All wood barriers required for the protection of finished work, etc. 

c. All wood nailing blocks and strips and all wood grounds for plastering, including blocks 
for door and window frames. 

d. Furnishing and setting all rough hardware, including C.I. sash weights and cord for D.H. 
windows, etc. 

e. All insulating materials. 

f. Fitting and applying ail finish hardware. 

g. Furnishing and hanging of all fly screens. 

h. .\11 rough painting and creosoting 

i. All cutting and framing for heating and ventilating ducts. 

2203. MATERIALS — FRAMING. All sheathing, counterflooring and form lumber (unless other- 
wise specified) shall be No. 1 common O.P. All other framing lumber shall be select common. .A.11 in 
conformity with the "American Lumber Standards" Rules for Grading, of sizes marked on the various 
drawings, straight grained and all dry and well-seasoned a.s the market alFord.s, free from imperfection.s 
impairing durability or strength. Sheathing, counterflooring and form lumber .sliall be SISIE. Joist, 
rafters (exce,pt as noted) and studs SIE. Truss timber, purlins and rafters 343. 

2204. CONCRETE FORMS. Furnish and set all forms for concrete work, plain and reinforced, 
and strip all forms when concrete is set and remove all centering. All sheathing for forms shall be 
of 13 /1 6-inch not over 8 inches wide, driven up tight and thoroly secured, braced and wired to main- 
tain true and straight surfaces. Place the rough sides of boards next to concrete where .same is to be 
applied — finished, Build forms for concrete steps, copings, curbs and pier.s and the like, of 2 inch 
stock. 
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Forms for bottoms of beouis and linLuls shall be 2-inch sLoclc, ouppoi tod at clooe intervals^ to prevent 
dollection. Forms for all beams shall be ftiveii l/20'in<‘h eaiobor lor i ai’h loot of fapaii to insure that 
the ilniahed work shall show no dellection or sasi- Suppoithn., fnuiu'woik lor forms must be of good 
sound lumber of sullicient sr/e and strength to withstand the imposs'd io.uls without bending or crush- 
ing. The oonslrucLion shall he thoroly braced and tied together .so that the pressure of the concrete 
or the movement of men or materials shall not throw the work out of line. Vfull, lioain and pier 
forma shall he held together with wiie lies .spared to iiisuro ainple rdrength and sliall bo held apart 
with wood .separator.s that can be eimily removed Us the work progres-.iH. Forms lor concrete exposed 
as a rini.shed .siui'ace shall be of 'h-inch li-ply O.F. or approved e(iual, with tight, Hush joints, thoroly 
braced, accurately .shaped and .set to the re<(uired hno.s and level.,, flel'oie iioui mg of concrete begins, 
all form.s ahall be te.sted with an instrument for position, both hori/ontally and vei-l,ically. All wedg- 
ing: of the bracing- must be completed in advance of pouiing. Openings .shall be left ui walks for crawl 
holes, girders, pipes, etc., and chases for pipes and conduit foiineU a., indicated and as otherwise 
directed. All neceasary nailing blocko shall be set for finish, etc., wlieie occui'ung ui eoiicrete. No 
forms shall be removed until concrete is sufficiently .set to permit of tin., being done with .safety. The 
tninimum time after pouring shall be five days for piers, walls and side, ot beams, and fifteen day.i 
for beams or girders. 

2205. GIRDERS AND POSTS. Wood girders and posts wlicrchoever rmiuii'ed on drawings shaU 
be placed as indicated. Posts .shall be set on concrete footings with full bearing on ends. 

Girders may be laminated or solid at the option of Contractor. If solid giiders are used, bolsters 
of size shown on plans shall be set on top of posts under gliders, where they are i,pliced. If lamin- 
ated, no joints shall occur between posts and girders shall be well spiked tooether. 

2206. JOIST HANGERS. All double headers shall be hung in malleable iron hangar.s or .stirrup.s 
of proper size for the size used, to be fui'nished by this Contractor. Tad joist to rest on 2-inch by 
3-inch bearings well spiked to headers. 

2207. TERMITE PROOFING. Mud sills and all other wood to bo placed directly in contact 
with concrete; stone, tilo or brick shall first be thoroly creosoUnl in acccirdanee with the Standard 
Specifications of the American Wood Preservers’ Association, by the empty cell proces.s with 6 pounds 
of oil retained per cubic foot, iming either grade l or grade 2 ereocotj oil. Ail cut ends shall be 
painted again just before placing. Girder supports, girders, joists, post., and sub-lloor, or counterfloor, 
of first floor over unexcavuted ground, and all joists, girders or other timbers to bo embedded in 
walls, shall be treated with zinc chloride, u.sing- the one-pound (dry -salt) treatment in accordance with 
the specifications of the Amoriean Wood Preservers’ As.sociatiou. 

2208. FLOOR JOIST. _ All wood joist shall be set with crown edge up, doubled under all parti- 
tions that are parallel with joist, and around all openings; well spiked wheie crossing iiuside walls or 
girders. Joist anchor.s 1 inch diametor, 18 inche,s long, with 'l-iiub ('.h warbei", embedded in wall end, 
shall be placed at each end of evei'y fouith tloor and cciline; joi.st bearing m masomy and concrete 
walls both outside and in, and every (i ft. oiit.side walls that arc paiullcl with jok,t, notched in Hush 
with top of joist, and extetidcd to third joist from wall whei'c they par.illd walls. Same style an- 
chors .shall be set in all gable where parallel witli tru.s,cs, ami on the ends of all truiaes and purlinos 
where they rissl in walls. All anchons .shall cxlerni 8 inches, into concrete or ma.somy walks. 

2201). JOIST BRIDGING. All wood floor joi.st shall he lattice X-bridged every 10 feet or 
fractional part thereof tludr span with 2 by :3’s toe-nailed with two lOd nail, at each cud. All ceiling' 
joists shall be bridged with 2 by 4's (as noted) set on eiige on top of joist at points indicated by 
sections, well too-nailed to each bearing. 

2210. CEILING JOIST. All coiling- joist, whore ,-oevcr rmiuin-d, .-.hall be of size.s indicated on 
plans, siiaced Id inches O.G. Oeiling jokst and ral'ter„ shall be ti-u.v'-ed tom'thei- a.; indicated by drawings, 
welt braced and thoroly .spiked. 

2211. RAFTERS. All rafters, whp)-e.,oevc;i- reiiuived on plaiih, shall be braced, tied and trussed 
with ceiling- joista as indicated by the various detaiks. 

2212. WOOD TRUSSES. (Jon.stnict wood trusses of .solid tbnber., as indicated on drawings, 
Joints neatly and rigidly bolted together. All hole.s fot bolt,, roik, ami the like shall be cut e.xact size. 
Part.s of trus.sf's exposed below paneks shall be .smoothed and made readv for pmntji- work. All roof 
truasea shall he cambered not less than 1/20-inch for imch foot of roof .span, 

221.1. SHEATHING. Sheath all shingle, tile and bilumitioiiT roofs with 1.3 /16-inch sheathing, 
laid bori'zontally elo.se and with juitiks well brokoii. Concrete foim lumber may be used for sheathing 
if in good condition, (over all knot bole: in i-oo£ sheathing with tin to make tight for roofer. 
Shoathe all shingle roots, with sheathing as set out above in this paragraph, .spaced not to exceed 
Is inches apart, and laid parallel. 

Sheathing for exterior sides of fraine-.stucco buildings ahall be 1 inch by 6 inches No. 2 O.P., 
applied horizontally, drawn clo.,e, and nailed at every .stud with at least 2 Gd naiN. 

22 M. SADpUSS. Saddles .dudl be formed on roof-; to pitch water to points wheresoever indi- 
cated OK plans. _ vV here cotnpo.,ition roof is to be applied, furnish and set cant strip.s in angles where 
roof aoutta vertical surfaces. 
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221B. COUNTERFLOORING. Undprlay all finihhcil wood lUioni Liu'out tin: huilflin^,' •with IB/Ki- 
inoh O.P., not over 6 inches -wide, laid diasonally at an aiiKlo ot 50 T,vilh beai'ini^ All tin.’ 

flooring to be laid tight and extend to walls, joints cut parallel witli and on lienrmgft and liouhlr 
nailed with Sd common on every bearing. 

2216. FALSE FLOORS. Tn all rooms where tile and oi-ment floor.^ are to he laid u\i i wood 
floor, lay false floors of IJl/Ki-inch 'f &. G O.P not over 6 inches wide, with to]) of fah.i' lloor 5'; 
inches below fini.sh lloor line under tile iloors, and 4"t inche., under cement lloor, ..uiipin-ted on I 
ineh by S inch .strii)s well nailed to joist. Hovel top of joi.st fioin center 2 inches down eacli .ah'. 

2217. DROP SIDING. Drop siding, if rofjuired, shall he host f)uality cleai si'lect )'(dwoo(!, 
hovelled, or approved equal, of extreme not cro.ss-.sectional dimen..,ions not to c-,ce(ai ''1 inch hv 
R inche.s, laid over a layer of 15-lb. asphalt or tar saturated felt, lapped 2 inches at all joiiit-i and 
well nailed with flat-headed nails. All .siding .shall he well hack painted a.s jirovidcd in paia'i,ra])li 
2229 of this specification, before placing, neatly and tightly mitered and nailed at all cuniers, all 
vent openings clearly cut and fashioned, all in exact conformity with the full size detail. All .siding 
shall be closely butted at all joints and well laid to every hearing with (id nails, neatly eountersank 
for puttying. 

221R. DEADENING. Under coimtertloor over basement heater room, wheresoever required on 
plans, lay one thickness approximately ti inch in thiekiies.s, of in.sulating material approved by the 
Architect. Neatly joint deadening pai-allel with and on bearing.s, fit snug against walls and face na’l 
to every bearing with 4d common nails 8 inches apart. 

2219. PAPER. On top of counterfloors, and on fal.se floors in toilot.s, lay one layer of heavy, 
sized building paper, snug' against walls, lapping 2 inches at joints, and turning up .1 inches again.st 
walks. 

2220. NAILING BLOCKS. Wood blocks 3 inches by 4 inches and of the required length shall be 
provided for all window and door frames in masoni-y or concrete walls. Provide all required anchora.ge 
and nailing blocks for plaster grotmd.s and wood trim. 

2221. GROUNDS. Furnish and set plaste,r grounds around all door and window openings, for 
base, chair rail, picture mould, at top of wall cases and lor all trim and wood finish thruoul. Ground") 
on brick, concrete or tile walls shall be f’s inch thick for hardwall plaster and % inch for acou.'-tic.i! 
plaster, and where metal lath is used, % inch thick. No grounds to be Ics.s than IVi inch wide. Set 
grounds straight and plumb over one another and squai-e at angles. Grounds for base .shall be 4 inches 
high, solid from fini.sh floor level to top of base, unle.ss otherwise shown on plans. 

2222. STUDS. Wood studs shall be spaced 14 inches O.C., doubled at sides and top of all 
openings; both of the double studs at sides of openings to extend from floor to ceiling in ono pie.ee. 
Triple the studs at all corners and spike solid. Provide all partitions with fire stop,? at floor lino and 
2 inches herringbone cross-bridging the full wndth of studs, half-way between floor and coiling, 
nailed with two 8d nails at each end. 

Place %-inch anchor bolts near top, bottom and center of last stud at each intersection of a stud 
wall with a masonry or concr<;te wall. 

2223. ROUGH HARDWARE. Furnish and set all rough hardware, including aa.sh weights, eord.s 
and pulleys, nails, spikes, brackets, shelf pins, and all other similar fittings required to properly 
.secure all 'woodwork in its proper position and which is not specified under "Fini.sh Hardware,” Section 
33, or "Misc. Metal Work,” Section 20 of these specifications. 

2224. EXTERIOR SURFACED LUMBER AND MJLLWORK. All exterior wood sash sh.all he of 
clear kiln dried sugar pine. All window jambs and stops shall he of clear kiln dried O.P. Sills and 
staff beads of clear redwood, unless otherwise specified in this section. Outside wooden door frame 
of main entrance shall he of clear kiln dried white oak, unless otherwise specified. Ba.semcnt outside 
door frame shall be clear kiln dried O.P. All other exterior lumber and outside millwoi'k shall be 
of clear, well-seasoned redwood. 

2225. FOUNDATION VENTS. As indicated in note.s on drawings, cover vent frames in founda- 
tion with t6-inch galvanized 14-gauge wire mesh, and also inside of terra cotta roof vents in r.sterinr 
walls. 

2226. DOOR FRAMES. Wooden frames shall be run from the solid, rabbeted for door.s, jambs 
and head hou.sed together and solidly spiked, complete a.s detailed. 

2227. WINDOW FRAMES. All wooden windows marked “D.H,” on plans to have double hung 
sash, complete with boxes, pulley stiles and separate pockets for all weights, furnished and fitted with 
best quality ball-bearing 2ti!-inch round groove steel pulleys. Sills and heads shall extend to back 
of box both sides with jambs dadoed into same. 

2228. STAFF BEADS. Where frames occur in plastered w’alls the staff shall bo removed while 
plastering is being applied, and permanently set after plasteriing is completed, 

2229. BACK PAINTING. Backs, soffits or sills, tops of all wood door and rvindow frames, and 
all unexposed wood work shall be given one good coat of varnish, in which is mixed for each gallon 
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of vavnisli, iV,- iJoiiuda of iiluminiim bronzo powdor, oonfoniiinsr to fippcilication D-22()-28T (or the 
latest ro'visioii thereof) of tile Aiiieviran Society for ’I’estinji Materials, before settins by this Goii- 
tractor. 

2'4:)0. INTERIOR I.UMBER, CABINET AND MiLLWORlC. Woo<l Ily screoii frames, where re- 
t|uiir(‘(l on drHwiui'h, siifill he miidc of luij.'jai* Iiitt'uoi* Pnidi woodwoi'k, includiJi^ casos arid ahelv- 

inp, shall lie selected edne ('rain O.I’., lliili'ss otherwi e s|)(>citied in notes on plains. 

All tini.diiuj;' luniln r .dnill be thoroly kiln dried and 'elected for niatehint;' eifiin. 

All mouldin'', s, cn.iinr, stools, silU, stops, ami .siind.ir work .-.ball be made out of .solid stock except 
for such items for which the use of veneered f,lock would be more iirauticnblc, and .shall match well 
with adjoining veiieert'd work. 

2231. INSTALLATION OF WORK. All interior trim shall be .securely nailed in place, con- 
eealinj' nails wherever possible and practioahlo; those parts eominu; in contact with plastering shall lit 
snugly against .same, internal angle.s coped, external mitred, glued and nailed. 

All tnouldinj's shall be well glued in position except shoe moulds and glazing moulds which shall 
be left loose. 

All work .shall be installed in a workmanlike and substantial luanner using all necessary clips, 
anchors, dowels, bolts, .screws, ring.s, gluing or other means or methods of attachment and anchorage 
as may be approved by the Architect. 

2232. SMOOTHING AND SANDING. All interior finish and woodwork thruout .shall be hand- 
, smoothed and sanded to a smooth, uniform surface free from scratches, machine or tool marks or 
other blemishes, ready for finishing. 

2233. WOOD DOORS. Doors shall be framed from solid stock, unless otherwise specified in 
note.s on plana, 

All doors, including' those for cases, cabinets, and the like, shall be of thickness noted, raised or 
solid mould as indicated, and rai.sed or flat panel a.s shown. All doors shall be constructed with blind 
morti.se and tenon joints and glued, and where glass is indicated, stops shall be provided. 

All panel work .shall bo laminated, of thickness indicated or as required to prevent warping and 
twisting and insure sub.stantial work. 

2231. TRANSOMS. Wood tran.soms, where required on plan.s and not otherwise shown, shall 
be 1 % inches thiek and framed together as specified for .sash, hinged at bottom and equipped With 
lifts, an approved by the .ifrehitect. 

223!), SASH. Metal .sash, where required on plans, including all sash, frames, mulliiis and tran- 
som har.s, shall he ns specified in “Mlsc. Metal Work,” paragraph 2030 of these specifications. All 
wood lSiisIi to he mortised and tenoned, glued and wedged, where so .shown, .shall have muntins 
biortiMcd and tenoned into sa.sli. Lug.s of side stile.s of top sash of double hung windows shall extend 
2 inche.s below nieetin'g rail. All sa.sh for exterior window.s .shall be 1% inches thick. Bottom of upper 
1). H. sa.sh over 10 inohoa wich’ shall be rebated full width for reinforcing angles specified in para- 
graph 2013 of till sc specifications. 

223(1. SASH WEIGHTS AND CORD. Each .sash of D. H. wood sash windows shall be evenly 
ciiunterbaluriced wdti C. 1. or lend sash weights hung with wire cord, phosphor bronze, six strands of 
nineteen wires each, with cotton core, total diameter %-nich. Tensile strength at least 400 pounds. 
Cord attachmenl-s to be .socket eye at sash end and clasp at weight end, both soldered. 

2337. SASH AND GLASS STOPS. All stops for D. H. wood sash window and glass beads for 
entrance doors and doors where detailed shall be fastened with stop bead screws as noted on details. 

2238. ARCHITRAVES. Architraves where so detailed on plans shall be carried around all door 
and window openings as per various details, mitred at angle. 

2239. base mould, Run wood base mould, where so detailed, on top of cork carpet linoleum 
ba.se, after base ha.i been set, on all walls, bottom of book stacks, cases and the like and wherever 
linoleum is to be installed, including base of all shelvin.g installed by the furniture contractor. 

2240. CHAIR RAIL. Tf required by drawings, run moulded rail around rooms and elsewhere as 
shown on detail plans. 

2241. PICTURE MOULD. If shown by drawings, run picture mould around interior plastered 
walls and elsewhere as shown on detail plans. 

2242. SHELVES. .“Ul places where noted on drawing.^ .shall have built-in shelving made adjust- 
able where noted and where not adjustable shall rest on neat cleats. 

2243. COAT RAILS. In coat closets install 13/16 inch by 6% -inch coat strips, set 6 feet 6 
inches from lloor to top of strips. 

2244. CABINETS, CASES, ETC. Furnish and build in where indicated on drawings all miscel- 
laneous cabinets, ca.w's, wood shelving, etc. All shall bo well built in accordance with various de- 
V With substuntial fmmeworlc. Shelves made adjustable where so noted, with brass pins approved 
toy the Ajchitcct, furnished and set toy this Contractor. Gases shall have exposed ends made solid or 
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paneled with moulded cornices and bases whore indicated. Doul)le doors shall have rabbeted tile at 
center. All drawer fronts shall he I'/a-inch thick; small drawers SI ft. wide or lo..s tj-iru;h aides; 
larger ones l.S /1,6-inch sidcti; all hottorn.s 3-ply veneer. All drav/ern shall have top center guides, 

2245. CONCEALED SAFE. Furnhsh and install where indicated on plan.-, one cuiieealeil safe, 
414 by 13% by 20 inches, of 14-gaus;e sheet metal, welded joints, with approved hinge and dial com- 
bination lock; 2-coat baked enamel, color selected by Librarian. 

2246. COOLER. J<'urnish and build in where indicated air cooler ;mhstaiitially as ..pecified for 
cases, etc. Line iusido, including door.s, with ‘A -inch “Gelotex” l)oard. (Metal liniai’, ol cooler is 
specified under "Sheet Metal, paragraph 2iJ 1 of these .specilication.s.) Furnish tlic rcnuired luunber 
of 12-gauge G. I. li-inch wire mesh shelvos, built on li-inch G. I. round rod flames, ami .sullicient 
adjustable pins to support the same, as shown on iletail drawings, 

2247. SCREENS. All movable extei'ior doors and all exterior windows (e.vccpt tho.iu in base- 
ment) -shall be eijuipped with insect screens, of me.tal or wood as shown on plans, covered with copper 
or “Monel” metal fly screen cloth with not less than 14 meshes to the inch. Metal frames .shall be 
non-ferrous, of extruded aluminum to a 1x7 /16x.062-inch section, finished in natural metal fiiiLsh. All 
necessary accessories sliull be furnished by the sci’een manufaeluror. Same to be non-ferrous and to 
match screen frames. All wood fly screen shall be mortised, tenoned, glued and pinned together as 
in the best .standard practice. Stiles and rails of widths matching those of sash. Door screens shall be 
protected by three horizontal brass or iron push bars as shown on detail plans. Window screens to 
open outward. 

Hardware shall be furnished and applied by this Contractor. The fly screen cloth shall be neatly 
and securely fastened in grooves and mouldings planted in gi'ooves. Each .screen shall be legibly 
marked with a number and a corresponding number on the jamb. 

2248. FINISHED FLOORS. AH wood shall be 13/16-ineh, 3i4-inch face T. and G. No. 2 
clear 0. P. flooring. Flooring shall not be laid until after plastering is completed and standing trim is 
in place; it shall be tightly driven together, jointed over bearings, blind nailed at every bearing with 
8d common wire nails; face nail both ends of head joints with two 8d finish nails and countersink. 
Flooring shall extend under base to walls. Machine sand all wood floors to a smooth, even plane. 
Cover vents where they occur beneath wall shelving with copper fly screen cloth having not less than 
14 raeshe.s to the inch, as specified in paragraph 2247 above. 

2249. WOOD STAIRS. Whore wood stairs are indicated on plans, build open .stairs (no ri.ser.s) 
from main floor to basement as indicated on plans, with supporting carriages 2 inche.s by 16 inches 
S4S, correctly notched for treads. Treads shall be of correct width, with uniform rise, no.sed, S4S, 
15 /16 inche.s finished thickiie.ss, returned on open ends and securely nailed to carriages. Run 3 saw 
cuts 'A -inch deep lengthwise of each tread. 

2250. STAIR RAILS. Furnish and in.slall 2-incli diameter wall rails with acorn-shaped ends, 
wheresoever indicated on plans, well secured with brackets, as specified in paragraph 2011 of these 
speeiflcatioiiH. 

2251. HATCH. Construct hatch in ceiling, where indicated on plan.s, 24 inches by 30 iiiche.s with 
jambs, trim and paneled door set on stops. 

2252. CEILING SASH. Whore required on plans, fuimish and install sash in ceiling under sky- 
light as detailed; provide wood stops for leaded glass. 

2203. MAIL SLOT. Install in lower door panel of front entrance one brass mail slut, 2 incht'S 
high by 11 inches wide, as shown on detail drawings. 

2254. FINISH HARDWARE. Fit, apply and adjust all finish hardware complete before paint- 
ing is done. It shall then be removed, except butts on doors, properly indentified, stored under lock 
and key and reset after painting work is finished. Correctly tag all keys with 1 inch diameter brass 
disc tags and deliver to party authorized to receive them. 
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SECTION 2a. 

lathing and I'LASTERiNG. 

lllclcK. 


Paragraph Subject 


2;i01. Scope of the Work. 
2S02, MJiteriaJa. 

2T03. Mixtures. 

230 i. Workm.niship. 

2.‘!06. Pla.^tering. 

2300. Ornamental Work. 
2307. Stucco. 


2301, SCOPE OF THE WORK. Pla.ster work shall include all interior plastering, lathing, metal 
gi'ovtnds and corner beads and furring, and e.xterior stucco work. Gypsum plaster shall be used for 
.icnitch and brown coats, unless otherwioc specihed. 

For e.-ctent ami character of plaster work, see notes and details on drawings. Plastered “ceilings” 
shall include beam.s and the ooffits of .stairs, etc., with the other overhead plaster work, unless other- 
wme specified. Phutered ‘‘walks” shall include walks, piers and columns and plaster reveals, except 
where fimsh is reipiired. PkcstcrinK on masonry and concrete shall be two-coat work generally, and 
pla.stenng on lath and planter boards shall he thrce-coat work. Walls and ceilings of public reading 
roomti shall bo phutorud with acoustic plaster. Pla.stering wilt be omitted back of marble and tile 
fmk^h, Furring strip;' buck of tile wait finish shall be lathed. 

2302. MATERIALS, -k.11 muteriak-i will confortu to the requirements of the latest specifications 
of the sVim-ricaii Koendy for Te.sting Materials for the re.spective materials named herein. 

a. Gypsum Plaster may he “Ketd” or “VVood-Pibered.” Neat plaster shall be flbered for 
.-ictatcli coat 

b. C.iilcmt!d Gypaum .diall be (Ta.-.s “(I'Tor ca^t and run work; Class “P” for plain finish 

coal, h’cem T ceiofiit pluiiti-r with cement finish may be substituted for the gypsum plaster 

witli white fiui'di, all tii specifuul, at the option of the Gontl’uctov. 

c. Linifi diall be hydrated lime, oi ahull be finely pulverized quick lime. Quick lime shall 
pu.-i a Xo. 20 Steve and at least DO per cent .shall pas.i a No. 60 .sieve. Plaster for scratch and brown 
co'it . -Itiill be eilher gyp.-.um plu.dm' or lime pla.ster at the option of the Contractor. 

d. Keene's cemunl ihull he a true Keene’s cement that will combine perfectly with lime 
ami .-bind reti mperiiu: without detriment. For ca.st, run and finish work it shall be pure white and 

e.j! .I'ule of taking a high polish. 

e. Acoustic riaater shall bn an open, poiou.s material in successful u.se for not less than 
live year.! and appi'oveii by Iho Arcluteet. 

f. H.air and Fiber ..hall be clean and in various lenirths from 1 inch to 2 inches. 

y. Sand duill be wu.>hcd clean, well gi'aUed from line to coarse and free from organic 

matter. Wlu'u dry all ''ami .iludl pas.s a No. S .sieve, not more tbaii 80 per cent shall pass a No, 30 

.-icve, ii"t mui'c tiian 20 per cent .diatl pa.--, a No. 60 sievo. 

h. Water shall be clean, fre-ili and free from alk.alk 

i. Expanded Met.al L.atii shall be painted and free from rust. Lath not otherwise specified 

shall he either 21 gauge, fiat, not lighter than 3.-1 pound.s per square yai‘d, or 2W mesh per inch 19 
gauge woven wire l.itli iiut lighter than 2. IS pounds per .square yard or 14 gauge wire fabric not lighter 
than 2 poiuid-i per apiare yard. lUh lath .-hall have ’"‘n-inch ribs and shall be either expanded metal 
of at le.ust 20 gauge and weighing not le,-; than -I pounds per square yard or 2Vj me.sli per inch 19 

gauge woven wire Weighing at least 3.3 pound.s per square yard. 

j. Corner Bd.rds .shall be zinc-coated sheet metal not lighter than 26 gauge. Corner heads 
shall have perforated or expanded liaie.'e.'i not lo,-.s than 2'j inches wide so shaped as to secure a good 
bond with the pla-ter. .-Vll vertical external planter corners not covered by other finish shall have metal 
corner bead i. 

k. Met.il Grounds .-ihall be zinr-coated sheet metal not lighter than 26 gauge and keyed for 

the pkutor. Ihe top eil.iq.) of ccuient wainscot and of cement base shall finish to rnetal grounds. 

l. Muital Furrinsr shall bo either hot rolled or cold rolled steel shapes. Cold rolled channels 

sbali have flnma's -i-mch wide ami the following’ minimum weights per 1000 linear feet; 276 pounds 
for ‘U'indi, 3.J2 pound'! for l inch, 1 12 pouiidi for 1 Vj -inch and 553 pounds for 2 inches. Channels 
i-iiail he pauiti’d .-.imilar to lath. Hot rolled steel shapes shall be at least V4-inch thick and of the 
depth r< quirt'd. F urriiig shall include all liolki, inserts, clips, fastenings and hangers and all material 
(other than .itnietural steel) np(’e.=.iary for a complete installation. 

Attaehmeiits for han.gers, bracket.s and all furring members shall be of such size, number and 
d_e-,ign U.5 will develop the full strengtli of the members. Wire for hangers and fastenings shall be 
xmc-coatcd. Metal futring shall bo provided for all lines, contours and planes where lath is required 
for piiwlering'. 
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m. Brackets for beams, cornices, etc., shall be not lighter than i-inch channels or 'A /16 by 
1-inch flats, and spaced not over 3 feet apart. 

n. Lousitudinal Baarers for lath of beams, cornlce.i, etc., shall be not hiihler than %-mch 
cliannels or %-inch rods, and shall be placed at all principal angles and at ixnnts not over 12 inchea 
apart. 

2303. MIXTURES. 

II. Gypaum Piaster. Neat gypautn plaster shall be mixed 1 pait plaster to 2 parts Hand for 
scratch coat, and 1 part phiater to 3 parts sand for brown coat and for use on tll;^.^onry. Parts are 
by weight. Wood tibered plaster shall be used without sand for scratcli coat, uiul mixed 1 part plu-s- 
ter to i part sand, liy weigliL, for brown coat and for use on maaonry. Gyp.sum plaster fiioat or wood 
fibered) shall bo used without .sand on concrete. Fini.sh coal for gypsum plastor shall be a prepared 
white finish, or .shall be mixture of lime putty and plaster of Paris tiiat will produce a smooth, hard 
white, finish. 

b. Lime Plaster. For scratch coat, lime plaster shall consist of 1 volume of putty and 2 voi- 
urae.s of sand with pounds of hair per cubic yard of mortar. For brown coat and for use on 
masonry it -shali consist of 1 volume of putty and 3 volumes of sand with 3 Vb pounds of hair per cubic 
yard of mortar. An equivalent bulk of fiber may be substituted for hair as specified. Finish coat 
for lime plaster .shall be the same as specified for Gypsum. 

c. Keene's Cement. Keene’s cement plaster shall be mixed 1 part cement, IVa parts lime 
putty and 7 part;; sand for scratcli coat; and 1 part cement, 1% parts lime putty and 10 parts sand 
for brow'n coat and for use on masonry; and 1 part cement, 1 part lime putty and 4% parts sand 
for use on concrete. Scratch coat shall have hair or fiber as necessary. Parts are by weight. Keene’s 
cement finishes shall consist of the following parts by weight of cement and lime putty: 

Finish generally; 1 of cement and not over 1 of putty. 

Run work; 2 of cement and 1 of putty. 

Cast work; neat cement without putty. 

d. Lime Putty. Lime putty shall be a stiff mixture of lime and water, thoroly slaked and 
allowed to cool. Putty from hydrated lime shall soak at least 24 hours, and putty from pulverized 
lime shall soak at least 72 hours after cooling, and be kept moist until used. Aged lime putty made 
from lump lime may be used provided the total estimated amount required for the job is slaked, 
strained and stored in a vat or vats for at least three weeks before any of the lime or putty is 
delivered on the site. The putty shall be made by a firm regularly engaged in supplying the trade 
with putty in hulk and with a plant fully equipped with the proper machinery and storage capacity; 
and the methods used to be subject to inspection and approval of the Architect. 

2304. WORKMANSHIP. Metal furring shall be erected to true lines and surfaces and bo rigidly 
supported and fa.stened in place. Furring for cornices, beams and irregular surfaces shall be shaped 
to within 2 inches of the finished profiles. Grounds, furring framing, etc., shall be tested and all 
needed corrections made before lathing or plastering is begun. 

Lath shall be laid with edges of sheets lapped ’A-inch and ends of sheets lapped at least 1 inch. 
Ribbed lath .shall have the ribs “nested” at joints. Wire lath shall be tightly stretched. End joints 
of .sheets shall be made only at lioarings and shall be staggered. Lath .shall be continuous around the 
corneas of interaocting plaster surfaces. Flat and wii'e lath shall be fastened every C inches along 
supports, and side joints wired once between supports. Rib lath shall be fastened at all ribs. Lath 
abutting masonry or concrete surfaces that are to be plastered shall extend onto same at least 4 inches 
and be fastened every 6 indies. All fastenings shall be zinc-coated. Lacing wire shall be at least 
18 gauge. (.048 in.). 

Plaster board shall be laid with 14 -inch open joints. The horizontal joints on vertical surfaces 
and the joints at right angles to ceiling framing or furring shall be broken at each board. Joints shall 
not be made between supports. Where plaster board abuts unfuri’ed masonry or concrete, the inter- 
section shall be covered by strips of flat metai lath bent to extend 8 inches onto the abutting surfaces 
and with edges fastened every 6 inches. Alt fastenings for plaster board shall be zinc-coated. Nails 
shall be 1 li inches long by 1 1 Ks gauge and with 7 /16-inch heads. Nails shall be spaced 3 inches 
apart along nailing edges and 6 inches apart at intermediate bearings. Plaster board shall be fastened 
to metal furring with metal clips spaced 8 inches apart along "nailing” edges, with a clip at every in- 
tersection of broken joints. Similar clips shall be placed at the center of the unsupported edges of 
boards. Clips shall be designed to space the boards 14 inch apart and to receive the edges of the 
boards and hold them in the same true plane. 

Metal grounds and corner beads shall be set to straight, true lines and securely fastened in place. 
Beads shall be plumb and grounds parallel with floors and rake of stairs. 

2305. PLASTERING. The exterior openings shall be kept closed as necessary to properly regu- 
late the drying and curing of the plaster. Plastor shall be protected from rapid drying and from frost. 
All surfaces that are to receive plaster shall be clean and free from dust and efflorescence. The prepa- 
ration of concrete for plastering is specified under “Concrete and Cement Work.” Mixing boxes and 
tools shall be cleaned for each batch. Concrete, masonry and) all under coats of pla.ster,| shall 
be moistened to secure proper spreading and adhesion of the plaster or finish when applied. 

No lumpy or caked or frozen materials shall be used. All ingredients shall bo accurately measured 
and thoroly mixed until evenly distributed tliruout. Mortar that has commenced to set shall not be 
retempered or used. 

Screeds shall be run on ail surfaces at such intervals as shall establish the exact surface of the 
brown coat and serve as guides for rodding wherever grounds for the finish surface are not available. 
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riaijler shall bu applied with sutEcicftt force to cause perfect adhesion, to form good keys on 
lath, and to hll the joints of plaster board. The scratch coat shall be cross-scratched in both directions 
before the mortar has set. Plaster on conci-ete ceiling.s, beams and soffits shall be applied in thin coats 
and fihjill be no thicker than necessary to secure a true, even surface. 

The brown coal, of gypsum plaster shall be applied after the scratch coat has set but before the 
scratch coat i.s dry, T’he brown coat of lime plaster and Keene’s cement plaster shall not be applied 
over a scratch coat until it i.s thoroly dry. The brown coat shall bej rodded and brought to 
true uniform .surfaces, lightly broomed and allowed to set and dry for the finish coat. If no finish coat 
is rei|uired the brown coat shall he lloated to a true, uniform .surface flush with the grounds. 

The finish coat shall cover the rough pla.ster .so completely that no part of the under coat shall 
show thru, and shall be troweled to a dense, close grained surface with a high polish. The finished 
work shall bo true to the ground.^ and guide lines and be straight, level and plumb, with true sur- 
face.s and sharp lines and arrise.s. The finished work .shall show no visible joints, cracks, crazing, 
tool marks or discoloration. 

Acoustic plaster shall be in one layer one-half inch thick, of rough texture as directed by the 
Architect, applied on a foundation of two coats, (scratch and brown) in public reading rooms 
on ceilings, and on walls except those immediately in rear of open wall shelving, which shall be 
fini.shed with a smooth putty coat ready for painting. 

230(5, ORNAMENTAL WORK. Mouldings and beds for ornament shall be run, and plaster or- 
nament set in place, before the finish coat of plaster is applied. Where moulded work is of such 
character that it cannot be run in place, it .shall be run or cast on the bench and then firmly secured 
in place. Cornices and mouldings shall be straight and true to line, make true intersections and be 
neatly mitered at comers. Covers shall finish with a (4 -inch offset or fillet at the lower edge. Orna- 
ment shall be spaced uniformly and the finish at corners and ends of panels shall be symmetrical. Or- 
nament shall be firmly secured and pointed to show no Joints. Ornamental work shall faithfully re- 
produce the models or designs furnished, and shall be reinforced as necessary with fiber or zinc-coated 
wire fabric. 

2307. STUCCO. 


u. Materials. Sand, lime, water, hair and fiber shall be of the same quality specified for 
.'limilar materials under “Lathing and Plastering.” Sand for fmi.sh coat shall be white or light-colored. 

Portland cement shall conform to the latest specifications of the American Society for Testing 
Materials for Portland Cement for Stucco Work. 

Colors .shall be finely ground non-fading mineral oxides. Purring shall be that specified for 
plaster work. Lath for cornic(‘s and other furred work shall be 2% mesh No. 18 gauge welded and 
zinc-coated wire fabric. Metal ground.s .shall be zinc-coated sheet metal not lighter than 26 gauge. 
All other lath shall be either expanded steel fabric not larger than 1 Va x3-inch mesh and weighing at 
Iwa.it 1.8 pounds per square yard, or 2x3-inch mesh zinc-coaled wire fabric weighing at least 1.7 pounds 
per square yard. 

b. Preparation, Miisonvy .shall be clean and damp when stucco is applied, Lath shall be 
laiqied 1 inch at all joints and formed continuou.s around all angles in lathed surfaces that are to bo 
stuccoed. Lath on furring .shall be secured every 8 inches by zinc-coated No. 16 gauge lacing wire; 
joint.s to_ be vyired at least once between support-s over 10 inches apart. Other lath shall bo fastened 
with self-furring nails about I’A inches long that will hold the lath ,’t. inch from the supporting sur- 
face; at least one nail every square foot of lath. Metal grounds shall be provided at edges of stucco 
where required or indicated on drawings. 

c. Mixtures. Stucco shall be mixed in the following proportions by volume; one sack of 
commit being comsidered equal to one cubic foot: 

hirst coat; 1 of cement, of .sand and 1/6 of lime putty, with hair or fiber as necessary for 
proper application. 

Second coat: 1 of cement and 2% of sand. 

third coat; 1 of white cement, 3 of sand and 1/5 of lime putty; mixture to be tinted to secure 
tlie required shade when dry. 

I’jich coat shall be made waterproof by the addition of integral waterproofing approved by the 
Architect, mixed in accordance with the manufacturer’s directions. 

Option: A factory-rai-xed, non-fading stucco finish composed of white Portland cement, color pig- 
ment.i, uitep'ral waterproofing and fine aggregale.s and specially prepared for use with the addition of 
wfiter only inay lie, substituted, at the option of the Uoutractor, for the third coat above specified, 
provided ii lO-pound sample of the material is first submitted to and approved by the Architect. 

' • Materials for each batch shall bo accurately measured and thoroly mixed 

until I'vemy dLtnbuted thruout. Special care shall be taken with tinted mortar to secure a uniform 
color in the tini.ffied work. No frozen, caked or lumpy materials shall he used. Mortar that has com- 
menced to set shall not be used. 


1 tv f'hMl bo applied with sufilcienl force to cause perfect adhesion, and to fully embed the 

latm AH under-coats .shall be dampened to the proper degree by sprinkling before the succeeding 
^PPhed. htucco shall not be applied in freezing weather. 

Satucco shall be applied in three coats with a total thickness of at least 1 inch. The first coat 
should be a,? thin as practicaule. As soon as it has attained its initial set, the first coat shall be 
cross-scratched to form a good key and the second applied. ' 

the second coat shall be brought to true surfaces parallel to the finished feee and cross-scratched 
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as i-f-qnirnd for tlif' firot coni. Tho second coat f.ha]l be inobA at leant 4 dnyr,, or miLi] ralhfae- 
torily harileaod, and allowed to become dry. 

'I’Ju' finish emit shall he hrouahi to true surface.s and arrisft.i and finished with a rork iloac with as 
little delay a.-i iK),..iil)!e. The finish .shall have a coarsp, yranular surface of imiforin iealiire and tone, 
ft'ei' finni lap.;, Wiives, tool marks and craziiur. 

e. Curini;. A:: soon as the finish coat, has taken initial set, tho stucco .slnill he cmo'cil with 
cloths and iiroleclcd aKainst fro ;L or rapid dryinp: for at Ica.st six days. Uiirinj; Ihi., time the stucco 
shall he kcjil moi.d hy fri iiuerit spraying. 



SECTION 24. 

MARBLE WORK. 

Index. 

Paragraph Snbjecl 

2401. Scope of Work. 

2402. Shop Drawings. 

2403. Marble. 

2404. Trim. 

2405. Fill. 

2406. Anchors, Dowels, Etc. 

2407. Workmanship. 

2408. Setting. 

2409. Toilets and Showers. 

2401. SCOPE OF WORK. This section of the specifications includes interior marble, and the 
metal trim, fastenings and supports for same, together with the hardware for doors to plumbing in- 
closures. The extent, general character, typical details and kinds of materials are shown and noted 
on the drawings. 

2402. SHOP DRAWINGS. Shop Drawings in duplicate showing jointing and anchoring of work 
generally shall be submitted for the approval of the Architect. 

2403. MARBLE. The naming of marbles, on the drawings or in the specification is for the pur- 
pose of indicating the type that is required, but it is not intended to exclude any marble which, in 
the opinion of the Architect, are so nearly like those scheduled on the drawings or named in the speci- 
fication that they will give practically the same results. 

Marble shall be representative of its kind and shall come within the extremes indicated by the 
approved samples Pieces that show unusual contrasts or markings that would detract from the gen- 
eral appearance of the work shall be eliminated. 

Marble (except for piiicly decorative work) shall be sound and free from filling. Marble for 
floors, treads and platfoims shall he hard and durable. Marble for toilet rooms and plumbing in- 
closures shall bo dense and. where no particular kind is indicated, shall be either gray or pink with 
rea.sonably unifon/i tone or wiiito moderate cloud or veining. 

Marble for floors 'ihall have a smooth rubbed finish. Marble so indicated shall have a fine honed 
finish. Standing marble not otherwise .specified shall have a high polish. 

2404_. TRIM. Metal I'a.stenings and support.s for plumbing inclosures and the hardware for the 
door.s of incinsuro.s shall be heavy pattern cast brass and brass tubing. Metal work shall he secured in 
place with Vi-inch bolts or .screw.s having hexagonal,round beads and cap nuts. All metal work shall be 
finished and chromium plated to match tlie trim of plumbing fixtures. 

2406. FILL. The fill under floor strips and borders shall be the same as specified for the tile or 
terrazzo field. 

240r>, ANCHORS, DOWELS, ETC. Shall he of brass or bronze and except where special 
anchors are required shall be not lighter than No. 6 B & S gauge (.162 in.). For special anchors 
see drawings. 

2407. WORKMANSHIP. Finishes shall be full and uniform and free from scratches. Plain sur- 
faces shall he flat and straight All joints shall he square and true and dressed to a close fit. Mould- 
ings and arrises shall be full an<l true to line and arcurately matched at joints. Mouldings at miters 
and retum.s shall be cut from the solid 

240_8._ SETTING. Wall finish and base shall be set straight, level and plumb and well backed 
up and jointed with plaster of Paris. Each piece of standing work (except partitions) shall be secured 
in place with at least two anchors .so placed as to be concealed in the finished work. All joints shall be 
dose and flush. 

2409. TOILETS AND SHOWERS. For typical details of work in toilet rooms, see the general 
arrangement of pavtitiom and inclosures as shown on the contract drawings. The work shall be laid 
out from actual dimensions taken .at the building. 

Inclosure doors are riiown in notes on drawing. Toilet accessories and the seats of shower in- 
closures are included under “Plumbin.g,” Section 34 of these specifications. All work shall be properly 
col, drilled and countersunk for outlets and the fastenings of hardware and accessories. 

The _ joints of shower bath inclosures shall be made water-tight with a cement composed 
of glycennc and litharge. The silt it shower entrance shall be secured with dowels. 

Safety pans of six-pound sheet lead shall be furnished and set by this Contractor, complete for all 
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Sihowor baUif.. The paivi shall be inade -without SPoiiif, ami (iie ('oinin'f. t’oliiod ami soki-'riHi of 

beinfc cut The con-nection of pan to floor drain will he made by liic plumber. 

Toilet room.T having tenazr.o iloora .shall have covered floor bonier., of the same laati niil, a, Uie 
ba.sR or wall .slah.s, unless otherwise apeeified. 

Rach shower inclosure .shall have floor slab.s a covm'ed floor border-, of fho , .-imi male-.iui' ,i, ilie 
of the same material as the inclosnre. 

Each door of itirlosure shall be lilted with lafcli and slop and huTiK on api inr hinj'e,. Mpritii'., 
shall be reversed in the hinuies of doors that open iulo inelor.ure.s. 
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SECTION 25. 

TILE WORK. 

Index. 

Paragraph Subject 

2fi01. Scope of the Work. 

2502, Tile. 

2503. Certificate of Grade. 

2604. Setting. 

2501. SCOPE OF THE WORK. The e,xteiit of tile work and the colors, .sizes and pattern re- 
tiuired are indicated on the drawing.s. The sizes noted are nominal and slight variations will be per- 
mitted, but in any cuoe the tile shall lay to the patterns indicated and without noticeable variation in 
the width of joints. 

2502. TILE. .4.11 tile shall be standard grade and of as nearly uniform shape and size as can be 
produced in the kinds and sizes noted. Base and wall tile shall include trimmings. Internal and ex- 
ternal angles .shall finish with cove and conve.x tile of 1 inch radius, including stops and miters, unless 
otherwise specified. 

Floor and wall tile shall be unglazed hard-burned shale or clay tile (quarry tile) in range of 
colors noted on diawdngs. 

TiJp wainscot shall have plain bullnose cap. 

2503. CERTIFIC.4TE OF GRADE. Before setting any tile, the Contractor shall furnish the 
Architect a (‘ertific.atc of grade in duplicate properly filled in and signed by the tile manufacturer. The 
certificate f-hall date the urado, kind and full quantities of tile and shall give identification marks for 
all paekagp.s of tiles furnished under the contract. Packages shall be branded with correisponding ship- 
ping miirkj and .-.hal! be .-ubject to inspection by the Architect before being opened. 

250-1. SETTING. Floor fill under tile shall be 1 :3 ;4 concrete, reinforced with shrinkage fabric. 
Netting iiiorUvr .hall lie 1 part I’lntland cement and 2 parts sand. Structural slabs shall be swept 
clean, (Ircnohed and then dusted vnth neat cement as the concrete is placed. The fill shall be laid 
only m such quatitiiy each <lay as will be covered by tile not later than the following day. Concrete 
and masonry back of tile .hall bi' damp when the tile are set. All tile shall be bedded solid in Portland 
cement mortar. 

Willi tile .-hall be »L with clo.o' joints and in the bond indicated on drawings. The tile work shall 
he stKiiuht and plumb, with courses level and abutting tile shall bo flush at joints. Joints of tile shall 
ho tilled with eeiiient luoitav and finished smooth. 

Floor tile .shall be laid in the pattern indicated, leveled to a true, even surface and the joints 
made straight and tlu.di. .Toints .shall be uniformly ■’’g -inch wide. 

All expoied joints sliuU be filled with colored mortar, made with white Portland cement and non- 
fading mini'nil oxides sliall be uhmI .a.s directed by the. Architect. 

Tile finisiied tile work she.li be left clean and free from loose, cracked or broken tile. 

Mortar for floor work .shall be made waterproof by the addition of integral waterproofing ap- 
proved by the Architect and mixed in accordance with the manufacturer’.s directions. 
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SECTION 26. 

TERRAZZO WORK. 

IndiJK, 

Parngraph Subject 

2601. Materials. 

2602. Concrete Fill. 

2603. Terrazzo. 

2601. MATERIALS. Portland cement for terrazzo and the materials and mixing of concrete 
fill under terrazzo shall conform to the requirements for similar work under “Concrete and Cement 
Work.” 

Marble chips shall be hard and durable. For color of marble, see notes on drawinj,.,. 

White Portland cement shall be used and shall be made waterproof by the nddition of 
integral water-proofing approved by the Architect and mixed in accordance with the inanufacturcr'.s di- 
rections. Cement shall be colored as noted on drawings. 

2602. CONCRETE FILL. The fill under terrazzo shall be 1:3;4 concrete reinforced with shrink- 
age fabric and shall be spread over a continuous layer of 16-pound bituminous roofing felt. The con- 
crete shall be well tamped and leveled off to a true surface inches! below the finished floor level. 
All concrete fill placed each day shall be covered by terrazzo not later than the following day. 

2603. TERRAZZO. Terrazzo shall bo composed of Portland cement and hard marble chips. 
The chips shall be a mixture of 2 parts passing a % -inch mesh, and retained on a -inch mesh 
sieve, and one part passing a "il -inch mesh and retained on a % -inch mesh sieve. Two parts of this 
mixture shall bo mi.xed with one part Portland cement with only sufficient water to provide a work- 
able degree of plasticity after being thoroly mixed. 

Terrazzo shall be tamped or rolled and troweled to the required level, then marble chips shall be 
rolled into the surface until no more can be imbedded, and the ten-azzo finally rolled to a dense, even 
surface. Terrazzo shall fini.sh 111* inche.s thick. After curing, the terrazzo and the floor borders shall 
be ground smooth and even to a true piano, removing all surface cement, holes or pits and then be 
washed clean. 

Terrazzo .shall bo jointed on .straight, true line.s where indicated with bras.s dividing strip.s not less 
than ,06 inch thick, extending the full depth of the terrazzo, with firm anchorage, and showing on the 
surface when finished. 

Terrazzo hIkiII cure at least 0 day.s before grinding. During thi.s period it shall be covered 
uniformly with one inch of eli.-aii, wet sand or one inch of clean, wet .sawdu.st free from tannic acid, 
and shall bn kept wet by sprinkling with clean water at intervals of not more than 10 lumrs. A 
strong, two-ply kraft paper with asphalt membrane in the center may lie used in.stead of the sand or 
sawdust; the paper to bo reinforced with crossed fibev.s completely imbedded in the asphaU, This 
paper shall be laid with as few joints as practicable; the joints to bo lapped at least 3 inches mid 
sealed with gummed kraft paper tape or glue as directed by the manufacturer. 
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Section 27 . 

WOOD SHINGLE ROOF. 
Index. 


Paragrapli Subject 

2701, Work Not Included. 

2702, Scope of the Work. 

2703. Materials. 

2704. Laying. 


2701. WORK NOT INCLUDED. Furnishing and laying of sheathing for wood shingle roof, 
which is speeifled in paragj-aph 2213 of these specifications. 

2702. SCOPE OF THE WORK. This work will include the furnishing and laying of wooden 
shingle roof, of the material and in the manner specified in this section. 


2703. MATERIALS, Roof shingle.s shall be sixteen (16) inch, XXX (G/2 inch) “Perfects" red 
Cedar shingles, or approved equal, strictly clear, edge grain, free from sap, dipped 100% by machine in 
creosote stain approved and of color selected by the Architect. No shingles shall be narrower than 
3 inches. 


2704. LAYING. All shingles shall be laid in straight, true courses, exposed 314 inches to the 
weather. Break all joints on side laps at least 1 inch, taking care that no joint comes directly over 
another joint on any three consecutive course.s. All shingles shall be placed %-inch apart in course, 
nailed with two three-penny (3d) fine galvanized shingle nails in each shingle, all nails covered by 
lap. All shingle.s 0 inche.s wide or more shall be split. 

On. roofs v/ith open valleys the shingles shall lap the valley flashing not less than 7 inches on each 
aide. At all ridged and hips a 26-gauge galvanized pui’e ingot iron sheet cap shall be provided over 
the sheatlnng. The ridge course shall be doubled on each side, butting and lapping off in a neat and 
workmanlike manner. 
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SECTION 28. 

COMPOSITION ROOF. 
tn(l«9x. 

Paragraph Subject 

2801. Scope of the Work. 

2802. Materials. 

2803. Workmanship. 

2804. Plastic Fla-shings. 

2801. SCOPE OF THE WORK. This specification shall cover roof noted on plans a.s “Compo 
sition Roof.” 

2802. MATERIALS. Roofing' asphalt, Roofing Tar, Asphalt Primer for Concrete, 15-lb. Asphalt 
Pelt, 15-lb. Tar Felt, 30-lb. Asphalt Pelt, 80-tb. Tar Felt, Plastic Roofing Cement and Gravel for com- 
position roof, shall conform to the latest specifications of the American Society for Testing Materials 
for the respective materials herein specified. Manufactured materials shall be delivered on the Job in 
original packages marked with the manufacturer’s name and brand. To insure compliance with specifi- 
cations it is suggested that materials for this work be shipped direct from the factory. 

Composition roof shall be either S-ply asphalt or 6-ply tar on concrete. 6-ply asphalt roof shall 
have not less than the following quantities of materials per 100 square feet. 

Asphalt Primer - -- -- -- - 7.5 lbs. 

5 Layers Asphalt Felt - -- -- - 76. ” 

Asphalt 170. ” 

Gravel - -- -- -- -- -- 400. ” 

— or — 

Slag - 300. ” 

6-ply tar roof shall have not less than the following quantities of materials per 100 square feet: 

5 Layers Tarred Felt 76. lbs. 

Coal Tar Pitch 210. ” 

Gravel 400. ” 

— or — 

Slag 300. ” 

2803. WORKMANSHIP. 5-ply asphalt roof .shall have the roof .surface uniformly coated with 
asphalt primer, using not le.ss than one gallon per 100 sq. ft. The roof shall then be given a coating 
of hot a.sphalt, using not leas than 30 pounds per 100 sq. ft. Over this coating shall be laid 5 layers 
of felt. The lap.s of all sheets of Celt .shall he mopped full width of the lap, using not loss than 20 
pounds per 100 .sq. ft. in each mopping. 

6-ply tar roof shall have the roof .surface uniformly coated with hot coal tar pitch, using not leas 
than 40 pound.s per 100 aq. ft. Over this coating shall be laid 5 layer.s of felt. ’The laps of all sheets 
of felt shall be mopped full width of the lap, using not less than 26 lbs. per 100 aq. ft. in each mopping. 

Asphalt shall not be heated above 400 degrees P. Coal tar pitch shall not be heated above 376 
degrees F. They shall be hot when the felts are laid. Asphalt and coal tar pitch .shall be evenly 
applied so as to leave no bare spots. 

The surface material shall always be dry when applied and in addition shall be heated in cold 
weather. 

The final coating of asphalt shall be not less than 60 pounds, and of coal tar pitch shall be 
not less than 70 pounds per 100 sq. ft. and into which while hot the surfacing material shall be 
embedded. 

'The flashing and all connections of roofing with other work shall be complete before the final 
coating and the .surfacing materials are applied. 

Felts shall be smoothly laid without wrinkles. Felt laid over asphalt or pitch shall be rolled 
closely behind the mopping so that no voids or air pockets shall occur under the fell. 

Felts shall be laid with not less tlian the following laps: 

32” Felt : 36" Felt 

2 layers : 17" lap : 19” lap 

8 layers : 22" lap : 24%" lap 

4 layers : 24%” lap : 27%' lap 

5 layers ; 26%" lap : 29 %" lap 

Ends of sheets shall be lapped 6 inches, Felts shall, so far as practicable, be laid at right angles 
to the inclines of the roof, starting at the low points. 

Not less than two layers of felt shall be carried up above the plane of the roof at least 5 inches 
against all abutting structures. Where cant strips occur all layers of felt shall he carried to the upper 
edge of same. 

'The parts of all metal flashings and fittings overlapping the roofing felt shall be bedded in hot 
bitumen of the type specified for the roof and then covered with not less than two strips of felt; the 
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fir.-it extending at least 8 inches beyond the eclpes of the underlying- metal, and the second at least 2 
inches beyond the first and both laid in hot bitumen. 

2H04. PLASTIC FLASHINGS. Plastic flashings of 30-lh. felt shall be u.sed where composition 
rooling' intersects abutting walla or other structures utul where necessary to make the roof intersec- 
tion;) pornianently watertifrht. 

The flashings .shall consist of three layers of fUiHhing- felt .set in the angles or on the cant strips 
and extending up to t\u> eounter-flashinK reglet or to the height required where no reglets occur. 
Where cant strips occur, the flashing felta .shall extend to the bottom edge of same. The fells shall 
be cotnontf'd together and to the underlying materials with plastic roofing- cement evenly applied with 
a trowel. The last layer shall be evenly coated with not less than i /Id inch thickness of the same 
cement. 

Counter flashings shall be installed to cover top edge.s of the fla.shings wherever they would be 
otherwise espo.serl and not permanently secure and water-tight. The counterflashings shall be installed 
after the flashing- is completed. 

Metal counterflnshingd are specified in connection with the “Sheet Metal Work.” 



SECTION 29. 

ITLE ROOT. 

Inrlc;;. 

PAvnfiraph SMijjfsct 

2901. .Scope of (he Work. 

2902. Materials. 

2903. Laying. 

2901. SCOPE OF THE WORK. For extent of work and general chaiHctcr of (he roof lile.i 
rcf(uir.;d, .see dnuvingt.. Roof surfaces where tile arc to i>e laid .shall be covered with felt. .Vll .sheet 
metal ^l;^.^hiln^s and couuter£lashin;>.s nccua..ary for a complete and water-tinht installation shall bo 
provided. Other .sheet metal is included under "Sheet Metal Work,’’ 

2902. MATERI.ALS. All materials shall comply with standard sjiocifications of the American 
Society for Testin': Materials for hnrned clay or as-bestoa tile, sheet copper, sheet lead, 30-lh. asphalt 
felt, etc. 

a. Sheet Met.nl Work. Shall he of hard copper weit^hinp: at lea.st 1(> ouncc.s per aquare foot, 
or of hard lead weichiiij: at least 3 Ib.s. per square fool. Hard lead .shall be a commercially pure 
lead-and-antimony alloy containinq- not le-v than 6 percent nor more than 7.0 percent antimony. 

b. Nails for .Sfcurinc, the tile .shall be cither copper clad steel nails not .sniallev than klo. H 
irauKc (.1(!2 inch) with a copper coatinjf at least one-twelfth the over-all diametei* of the nail, or they 
shall be .solid copper not .smaller than No. 10 .e’auso {.13!> inch). Nails tdiall be lone: enou.'ih to pene- 
trate the wood aailer.^ or .slmotinR 1 inch whori the tiles are in their final po.sition. Wire for fa.stcninc 
the tile shall 1 h‘ at IciuA 1 1 paimo (.OS inch! .-.olid copper. 

c. Felt .shall bi' a.spiiall saturated roofinK felt weiphini: at least 30 pound.s per square foot. 

d. Tiles .shall he of -halo or mixtures of shale and elaj' .and ‘diall bo dense, hard-burned, rea.son- 
ably straiaht and true and free from check.-, and blister.s of m.-posod surfac-s. Spanish type tile shall 
bp one-piece pan and cover tile about 13 ‘i; inches lone; with flat pan. Hip.s and ridqe.s shall have 
roll pattern cover tile 'vi(h closed hip .-larters and plain tormina!.,. F’iehl tile th.at vor;;e .oloni; hips 
-hall bo cut before linriiim:. Top I'ixture.s .,liall lie lurnished at dock and at the lower .side of abuttinR 
vertical surt'iice.,. 'file at eave.s .shall lx- fitted with cave elosure.s. For finish at deck see detaila. SiKe.s 
specified an' nominal ami a pin., or luiims toleranci' of not more than f) inch in width and inch 
in leripth from (lie dimensions uiveit will be permitted, it boinu: understood that each kind or type 
of tile fiirnidiod .shall be renson;ihly uniform in .size. Colons .shall be as specified in noto.s on plans. 

2903. TAYING. '['he felt .-hall lie laid horizontally, iappc'd at lea.st 4 inches over mitter metal 
and turned up b incUo.s apain.st all abuttin,a vortical .surface.s when' po.ssible. 'fho joint.s .shall be 
lapped at hast .3 inelms and cemented toicether. The fell shall extend ov 'V hips and the uirfaces left 
unbroken. Holes .shall not be 'node in the fell e-tcept a.s nece.-.iary for s'-curim: the tile 

All tilo .s'liail be laid m rmrular eour.ies parallel with the eaves and no attempt shall he made 
to stretch the cmir.st’.s. Tile .shall be laid with an (‘nd lap of at lea.st 3 inr'he.-!. All nails .shall be covered 
in the finished work. Have clo.suro.s .shall he rcces.’cd at loa.st I’i inches from the lower end of the 
tilo. 

Every piece of tile shall be secured by at least one nail or wire fasteninp;, and two nails shall 
be u.sed whr're practicable. 'Where nailing is not practicable, or to avoid nailing thru .sheet metal, 
the tile shall bo secured with wire attached to nails driven above the metal line or to other permanent 
fa.stening. 

A limited amount of ehustic cement may be used for leveling tile, for pointing around the edges 
of top fi.xturc.s and eave closure.--, between the joints of hip rolls ami wlv'cc field tile abut the hip 
strinp'cr.s. 

Where the tides of tile.s along slope.-, abut vertical surfacob. the flashings .shall extend under the 
tile at lea.st 4 h: inche.s with an upturned edge as high as the contour of the tile will permit. 

At the upper side of abuttin.u; vertical surfaces, the flashings shall extend under the tile at least 
f> inche.-i, and f.artlier where jiece.s'sary, with the upper edge turned back 'i; inch. 

Flashings at the lower .side of vortical .surface.s shall extend onto the roof tile nr top fixtures 
at least 4'i inches and have the ed'ges fastened with storm nails set between the tiles or turned down 
1 inch onto tiie face of the top fixtures and malleted flat. 

Spaces between the field tile and hip stringers shall be filled with elastic cement making a 
water proof joint. 
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SECTiON 30. 

UNIT WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


Index. 

Paragraph Subject 

3001. Scope of the Work. 

3002. Materials. 

3003. Workmanship. 

3004. Finish. 

3005. Guarantee. 


3001. SCOPE OF THE WORK. Wood floors where specified on plans shall he of the unit 
wood block type and shall be laid in ma.stic directly on concrete. 

3002. MATERIALS. The kind and quality of wood and the shape and thickness of block used 
in the various locations shall conform with the following schedule, unless otherwise shown on plans: 

a. All reading rooms, lecture room, Librarian’s office, to be of clear quality quarter-sawed oak, 
or wood to match the trim; square blocks, 25/32 inch thick. 

b. Stacks, work room, rest room and kitchenette, to be of clear quality plain sawed oak, square 
blocks, 26 /32 inch thick. 

Square blocks .shall be not less than 9 inches nor more than 10% inches square. Rectangular 
blocks shall be not larger than 6 inches by 12 inches in size. All blocks shall be thoroly sound and 
free from any defect that would impair the strength or wearing quality of the wood. All blocks 
of a specified size shall he milled to uniform dimensions thruout. 

'The individual blocks shall he made up of solid wood strips which shall be tongued and grooved 
on the edges to a tight fit. The strips of square blocks shall be not less than 1 % inches face width. 
The strips of rectangular blocks shall be not less than 1% inches nor more than 3% inches face width. 
The strips of each unit block shall be fastened together by two metal splines forced into the under- 
side of the block or by two hardwood dowel pins extending entirely thru the block or by dovetail 
tongues and grooves Wood dowels shall be set in waterproof glue. Each unit block shall have in- 
tegral tongues on two sides and groove.s on the other two sides to form inter locking joints with 
adjacent blocks; or blocks may bo grooved %-inch on all four sides, and interlocked with iron splines 
’A-inch by Ti-mch the full width of the block Provision shall be made on the underside of the block 
to take up excess tnastio in which the blocks are bedded and to prevent any mastic being forced up 
thiai the joints. 

The flooring shall bo fini.shed smooth at the mill, then filled with a penetrating varnish or other 
the flooring against the absorption of moisture until it is laid and finish- 
1 i'tlle or no color and shall be practically odorle.ss when the flooring is laid. 
Ihe flooring, when being laid, shall have a moisture content of not less than 8 per cent nor more 
than 12 per cent. 


.3003. WORKMANSHIP, the concrete slab or fill shall be dry and clean and a priming coat 
.‘.hall bo applied before the flooring is laid. The priming coat shall be an asphalt primer and shall be 
the concrete, using not less than one gallon to 100 square feet of surface. 

Iho flooring shall be laid in an asphalt mastic of troweling consistency. The mastic shall be 
ough and elastic when set and shall have a tensile (adhesive) strength when used with wood blocks 
on concrete ot not less than 30 pounds per square inch at a temperature of 77 degrees P. and of not 
less than 20 pounds per square inch at a temperature of 100 degrees F. 

Asphalt ma.stic .shall be free from coal tar products and shall show a loss in weight of less than 
6 per cent when held at a temperature of 200 degrees F. for seven hours, and a loss in weight of 
les.s than 10 per cent when heUl m a temperature of 325 degrees P. for seven hours. All tests shall 
e made m lu'cordauce with the methods of the American Society for Testing Materials. Asphalt 
eniuLion of the soap type will not be acceptable. 


..r,i s-hall bo done in accordance with the printed directions of the manufacturer 

Th,; J any settling or displacement of the blocks or sections of blocks, 

lin.in,. 'll si'ch quantity and by such means or method as will cause perfect ad- 
nT' formation of blisters or air pockets. Flooring shall he laid with 

the ba.se with expansion joints from % inch to 1 inch wide at walls, 
rtr! . o,’ 3- Jhe joints at walls and columns shall be filled with cork 

'mohtiin' eooteot .f '”1^ at thresholds and fixtures shall be filled with strips until the 

to imtcfr ihci finomrin. Constant when the cork shall be replaced with wood strips 

of adHemt hWl- "in' ^ ®^ch block at right angles to the strips 

after protected against use for at least 48 hours 

clp-in^lnd”tbp finished to a smooth, even surface, then brushed 

und tiie tirsc toat of painter ^ finish applied nnwediately. 
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3004. FINISH. Paintf-r’si finish shall consi.st of three coati of peneti I'l-iie lloor vaini h, m 
at the option of the Contractor, one coat of floor filler and two coats of the floor fuu.h specified for 
\i.se in connection with such filler. Each coat of penetrating varni.sh or fillei mul finish .,li,iU be 
applied in accordance with the manufacturer’s directions and, when .let, shall he ruhliLil . mooth with 
fine .steel wool. Penetrating varnish, floor filler and floor finish are opecified under "Ihunting and 
Finishing,” Section 31 of these specifications. 

When stains are required, they shall be mixed with the fir.it coat of vuinish ur the fu .t coal 
of finish. On oak floor.s, the fii'st coat of varnish or the first coat of floor finidi di.ill lou'e ” pound i 
of dry .silex filler per gallon of varnish or finish. 

Finished floors shall be protected from dirt, grit, etc., until the completion of the contract 

3006. GUARANTEE. No consiidoration will be given to the installation of unit wood block.) 
of a type or of a manufacture that ha.s not been in satisfactory use for a period of at least one 
year prior to the date of award of the contract for the construction of the buiklini;, under conditions 
fairly comparable to the present requirements. 

If, within one year from the date of final payment of the general contract for the consLiucliori 
of the building, defects of any kind shall develop in the flooring caused by the use of defective 
material or workmanship, the Contractor shall replace the flooring, or place the bame in a condition 
satisfactory to the Owner without additional coat. And failure to do so shall give the authority to 
make all repairs or replacements necessary and charge the cost thereof to the Contractor, under the 
“Workmanship Bond” provided in paragraph 918 of these specifications. 



SECTION 31. 

PAINTING AND FINISHING. 
Index. 


Paragraph 

Subject 

Paragraph 

Subject 

3101. 

Work Not Included. 

3112. 

Gold Leaf. 

3102. 

Scope of the Work. 

3113. 

Proportions. 

3103. 

Shop Coating. 

3114. 

Factory Mixed Paint. 

3104. 

Colors and Samples. 

3116. 

Portland Cement Paint. 

3105. 

Materials. 

3116. 

Preparation of Surfaces. 

3106. 

Cold Water Paint, 

3117. 

Painting. 

3107. 

Stains. 

3118. 

Varnishing. 

3108. 

Filler. 

3119. 

Oiling. 

3109, 

Floor Varnish. 

3120. 

Gilding. 

3110. 

Floor Filler and Finish. 

3121. 

Lettering. 

3111. 

Finishing Wax. 

3122. 

Touching Up. 

3101. 

WORK NOT INCLUDED. 

This section of the 

specifications is intended 


painting and finishing required for the completion of all work embraced in the contract, except as 
follows : 


a. Shop and field painting of structural steel. 

b. Shop painting' of miscellaneous and ornamental metal. 

c. Shop pamting of steel windows. 

d. First coat on exterior sheet metal and on metal covered work. 

e. Finish complete on wood block flooring, is included under “Wood Block Flooring.” 

f. Finish complete on vault doors and work specified to be finished by the manufacturer. 

g. Painting of plaster work. 


3102. SCOPE OF THE WORK. Exposed surfaces of iron and steel work of every description 
(except work finished by the manufacturer) shall have two coats of oil paint in addition to any 
previous painting. Work finished by the manufacturer shall be carefully protected at all times and, 
at the end of the contract, exposed surfaces shall be cleaned and given a light coat of wax rubbed 
to a dull gloss. 

Exposed .surfaces of exterior and interior sheet metal work (except aluminum, copper and lead) 
shall have three coats of oil paint in addition to any previous painting. 

All exterior wood work, including the outside of doors and sash, shall have throe coats of oil 
paint in addition to priming. The inside of exterior doors and sash shall have a finish similar to that 
of adjoining wood trim and shall match same in color tone. 

Interior wood finish exposed in attic spaces, and furnace room and fuel room and basement stor- 
age room.s shall have two coats of oil paint in addition to priming. 

All other interior wood finish shall have finish as shown on plan. Under this specification the 
term “interior wood finish” shall include doors and sash and all other wood work (except floors) 
not otherwise specified. 

The unexposed edges of doors and movable sash shall be touched up after fitting and then 
finished a.s required for the exposed parts. 

Register faces and frames of steel or iron and the fronts of electric cabinets shall be painted 
to match the color of the surrounding finish. 

All unplated iron or .steel hardware and composition ornament shall be finished to match the 
work to which it is attached. 

Cement fini.shed floors and base in basement (except in fuel room) shall have two coats of 
cement floor paint. 

The walls and ceilings of boiler room and adjacent storage room shall be given two coats of 
wa.shable cold water paint. 

Painting of pipe covering and exposed plumbing is included under “Plumbing,” Section 34. 


3103. SHOP COATING for wood work shall be as follows: 

All framc.s and wood finish (except flooring) shall be stained, filled and shellacked or stained 
and shellacked or shellacked or oiled or otherwise prepared for the finish specified ; and all unexposed 
.surfaces and surface.^ that are to be painted or enameled shall be given a priming coat of paint. 
Panels .shall be primed, stained or filled and given one coat of finish before they are set in place. 

3104. COLORS AND SAMPLES. Colors shall be pure, non-fading pigments finely ground in 
linseed oil. Colors that are to be used on cement shall be limeproof. The finished work shall match 
samples of colors and finishes which will be furnished by the Architect to the Contractor upon 
request. 

3105. MATERIALS shall be high grade products of well known manufacturers and when 
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approved shall be delivered on the work in original nuhrokon paokagf.'i hem-inf,' the nannn: 

and brands. Materials not otherwise specified shall conform to the Standard Specific, ations of the 
American Society for Te.sting Materials, for same, viz: 

Linseed oil, ratv. Zinc oxide, French p'roco.ss. 

Linseed oil, boiled. Drier. 

White lead, pa,ste. Putty, white lead-whitinn. 

Turpentine, gum .spirits or wood. Varni.sh. 

Shellac varni.sh, bleached, liglit body. 

310(5, COLD WATER PAINT. Washable paint shall be delivered in paati- oi' jiovvdcr form 
ready for use with the addition of water. 

The pigment shall con.sist of either light-proof lithopone, titanium ])igment, zinc .sulphide or any 
suitable mixture thereof, 'with extender (such as clay, mica or .similar material), free lime, ca.scin 
with a non-poisonous preservative, and lime proof tinting color when required. The sum of the zinc 
sulphide (ZnS) and titanium dioxide (TiO®) .shall be at lea.st 20 per cent by weight of the total 
pigment. Paint shall be free from compounds of mercury. 

The paste pigment shall be at ]ea.st 7 per cent casein, not more than .3,1 per cent volatile matter 
(mostly water) and shall he free from the odor or color of decomposed casein. Hydrated lime may 
be added to the paste paint ready for use to increase workability, but the amount of Ibne added shall 
not exceed 7 ounces per gallon of paste. The paste shall be of smooth, uniform consistency, free 
from curds, coagulated or granulated material. Each gallon of paste .shall reejuire approximately 2 
quarts of water to thin to suitable painting con.sistency. 

The powder shall contain from 7 to 10 per cent by weight of casein and H to 15 per cent by 
weight of free lime figured as calcium hydrate. The powder shall mix readily with water and boiled 
linseed oil or refined glycerine. Each ten pounds of powder shall be properly mixed with 4 quarts of 
water and 1 pint of oil or glycerine and shall give a smooth paint of average bnashing or spraying 
consistency, free from undissolved particles of casein and without offensive odor. 

The paint shall be mixed and applied in accordance -with the printed directions of the manu- 
facturer. The paint shall have good hiding power, shall spread ea.sily and shall give smooth, even 
coverage without streaking, running or sagging. It shall set to touch within 2 hour's and dry within 
18 hours to a smooth, unifoi-m, opaque, flat finish that is non-yellowing and non-rubbing. Tire white 
paints shall show a light reflection value of at least 88 per cent. After 6 days of drying, marks made 
with a soft lead pencil ( No. 2) shall be easily removed with warm water and .soap without appreci- 
ably marring the surface. 

3107. STAINS. Stains shall be clear toned, penetrating, non-fading materials that will not 
cloud or obscure the grain of the wood, 

3108. FILLER. Filler shall be finely ground silica, linseed oil and drier, tinted at! re(iviired. 
Dry filler shall be finely ground silica and, if colored, shall bo tinted with dry pigtnent, 

3109. FLOOR VARNISH. Floor varnish .shall be a penetrating varnish with .a china wood oil 
base, shall contain at lea.st 17 per cent gum drying oil solids and .shall he free from wax. The 
varnish shall seal the pores of the wood against moLsture, grease, oils, dirt, etc., and produce a 
finish similar to a waxed and polished surface without leaving a film on the surface. The material 
shall have a record of successful use for at least 4 years. 

3110. FLOOR FILLER AND FINISH. The filler .shall be liquid product having a creamy con- 
sistency and containing not less than 17 per cent solids of varnish, gum, wax and lin.sced oil. The 
filler shall dry within an hour, shall not check, crack or peel, and when huffed with steel wool or a 
floor polishing machine shall have a dull luster that is not .sticky or gummy. 

The finish to be used with the above filler shall be a pi'oduct containing at least 10 per cent 
solids of varnish gum and wax, and shall be of such a nature and consistency a.s to permit quick 
drying when applied with a lamb's wool mop. It shall spread evenly and thinly and shall dry within 
an hour after application. When finished with a floor polishing machine it shall take a high, hard, 
non-slippery sheen, and shall not have a sticky or gummy surface. The product shall not check, 
crack or peel, nor show marks of overlapping when applied for the purpose of repairing woi-n spot.s or 
lanes in the floor finish. 

3111. FINISHING WAX. Finishing wax shall bo mixed in the proportions of 2 pai'ts Carnaixha 
wax, 2 parts ceresin and 3 parts turpentine by weight, thinned to proper consistency by gasoline. 

3112. GOLD LEAF. Gold Leaf shall be XX, 23 karat fine. Size for gilding shall he slow 
drying fat oil gold size. 

3113. PROPORTIONS. Oil Paint shall be proportioned approximately in .accordance wnth the 
follo'wing tables, unless otherwise specified. Pigment shall be composed of 80 per cent white lead 
paste and 20 per cent zinc oxide paste. 

Color pigments shall be added to produce the required tints or shades. For dark colors, the 
percentage of pigment to color is to be varied as necessary. 
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a. Paint for Oulsye Wood Work: 

Coats Pigment Oil Turpentine Drier 

Back Painting — Specified under “Millwork and Finish.” 

Body 100 lbs. 1% gals. 2 gals. 1 pint 

Finish 100 lbs. 3% gals. 1 quart 1 pint 

b. Paint For Exterior Metal Work shall he as specified above for body and finish coats of 
outside wood work. 

c. Paint For Inside Wood Work: 

Coats Pigment Oil Turpentine Drier 

Pi-iming 100 lbs. 3 gals. 3 gals. 1 pint 

Body 100 lbs. 1% gals, vaimah g gals. 1 pint 

Finish (gloh.s) 100 lbs. It4 gals. 114 gals. 14 pint 

Finish (flat) 100 lbs. 1 pint 2 gals. 14 pint 

d. Paint For Inside Metal Work .shall be as specified above for body and finish coats of inside 
wood work. Paint for ornamental metal work shall be applied in thin coats that will not obscure the 
ornament and texture of the metal, and the finish coat shall be flat. 

e. Paint For Cement Floors: 

Pigment Oil Varnish Turpentine Drier 

100 lbs. 414 gals. 2 gals. % gal. 1 pint 

Pigments for floor paint shall he composed of 65 per cent white lead paste and 35 per cent zinc 
oxide pa.ste and the necessary tinting colors. 

3114. FACTORY MIXED PAINT. Factory mixed oil paint, if used, shall be delivered on the 
work in original unbroken packages bearing the manufacturers certificate that the ingredients and 
proportions comply with the requirements of this specification for the use to be named in the certificate 
and giving formula for reducing to proportions herein specified for other uses. If factory mixed paint 
j.S used the Architect will forward one quart samples of the various mixtures to the Laboratory for 
test. 

3115. PORTLAND CEMENT PAINT. Cement Paint shall be 60 per cent pigment and 40 per 
cent vehicle of the following compositions; 

Pigment Vehicle 

Zinc oxide 30% Linseed oil 36% 

Lithopone 30% Tung oil varnish 46% 

Titanium oxide 10% Thinner, drier and emulsion 19% 

Portland Cement Aggregate 30% 

100 % 100 % 

Paint for the prime or .sizing coat shall be reduced with suitable thinners at the factory. All 
paint shall be delivered ready for use and shall be applied without changing its consistency at the 
job. A limited amount of color pigment may he added as necessary to obtain the exact shade desired. 

Portland cenu'iit paint may be substituted at the option of the Contractor for the oil paint 
specifieil for the body and finish coats on exterior metal and sheet metal work and for all coats on 
interior wood work that is to be painted. 

3116. PREPARATION OF SURFACES. All surfaces shall be clean and dry at the time any 
coating ia applied. Base coats provided by others shall be in good condition and the surfaces well 
covered by touching up any bare or abraded spots. Base coats on work subject to close inspection 
shall bo rubbed smooth. 

Woodwork .shall be smooth and free from rai.sed grain or other surface imperfections. Knots 
and pitch streak.s shall be shellacked before painting. Nail holes, cracks, and similar blemishes shall 
be neatly puttied and sanded smooth after priming or staining and before body or finish coats are 
applied. 

Coment and concrete surfaces that are to be painted shall be cleaned and then washed with zinc 
sulphate solution (2 lbs. per gallon of water) and allowed to dry before painting. 

Paints and finishing materials shall be free from skins, lumps or any foreign matter when used, 
and pigments, fillers, etc., .shall be kept well stirred while being applied. 

Work that Is not to he finished under thi.s section shall be protected by this Contractor against 
spatters, stahi.s or .soiling and each type of finish shall be protected against similar defacements by 
other fltii.sh and .‘ilurll he left clean. 

3117. PAINTING. Each coat of paint shall be evenly worked out and allowed to dry before 
any subsequent coat is applied or rubbing done. Each coat shall be a different tint from that of the 
preceding coat. Finish coat.s shall be the exact shades and textures selected. The finished work shall 
be free from run', and sags, defective brushing and clogging of lines or angles. 

3 US. VARNISHING. Hardwoods shall be sponged with clear water to raise the grain, then 
.sanded smooth. Apply acid .stain of the required shade, then a thin coat of shellac and three full coats 
of vaJmish, Open grained woods shall be filled between the shellac and first coat of varnish and wiped 
off acros.s the grain. Each under-coat of shellac, filler and varnish shall be rubbed smooth with fine 
steel Wool or sandpaper, and the last coat rubbed to a dull gloss with pumice stone and water and 
wiped clean, 
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Varnish shall not he thinned in any manner, and shall not he applied in a temperature below 'iP 
degrees F. nor in any place not properly closed and protected from drafts and from dust. Varnish 
shall be evenly flowed on without runs, sags or brush marks. 

3119. OILING, llxe unexposed edges of double hung sash and the runs for same (except where 
exposed on the outside) shall be given one coat of raw and one coat of boiled lin.seod oil. After the 
oil is dry, the edges of sash shall be given a coat of wax. 

3120. GILDING. Flag staff heads shall be gilded with XX gold le.if. Gilding .‘shall be doisp with 
two layers of gold leaf. 

Surfaces to be gilded shall be thoroly cleaned and all rust removed and shall be given one coat of 
red lead and two coats of yellow lead paint 

3121. LETTERING. Interior doors given on the plans. Doors opening from lobbies, halls and 
corridors, and doors to toilet rooms, shall be lettered with the names of the rooms or the lilies of the 
occupants as directed. Lettering showing in public places shall be in gold leaf, outlined in black. 
Lettering elsewhere shall he in black. 

3122. TOUCHING UP. At the completion of other branches of the work, all painted and finished 
work shall be touched up and restored where damaged or defaced and the entire work left free from 
blemishes. 



SECTION 32. 

GLASS AND GLA/JNG. 

Index. 

Payagraph Subject 

3201. Scope of the Work. 

3202. Materialb. 

3203. Workmanship. 

3204. Cleaning. 

3201. SCOPE OF THE WORK. All glass required by the contract shall be furnished and in- 
stalled complete. Just before final inspection, the glass .shall be carefully and thoroly cleaned and 
any glass that has been broken, scratched, or otherwise damaged shall be replaced with new glass to 
the sati.sfaction of the Architect. 

3202. MATERIALS. Each piece of glasis shall bear the manufacturer's label giving the name of 

the manufacturer and the quality of the glass, including its weight or thickness. Absence of label will 

constitute cause for rejection. 

Glass shall be clear, except where obscure glass is specified. Glass that is specified to be polished 
shall be ground and polished. Obscure glass shall have a .smooth (fire finish) surface on one side, unless 
otherwise specified. Glass shall conform with the following schedule: 

a. Polished Plate — 14 inch thick, glazing quality: 

Public entrance doors. 

Public entrance vestibule. 

b. Polished Plate — 3/16 inch thick, glazing quality : 

Exterior windows and interior sash not otherwise specified. 

c. Wire Glass — 14 inch thick, polished both sides' 

Door.s so indicated on the drawings. 

d. Drawn Window Glass — 39 ounce, glazing quality 

Rasoinont and attic window.s. 

Basement entrance doors. 

0 . Drawn Window Glass — Double strength A quality: 

Interior transonns and all glass not otherwise specified. 

f. Obscured Glass — 1.4 inch thick highly translucent but not transparent glass, having 

smooth hammered-like surfaces but without definite geometric 
patterns; or having one face ground; 

All doors marked "Obscure Glass.’’ 

Toilet room windows. 

Doors .shown on plans. 

g. Rolled and Pressed Wire Glass — 14 inch thick, with prism pattern one side and fine rib 

one side: 

Coiling lights — amber colored. 

h. Putty not otherwise specified shall be whiting putty and conform to Standard Specifica- 
tions of the American Society for Testing Materials. 

I. Putty for Metal Sash shall be a high grade special putty for metal sash and shall be 
delivered on the work in the manufacturer’s original package. 

3'203. WORKMANSHIP. Glass shall be set without springing. Glass shall be bedded in putty 
and back puttied. Glass shall be face puttied except where glazing beads or moldings are required. 
Puttying shall be smoothly finished to true even lines. 

Rebate.'! that are to receive putty shall be primed before puttying. Rebates and edges of beads 
in contact with glass shall be finished to match the color adjoining work before the glass and heads 
are set. 

Obscure glass .shall generally he set with the smooth side out and the roughened side toward the 
place to be obscured. Ground gla.sa shall be set with no putty in contact with th^e ground face. Ceiling 
lights shall be set with the ribbed side up. 

Glass for exterior wood sash 1% inches or less in thickness shall be set with glazing points and 
putty. Glass for interior sash and for doors, shall be set wth glazing beads. Beads for doors shall 
be fastened with brass screws; and wood beads for sash shall be fastened with brads. Metal heads 
for ceiling sash shall be fastened wnth Hush head screws. Glass for metal sash shall be set with glazing 
clips and putty, or with glazing beads, as required on plans. 

3204. CLEANING. Immediately prior to the final inspection and acceptance of the building, all 
glass shall he carefully cleaned by this Contractor, and any glass that has been broken, scratched or 
Otherwise damaged shall be replaced with new glass to the satisfaction of the Ai’chitect. 
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SECTION 33. 
FINISH HARDWARE. 
Index. 


Paragraphi Subject 

3301. Scoi^e of the Work. 

3302. Templates. 

3303. Materials and Finish. 

3304. Keying-. 

3305. Key Tags. 

3306. Schedule of Hardware. 

3301. SCOPE OF THE WORK. Hardware for doors 
is included in Section 24 of these specifications. 


Paragraph Subject 

3307. Locks and Latches. 

3308. Trim Specialtie.s. 

3309. Bolts. 

3310. Stops. 

3311. Door Closers. 

3312. Butts and Hinges. 

to marble inclosures or plumbing fixtures, 


All other hardware necessary for the proper fastening and operation of all movable parts of the 
building (other than mechanical equipment) shall be furnished hereunder. 

If the hardware for any particular location is not described herein, it shall be like that specified 
for similar locations so far as practicable. 

Where the finished shape or size of members taking hardware is such as to prevent or make un- 
suitable the use of the exact types specified, suitable types shall be furnished having as nearly as 
practicable the same operation and quality as the type specified. All sizes .shall be ample for the 
service required. Samples of hardware shall be submitted to the Architect for approval, marked with 
the name of manufacturer, catalog number and otherwise labeled for identification. Only standard 
hardware of first class quality by approved manufacturers and as noted on detail plan.s will be accepted. 


3302. TEMPLATES. Hardware for hollow metal wor-k shall be sent to the factory and there 
applied, or templates shall be furnished to the factory from which the work may be fitted to receive 
the hardware. 


3803- MATERIALS AND FINISH. All hardware, except for aluminum doors, shall be of bronze, 
and shall have the following- finishes: 

a. In toilet rooms, polished chromium plate on double nickel plate. 

b. On bronze work to match the color of the bronze. 

c. For aluminum doors, aluminum finish, polished. 

3304. KEYING. All exterior and interior cylinder locks and pin tumbler padlock.s shall be 
master-keyed one sy.stem with three master keys. Latche.s and lock.s that are keyed alike .shall have 
three keys for each group. 

3305. KEY TAGS. Each key .shall have attached a bronze tag about 1 inch in diameter stamped 
with the number of the opening to which it belongs as indicated by the openings number.! of the 
drawings. In case of locks keyed alike the key tags shall be stamped with distinguishing numbers or 
letters. 

3306. SCHEDULE OF HARDWARE. The complete schedule of hardware for u.se in the budd- 
ing shall be as follows: 

Opening Item Manufacturer Catalog Name or Number Number of Hem in Catalog. 

(Architect will prepare and insert complete schedule at this point.) 

3307. LOCKS AND LATCHES. Fronts and strikers shall fit the details. Stiles of double 
acting doors will be rounded. All other stiles more than Hi inches thick will have standard bevel. 
Single .swing double doors will have rebated meeting stiles. When lock stiles required are too narrow 
for the backsets specified, special backsets shall be furnished. Back-sets of rebated locks are on long 
side. 

Mortise locks and latches with knobs shall have brass or bronze hubs with machined hearinga-. 
Cylinder locks shall have the key change number stamped on the shell or cam. Metal frames shall 
have wrought box strikes. 

3308. TRIM SPECIALTIES. Escutcheons shall bo 8 x2 bi inches, unless otherwise specified 
herein. Door handles shall be offset on push side for cleiirance. Outside knobs shall be pinned. In- 
side knobs shall have sleeves to cover the set screws. Catches shall have strikes, and bolts shall have 
keepers, to fit the location and protect the connecting work. 

3309. BOLTS. Double doors -with locks or latches shall have top and bottom bolts on standing 

leaf. 

3310. STOPS. Doors without closures that open into trimmed and plastered spaces shall have 
stops with expansion sleeves except on wood or metal. Doors that open against plumbing fixtures 
shall have round rubber bumpers about 1 inch diameter. 



S3H. DOOR CLOSERS. Closers with cast iron cases in toilets and similar spaces with chromium 
plated finish shall have aluminum bronze finish. Closers with hold-open arms shall be set to stop the 
door at 136 degrees where practicable, but in no case to permit the door or hardware to strike the 
adjacent wall finish, 

3312. BUTTS AND HINGES. Doors and side-hinged .sash shall have two butts or hinges as 
specified. Sa-sh hinged at bottom shall have two butts. Butts for metal doors and sash shall be 
template butts. Metal covered doors and .sash shall have half surface butts the surface flap on doors 
more than I'A inches thick to be fastened with machine screws and grommet nuts. 

Proper sizes of spring hinges shall be a.s indicated in notes on plans. Floor hinges shall be single 
acting or double acting as indicated by swing of daone on drawings, and shall be of ample size for the 
service required. 



SECTION 34. 
PLUMBING. 


Index. 


ParaSi-iTiph 

Subject 

Paragrai 

ph Subject 

3401. 

Scope of the Work. 

3421. 

Loc.ation of Water Pipe. 

3402. 

Guaranties. 

3422. 

Schedule.s of Fixtures. 

3408. 

Piping- and Hangers. 

,342,3. 

Floor, W.all and Ceiling Pl.iies. 

3404. 

Jointing and Connections. 

3424. 

Water Closets. 

3405. 

Soil Pipes, Fittings and Connections. 

3425. 

Slop SinlM. 

3406. 

Backfilling of Trenches. 

3426. 

Setting of Flanges, 

3407. 

Open Sewer Manliole. 

3427. 

Urinals. 

3408, 

Cleanouts. 

3428. 

Lavatories. 

3409. 

Traps. 

3429. 

Kitchen Sink. 

3410. 

Area Cesspool. 

3430. 

Shower Fixture. 

3411. 

Back Water Valve and Gate Valve. 

3431. 

Accessorie.s. 

3412. 

Flashing Connections, 

3432. 

Extra Washers, Etc. 

3413. 

Brass Water Pipe, Fittings and 

3433. 

Water Heater and Storage Tank. 


Connections. 

3434. 

Electric Water Cooler. 

3414, 

Alternate. 

.3435. 

Non-Conducting Covering. 

3416. 

Erection. 

3436. 

Painting. 

3416. 

Valves. 

3437. 

Tests of Plumbing and Drainage System. 

3417. 

Wall Hydrants. 

3438. 

Water Tests. 

3418. 

Water Supply Sy.stem. 

3439. 

Smoke Tests. 

3419. 

Pi-essuro Reducing Valve. 

3440. 

Test of Water Supply System. 

3420. 

Sizes of Piping. 

3441. 

Cost of Tests and Certificate. 

3401. 

SCOPE OF THE WORK. Thia portion of the specification includes the installatiou, com- 

plete, of all plumbing, sanitary, and roof drainage, 

shown on drawings. 


3402. GUARANTIES. All work under this contract shall be 'ruaranteed for one year from the 
date of final settlement under this contract and any special guaranties subsequently mentioned in the 
specification shall bo subject to the terms of paragraph 918 of these .specification. Wherever work, 
repairs or changes are required under any guaranty, included in this contract, the Contractor, when- 
ever notified by the Owner, whose decision in all cases shall be final, shall immediately — 

a. Place in satisfactory condition in every particular any of such guaranteed work; 

h. Make good all damage to the building or crounds, or the enuipment or contents thereof; 
if such unsatisfactory condition or damage develops within the period .stipulated hy the guaranty and 
i.s due to the use of materials or workmanship which is inferior, defective, or not in accordance ivith 
thi.s contract, and must make good anv work or materials, or tho equipment and contents of said 
building or grounds, which is disturbed in fulfilling any such guaranty. In any case where, in fulfilling 
the requirements of tlii.s contract or of any guaranty, embraced in or required thereby, thi.s Con- 
tractor disturbs any work guaranteed under another contract, he most restore sncli diatiirlied work 
to a condition sati.slactory to the Owner and guaranteed under such other contracts. Usual wear 
and tear and the re.sult.s of accidents not chargeable to the Contractor or hi.s agents arc exct'ptod from 
the requirements of this paragraph. Everything done in the fulfillment of any guaranty must be 
without additional expense to the Owner. 

3403. PIPING AND HANGERS. All piping shall be run parallel with the lines of the building 
unless otherwise distinctly shown or noted on drawings. Such service pipes as are practicable shall 
be placed at same elevation and hung on multiple hangers. Electric conduits shall not be hung on 
hangers with any other service, and so far as possible, shall bo hung above all other service pipe.s. 
Branch pipes from such service lines shall be taken top of bottom of nuim, or side of main, usmg 
crossover fittings, as may be inquired by structural and operating condition.'!. All difformit smwice 
pipes, valves, fittings, etc., .shall he kept a .sufficient distance from other work to permit finished cov- 
ering not less than la inch from such other work and not Ics.s th.an inch between fini.-.'hi‘d onvering.s 
of the different services. All hangers must be snaced not more than 10 feet apiut on all services, 
and those of different service line.s running parallel with each other and near together inn.'-t be in line 
with each other and par.ailel to the line,s of the building. All fmi.shed hra.sg piping run on face of 
marble or pla.ster shall be set with not less than % inch nor more than 1 inch cio.ar space between l)ack 
of pipe and fare of marble or pla-ster. Plated brass pixie shall be supported h\' suitaiib' cast-brass 
finished chromium-plated supports. All bolts, screws, etc., for securing such supports shall have all 
exposed heads, etc,, finished chromium plated. Pipes run on face of piaster .shall have not le.ss than % 
inch and not over 1 inch clearance between pipe and face of plaster. All pipe sleeves- mu.st he built, 
in place as the walla, footings, etc., arc laid up. All pipes passing thru the footings, walls etc., shall 
be provided with pipe sleeves under this section of the specifications. _ Such sleeves shall be two pipe 
sizes larger than pipes passing thini same and shall be of same material as pipe.s. 

3404. JOINTING AND CONNECTIONS. All joinla in piping and couRections to fixtures shall 
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he made as apecifiocl for pipe or fixture in question. No tlireads shall be exposed on finished brass 
waste pipe. 

3405. SOIL PIPE, FITTINGS AND CONNECTIONS. All soil, waste, vent, and drain piping 
in the building liclow hasoment floor or ground and outside of building below ground, including the 
main connection from the huiblmg to the city sewer shall be extra heavy bell-and-spigot cast iron soil 
pipe and iitting.s. hiither coated or uncoated pipe may be used. (Pipe and fittings with or without 
the lead groove will be acceptable.) . , . , 

All .soil, waste, and vent pipes, above basement floor or ground (except the portions hereinafter 
specified to 1)0 brass) shall be galvanized genuine wrought-iron pipe. Fittings shall be as specified for 
pipe in qiu'stion, .Special “upright branches shall be used where vents connect in chases and other 
places when required by structural or space conditions. 

Soli, wa.ste, vent, and drain piping shall be of the size noted and run a.s indicated on the draw- 
ings. Pipes below basement floor and ground shall be run at grades noted. Soil and waste pipes above 
basement floor or ground shall be given a grade of 14 inch per foot where possible, except where pipe 
would reduce head room materially. In such cases the grade shall be reduced not loss than 1/10 inch 
per foot if so diitcLed by the Architect, The sod and waste pipe so shown and noted on the draw- 
ings shall bp oxtciided as vent pipes to above the roof line and project above roof line not less than 
12 inches nor mure than 18 inches. Where so noted or indicated on the drawings two or more vent 
pipes .‘ihall be coiiiiectod together and extended as one pipe. Connections of vent pipes shall be made 
in roof space or at lea.-.t 4 feet above floor on which the fixture vented is located so as to prevent the 
use of any vent line as a waste. In roof or attic space where walks or passageways are provided, vent 
pipes shall be run as close as possible to underside of roof with a grade down to the vertical stacks. 
Necessary fittings must be used to accomplish this result in order to preserve headroom. 

3-106. BACKFILLING OF TRENCHES. All trenches must be backfilled in a manner to secure 
a stable surface, and approved by the Architect. 

.3407. OPEN SEWER MANHOLE. Install open sewer manhole in sewer outside of building as 
indicated on scale drawings ; this work to be done by the Plumbing Contractor. 

.3408 CLEANOUT.S. Eoddiug holes shall be installed on cast-iron pipe below basement floor 
or ground where shown on drawings. Wliere soil and waste lines connecting to an underground sewer 
or drain pas.-, out of building above the basement floor the fitting at the base of the drop shall be a 
hell-and-spi^ot lUiutary T branch with a brass caulking ferrule and a cast brass trap screw in hub on 
run of the fitting. 

Whon clciin-outs occur on concealed pipe.s in finished rooms, provide cover as shown on detail 
drawings. 

Clean-out plugi- on wroiight-iron piping .shall he fitted at or near the base of each soil, vent, 
and wade pine (e.xcipt such pipe.s as occur in shower-bath inclosures or behind urinal) Just above 
floor. Bciewed c'lit-brii.s.i phig.s same size as pipe shall be fitted for clean-outs on pipes above ground 
or above bajicnK'ut floor whore i.hown or noted on drawings. 

fl-lOll. TRAPS. Tlunning traps, S traps or P traps, as indicated, shall be placed on connection 
from area ce.-., pools, where bume connect to a sewer carrying .sanitary drainage, on wastes from drink- 
ing fountain',, on wa-to-s from urinals, and at other points indicated on drawings, Traps shall be 
extr.i-h(>a\y ead-iron bfll-and-.spigot pattern when connected to cast-iron piping; and recessed, screw 
jointed, wli'.'ti I'oti.ii cled to wiou,''ht-iron piping. ' 

liunnincv tiap^ shall have ciean-out on each side and when below floor or grade clean-outs shall 
be extendi'd up to flour level or grade and shall be provided with brass caulking ferrules and brass 
trap screw.s with countin\sunk heads. (See drawings for ferrule and trap screw.) P and S traps above 
ha.seiiiont floor .‘-hall have brass-screw clean-out plug in bottom of same. 

3410. AREA CESSPOOL, Each basement window and entrance area shall he provided with 
e.ast-iron ccasponl, connected with sewer or storm drain. Side outlet cesspools shall be used only when 
elevation, of dram veqiiiros .same. 

backwater valve and gate valve, a 4-inch backwater valve and gate valve 
.shall be placed wlu-ro shown on scale drawings. Backwater valve shall be bell-and-spigot, of balance 
disk type which tiurmally .itand.s open, but will positively close against water backing up. All pinions, 
bushings, etc., must be of non-corrosive metal: A %-inch iron pipe size and thickness bra.ss air relief 
line .shall be tiken fiom body of valve and connected to nearest vent line of the plumbing system at 
least 3 fc.'t above the hinlic.^t fixture on the line. 

Provide gate \alvc of standard weight, double hub, with non-rising stem, iron body, non-corrosive 
BCTt and dusk, and placed on sewer .side of backwater valve. These valves shall he placed in manhole 
of size retpured to proiHufly contain valves used. 

.The nuinholo, cast-iron frame and cover shall be furnished and installed under this section of the 
specification. 

8-412. FLASHING CONNECTIONS. Openings in roof for vent shall he flashed and soldered 
water-tight. 

3-H3, BRASS WATER PIPE, FITTINGS AND CONNECTIONS. All cold water, hot water, 
hot watoi cu-cuiatm,; ami drinking water pipes in the building, including connections between the water 
heaters and hot water .storage tank shall be Grade A, unfinished brass pipe or copper pipe (iron pipe 
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size and thickness) of Standard manufacture approved by the Architrct. Ail pip,; wn .'d 

the trade-mark of the manufacturer, and all brass pipe with grade letter “A.” 

Nipples shall be of the same material and composition as the pipe furni !k‘<]. 

Fittings and couplings for bra.ss and copper water pipe .shall he unfiuiahed i, d b, uiUi 1 ua Laud 
guaranteed for 175 poujids water working pressure. Compo.sition ahall bo not le., . i.h.m o.:"„ copper, 
414% tin, not more than 6% lead, balance zinc. Fittings shall weigh not ii'S... than tie Jullmvim in 
pounds : 


Inch 

4B-Degree Elh 

90-Degktie Elix 

Teox 

Cnujdiii 

‘A 

.18 

.20 

.27 

Jli 

% 

.28 

.33 
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1 

.46 

.52 

.72 

.39 

l-% 

.76 

.84 

1.11 

.02 

l-% 

.98 

1.20 

1.66 


2 

1.62 

1.98 

2.58 

5.,‘!,3 


3414. ALTERNATE. When submitting proposal for the work, the CoiiUaLtm- wil! include in 
his proposal an alternate for the use of genuine Wrought-iron pipe, with wrought-iron or mttia hea\y 
cast-iron fittings, in lieu of Grade A brass pipe or copper pipe, iron pipe sizes with red bras.s fitting^.,, 
herein specified. 


3415. ERECTION. In erecting pipe, friction wrenches and friction vise.s mu.A be Uaed ex- 
clusively except on pipes larger than 3 inches in diameter. Any pipe cut, dented, or otherwise dam- 
aged must be replaced by the Contractor with new brass or copper pipe. All pipes shall be reamed out 
before being screwed into fittings. 

Unions shall be extia heavy pattern, all brass, ground joint unions with both screw ends hex- 
agonal or octagonal; openings thru unioms shall be full area of the pipe on which they are placed. 

The screw joints between pipe and fittings shall be made up, metal to metal, v^ith a compound of 
red lead and linseed oil as a lubricant applied on the male thread only. Not more than three ex- 
posed threads will be permitted beyond fittings, nor will the use of lainpwick or utlior material for 
packing threads in making up pipe and fittings be permitted. Caulking to correct leaks or defects 
will not be permitted. 

Horizontal runs of suspended pipe over 50 feet in length in basement shall he anchored about 
midway of the run, to walls or to the first floor construction, so as to force the expansion ecjually to 
the ends. Swing joints shall be used off all branch connections from mains. 

Additional awing joints, offsets, etc., shall be used where necessary to provide properly, for ex- 
pansion of the pipes, which will be about 2M inches in 100 feet of run in the hot water supplies. 

All exposed water supply piping (including valves and fittings) in toilet roora.i from floor to a 
point 6 feet above and all exposed water supply branches below lavatories in all other parts of tlve 
building shall be finished and chromium-plated. 


3416. VALVES. Install all valves where specified or indicated. Those on chromium-plated 
brass pipe shall bo finished and chromium-plated. 

8417. WALL HYDRANTS. Install all wall hydrants where indicated on plans. 

3418, WATER-SUPPLY SYSTEM. The water main in street so noted on the drawing;, shall he 
tapped at the point directed by the Architect and approved by the water authontie-s, and a wiitcr- 
supply pipe of size shown on drawings shall be brought into the building. A gate valve witli T-handle 
and with a cast-iron extension box and cover shall be placed on the water-supply pipe tmai tiio curb 
line. The manner of malcing connections with the street main and the manner of laying pipe from 
street main to inside of building wall must be in accordance with the rules and regiilalmus of the 
water works authorities. From the water main to inside of building wall the pipe .'-liali bo brasu or 
copper pipe as hereinbefore specified for water piping, or cast- iron water pipe or lead pipt ax directed 
by the local water authorities. The size of the pipe must be as shown on drawings, and if the water 
authorities object to the size of pipe shown, the matter must be referred to the Architect for decision. 

On the water main just inside of the building wall a gate valve shall be placed and outlcls of 
same size as main shall be left in horizontal pipe for water meter; said outlet .shall liavo gate* valves. 

A drain connection with % -inch globe valve provided with %-inch hose nipple .shall be in.>talled on 
main water pipe on house side of meter connections. After leaving meter connections tlie main water- 
supply pipe shall be run up to basement ceiling and along same, with brancho.s of the sizes noted. 

3419. PRESSURE REDUCING VALVE. A suitable brass prp.ssure-rodiu’ing valve, approved by 
the Architect, as hereinafter specified, fitted with a removable strainer, .shall be placed where .,hown 
on plans on the main water pipe in basement that supplies the plumbing fixtures; gate valves .sliall be 
placed on each side of reducing valves, and a by-pa.ss connection (provided witli a pate valve;’) shall 
be installed ai'ound reducing valve. A 3'Mj-inch dial, japanned-iron case, pressure giiuge, grmiunted 
to 200 pounds, shall be provided on the water main on each .side of the prei.surp-rtuiueiiig valv e. 

Pressure-reducing valve shall be extra heavy brass, operated by means of a speci.d composition 
diaphragm and a spring. Diaphragm and spring must be arranged to act directly on tlie valve 
and the arrangement must be such that the delivered pressure will not vary more tluiu 1 pound for each 
10 pounds variation of the inlet pressure. All parts subject to wear must be rcadiiy renewable. The 
pressure-reducing valve must be provided with a separate, easily cleanable, strainer on the inlet side. 
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A pruasure-roducing valve with integ'ral atraiuer will not be accepted. Pressure-reducing valve shall 
bo set for initial pressure of 40 pounds per square inch and a final pressure of 30 pounds per square 
inch. 

3420. SIZES OF PIPING. In the event sizes of piping are not quoted on drawings, the specifi- 
cation is to govern, and cold water supply pipes to fixtures shall be as follows : 

■H-inch diameter to rooms having one to three fixtures; 

1- inch diameter to rooms having four to eight fixtures; 
l^i,- inch diameter to rooms having me than eight fixtures. 

Hot-water supply pipes shall be 'Jl, inch diameter to toilet rooms containing two or more fixtures, 
nnle.sa otherwise shown on the drawings. 

Cold-water branch supply shall be run to each plumbing fixture in the building and shall be % 
inch to each urinal and each slop sink and % inch to each other fixture. Hot water supply sliall be run 
to each lavatory, shower bath and sink and shall be the same size as the cold water supply. 

The above sizes apply to the roughing below the floor or in partitions; a reducing fitting is to be 
used to suit the size of fixture connection. Separate high pressure line shall be run to supply the 
lawn sprinkling system, specified in Section 40 of these specifications, and wall hydrants as shown 
on plana. 

From each hot- water riser to tixture above first story a %-inch diameter return circulating pipe 
shall be taken. Connection to risers shall be made at a point just below the highest hot-water connec- 
tion thereto. The ha -inch return circulating pipes shall be run down to basement and joined with 
one %-inch pipe connected to the hot-water storage tank. The main circulating line at tank shall be 
provided with a gate valve, a check valve, and a union between gate valves and tank. Branch circu- 
lating lines .shall be provided with gate valve corresponding to those on hot-water supply lines. Cir- 
culating pipes shall be run parallel with hot-water pipes back to tank unless otherwise shown on 
scale drawings. 

3421. LOCATION OF WATER PIPE. No water pipe in toilet rooms will be permitted to be 
buried in the fioor construction. 

Unless otherwise indicated or noted on drawings, water supplies to fixtures in toilet rooms shall 
be run as follows; 

a. For Basement Toilet Rooms and Fixtures. The main supplies shall be run near basement 
ceiling in question; and branches shall drop near end of fixture to below stops. All piping shall be 
exposed unie.ss otherwise noted or specified. 

b. For Toilet Rooms and Fixtures Above Basement. The main supplies shall be run exposed 
or in furred ceiling space below the toilet room in question in corresponding location to the soil or 
waste pipe anti ri.so thru lloor to the individual fixtures. Branches to slop sinks, shower bath and 
lavutone.4 fitted with 1' trap on waste shall rise in partitions, and to water closets, urinals and lava- 
tories fitted with a Hour connected tiap shall rise thru floor. 

liisHi.s or dropo .supplying toilet rooms shall be run in chases or furred spaces, as shown on draw- 
ings. A buuicli T for boiler supply shall be provided where indicated on basement plan. 

The water .supiily pipe.s at points indicated on drawings shall be fitted with gate valves, placed in 
accessible poaitioiin. Stop cocks will not be permittoil. No valves of any kind shall be placed in any 
furred or luaccoj.dhlo space. 

Each hot and cold water supply to each slop sink, and to Janitor’s and Engineer's sink in base- 
ment shall bo fitted with a gate valve, angle valve or compression stop placed m an accessible loca- 
tion close to the fixture. A gate vah o shall be installed on connection to each wall hydrant, and each 
line to lawn aprmklcr b>atom as .shown on drawings. 

3422. SCHEDULE OF FIXTURES. Only standard fixtures of first-class quality by reputable 
manufacturers, ami in accordance with the detail plans and these specifications, will be accepted. 

(Architect will make out and insert in this place a complete schedule of plumbing fixtures for 
the entire building as follows;) 

Plumbing Name or Number Number of Item 

Room Fixture Manufacturer of Catalog in Catalog. 

3423. FLOOR, WALL, AND CEILING PLATES. 

a. Whf-ru uncovered expo.sed pipes pass thru floors, finished walls, or finished ceilings, they 
shall be fitted^ with floor and ceiling pkitea not less than 3 /32 inch thick. Plates on chromium-plated 
pipe shall be tinished cast bra.',.s, ehromium-iilated ; plates on iron pipe shall be cast-iron or steel. Wall 
and celling plate.* .-jhall have round-head set screws. F’loor, wall, and ceiling plates shall be one-piece 
pattern, 

b. Wliefi; necessary to cover beads of fittings special cast-iron or cast-brass deep escutcheons 
shall bo prov idl'd. 

One-piece plate.^ are preferred, but flat pattern hinged plates with set screw on those for wall and 
ceiling will bo accepted, 

3424. WATER CLOSETS. Furni.sh and install in toilet rooms where indicated water-closet 
outfits. 

ij j bp vitreous ''’are, integral Hushing rim, siphon jet, pedestal base, with trap 

molded in vyart*. •■iction ol cloi'ot shall be practically instantaneous; water shall recede at practically 
the instant the pulled, and in no case shall water in bowl he increased 

materially, bowl shall flush and refill properly with not more than 4 gallons of water. Bowl shall 
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weigh not leas than 48 pounds; water area shall be not less than 10 by 32 inches, and shall be not 
more than 6 inches from top oi the rim on bowl; depth of water seal shall be not less than 3 inches- 
the siphon trap way shall pass a 2 Vs -inch diameter solid ball. Floor flange ia part of the fixture. ’ 

b. VitreoMs Tank. Shall be low tank approximately 5 by Iti inche ,9 deep, or enu.-il vol 
ume. Front may be straight, concave, or convex. Lid sliall be held securely in position, so it will not 
slide off without lifting. Tank shall be secured to wall with two bolts thru buck at top. 

Flush pipe shall be No. 17 Brown & Sharpe gauge (0.046-mch) brass tubing, of size noted Flu.sh 
pipe and exposed connections between tank and bowl shall be chromium-plated. Connections shall 
be made so that no threads will remain exposed. 

Supplies to and including compression stop on high tank and to wall or floor, as required on low- 
tank outfits, and to and including cut-off cock on fiushing-valve outfits, are included as jiiart of the 
fixtures. 

c. Seat shall be without cover, of open front, saddle pattern, not le.s.s than 1-1 /IG inches 
thick; of hard rubber composition, or so constructed that the covering or shell shall be of a good grade 
of hard rubber composition, not less than 3/lt>-inch thick, well polished, without joints, acid proof, and 
impervious and without openings or crevices. Color, ebony, unless mahogany or while is specifically 
called for in specifications, Heats shall be unqualihedly guaranteed against splitting or cracking. Chro- 
mium-plated brass or polished white metal hinges shall be attached thru back of seat to cancealed 
metal inserts, with no exposed parts, top or bottom. Long rubber bumpers attached to bottom with 
concealed screws. Suitable stop shall be provided on the hinge to prevent the seat striking the wall 
or wainscot. Seat shall bear the name or the trade-mark of the manufacturer. 

3425. SLOP SINKS. Furnish and install slop sink where indicated. 

a. Slop Sink. Shall be one-piece cast-iron, at least 12 inches deep, with roll riin and integral 
back enanieled inside and over rim and back with acid-resisting enamel. Shall have a chr-omium-plated 
brass strainer with cast-brass threaded shank; shall be supported on and secured to a trap standard. 

b. Trap Standard. Shall be Cast-iron, open pattern, enameled inside, 3-inch diameter, with- 
out vent, with brass screw clean-out plug, and with water seal not less than 2 inches in depth; shall be 
for floor or wall connection, as required for the work, and shall have tapped inlet to receive the 
threaded shank of the strainer. Trap standard for wall connection .shall be tapped for 3-inch pipe 
and shall be adjustable as to height; trap standard for floor connection to ca.st-iron hub and spigot 
pipe shall be provided with spigot end at outlet below floor, and loose flange at base for caulking- into 
bub of cast-iron pipe; trap standard for floor connection to screw pipe shall be provided with hub at 
outlet and a heavy brass floor flange tapped for 3-inch pipe, or a cast-iron floor flange shall be pro- 
vided, with an asbestos molded gasket and bolts for fastening fixture. 

c. Supplies. Each sink shall be provided with one hot and one cold water %-inch bibb. Cold- 
water bibb shall have a hose thread. 

d. Rim Guard. Shall be constructed of -la -inch brass tubing of thickness not less than No. 
14 Brown & Sharpe gauge (0.004) inch in thickness with cast-iron knobs on ends of rods and cast- 
brass spacing and holding bars. Holding bars shall have brass spring plates or thumbscrew attached 
for fastening guard to ran of sink. All parts of rim guard shall be chromium-plated. 

3426. SETTING OF FLANGES. Particular attention is called to the fact that the outlet flange-s 
for closets and slop sinks must be set with the proper distance from floor to make a first-class joint 
with the gasket and fixture used. No fixture will be set in place until the Ai-chitecl has examined and 
approved such flange. 

3427. URINALS. Furnish and install where shown on drawings urinal outfits. 

a. Stall. Shall be one-piece vitreous ware, set singly or in battery, as called for on plaim 
for the work. Urinals set in battery shall be of uniform heights set at least 6 inches from each other 
or from side wall or any other fixture. Lips of stall shall be set % inch below finished floor, except in 
cases where structural conditions will not permit, then lips shall be set % inch above finished floor. 

b. Tank. Vitreous tanks shall he approximately 14 by 8 by 10 inches deep. Flush pipe 
shall be No. 17 Brown & Shai-po gauge (0.045 inch) brass-tubing, of .size noted. Flush pipe and ex- 
posed connections between tank and stall shall be chromium-plated. Connections shall be made .so that 
no threads will remain exposed. Each tank shall be secured to wall with two bolts, thru back of tank 
near top and supported by cast-brass chromium-plated angles. Spreader .shall be finished cast-bras.s 
adjustable fan spreader of suitable design to thoroly flush the stall without spraying the floor. 

Supplies to and including compression stop on tank outfits, and to and including a shut-off cock 
on flushing-valves outfits, are included as part of the fixture. 

Where marble wainscost is provided the urinals shall be set with the ground backs against the 
marble wainscot. 

Each urinal waste shall be fitted with a 3-inch diameter cast-iron P trap having a water seal not 
less than 2% inches in depth. Traps for basement urinals shall have hubs for caulked-joint connec- 
tions and traps for urinals above basement shall have recessed screw-jointed coniioction.s. 

8428. LAVATORIES. In toilet rooms, fui-nish and install where indicated rectangular lavatory 
outfits, , , , , . , 

a. Lavatories. Shall be one-piece vitreous ware, voth apron, oval bowl, open integral over- 
flow, and rim with bowl approximately 12 by 15 inches. Eim may be roll or flat; apron and back 
may be flush or may have roll or flat rim. 

O-verflow shall have a cross-sectional area of not less than Ita square inches at every point, 

b. Support*. Each lavatory shall have pedestal base or leg support and cast-brass pieces 
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not lesa than IVs inches by 3/16 inch thick. Leg shall be of suitable cle.sign doweled to the floor and 
provision made at the top to prevent lateral movement. Variation from the design of leg support 
shown will he permitted. 

c. Waste Supplies, Etc. Unle.s.s otherwise specified, each lavatory shall be provided with 
waste complete with lavatory plug, P or S trap as required; chain stay, hot and cold water .supplies 
with compres.sion faucets and stop.s, supplies and waste connections to wall or floor, as required. 

Supplie.s and waste for lavatories sliall be made to wall as indicated on drawings. Wall con- 
nected lavatories shall have P trap.s on waste. All faucets shall be automatically self-closing. 

3429. KITCHEN SINK, b'urnish and install sink outfit where indicated in kitchenette and work 

room. . , . 

a. Kitchen Sinks. Shall ho one-piece ca.st-iron, approximately 6 inches deep, with roll nm 
and integral back. Sink shall have integral drain board. 

Sinfoi shall be enameled on inside, over nm, back, and drainboard, with acid-resisting enamel. 

h. Supports. Sinks shall he supported on a one-piece cast-iron concealed hanger of suitable 

design. 

c. Waste, Supplies, Etc. Each sink shall be provided with sink plug and P trap with connec- 
tion to wall or S trap with connection to floor as lequired, also one hot and one cold water '4 -inch 
bibb. Cold water bibb shall have hose thread. 

The connections from the bibb.s to the supply lines of the building shall be as called for in the 
specification for the work and are not parts of the fixtures. 

3430. SHOWER FIXTURES. Furnish and install in shower enclosure where indicated, shower 
fixture with mixing valve and floor drain outfit. 

Outfit shall consist of a shower fixture complete for installation in a shower hath inclosure, 
as shown on plans. Shower fixture shall consist of a combination compression valve fixture with Vs- 
inch union valve connections and %-inch supply to shower heads with supports as shown. The supply 
piping from the union valves to the supply mains of the building are not part of the fixture, and shall 
be as specified in paragiaph 3413 of thi.s specification. 

Shower head shall be cast-bra.H.s body and face. Pace shall be threaded and removable, approxi- 
mately 4 inches in diameter, with round perforations not smaller than No. 68 drill (0.042 inch diam- 
eter) delivering a rain .shower. All expo.sed parts shall be chromium-plated brass. 

Shower fixtures shall be provided with drain with trap omitted and with 2-inch bottom outlet. 
Drain must be all bias.s and shall be soldered to the lead pan. Enclosure and lead pan is included in 
Section 24, “Marble Work,” 

Shower fixture shall be in.sLalloil on the partition between sliower and dressing room enclosure, 
as shown on detail plan.s. 

3431. ACCESSORIES. Purnisli and install the following accessories: 

Near each water-closet install a paper-holder, and a coat hook. Near each lavatory install a towel 
rack. In.'itall in the showcr-butli inclosure a soap cup and in the dressing room two coat hooks, a towel 
rack and a corner scat. All metal of accessories shall be bi’ass, chromium-plated. Paper holder shall 
be provided with spring to prevent removal of roll. Towel rack to be glass rod, one inch in diameter, 
24 inches long, with metal end supports. Cover seat to be of oak or maple, filled and two coats of 
varnish rubbed. 

Accti.ssories in shower-bath indo.sure and dressing room shall be installed in locations indicated 
on drawings. 

3432. EXTRA WASHERS, ETC. Furnish and deliver to the Owner one dozen complete sets of 
washers. Each set shall consist of one wa.sher of each size used in faucets, bibbs, ball cocks, closet 
tanks, flushing valves, mixing valves, wall hydrants, etc. This extra equipment Is to be inclosed in a 
wood or metal box with hinged cover. Box to have compartment of ample size for the different sizes 
and kinds of washers. If low tank closets are used, in addition to the above sets of washers. Con- 
tractor shall furnish and deliver to the Owner six tank balls. Each tank ball to he supplied in a suit- 
able carton. 

3433. WATER HEATERS AND STORAGE TANK. Furnish and install in basement where in- 
dicated on floor plans, one copper coil water heater and one hot water storage tank. 

The copper coil water-heater shall consist of a copper heating coil surrounded by a cast- 
mon housing, the water in the coil being heated by a gas burner of type approved by the American 
Gas Association. Coil shall be connected to the hot water storage tank. 

The heater shall have the manufacturer’s guaranteed capacity to raise the temperature of not less 
than 120 gallons of water 100 degrees F. in three hours. 

_ The hot water storage tank shall be 24 inches diameter by 60 inches long of gal- 
vanized steel, riveted or welded and constructed for a working pressure of 160 pounds per square 
inch, and set vertically. 

The tank shall be provided with one 4x6-inch hand-hole, fitted with plate, yoke and gasket, and lo- 
cated ^bont 6 inches from the bottom end. Handhole must be accessible after the tank is set. The 
tank shall he stenciled with its classification “Extra heavy,” working pressure, (IBO pounds) and 
name and address of the manufacturer. 

, . The thermometer, control and relief valves and unions shall be installed as indicated on 

oxavnugs. Thermometer shall he best grade hot-water mercury, angle-pattern thermometer gradu- 
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atcfl from 40 degrees to 340 degrees F. 

A thermostat for controllhig the operation of the gas imrnev of the walei healer wilt bo providod 
under this specification. 

Eelief valve shall he a -yi-inch diameter spring-loaded liiass water relief valve, set 25 pmind.s above 
high water pressure, except fire pressure. 

3434. ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS. Furnish and in.stall where indicated, a se] I'-eo/itaiiK'd 
automatic electric water cooler, complete with all acce.ssorie.s a.s liereinaftor .spi-eitied. Ki|iiipmo(it fur- 
nished .shall be of the highc.st grade, with all parts acce.s.sihle for inspection and adjii.stmejit. Water 
cooler shall be in.stalled in a neat metal cabinet fini.shed eitlier porcelain etuimel or liic(|uer, in the 
color as directed by the Architect. Wator cooling compartment shall lie heavily insulated with cork 
hoard, rock cork or other otiually approved material. Water coils shall he copper or brass heavily 
coated with tin. Water compartment shall be of porcelain enamel fini.sh and without seams or crevice.s 
where dirt might lodge. Provision shall be made for completely draining or flushing out same thru 
plugs in the cooler. 

Each cooler shall be current model of the manufacturer and be equipped with an approved angle 
jet drinking fountain. 

The bowl of the fountain shall be constructed of best grade vitreous cbina, glazed over all exi 
posed surfaces. 

The bowl shall be free from corners which would be difficult to clean and shall be designed to 
prevent unnccessaiy splashing at the point where Water falls from the jet. 

The jet shall issue from a jiozzle at an angfe from the vertical and jet mu.st be suitable for direct 
drinking or for filling a glass. The nozzle may ne .separated or integral with the bowl. The nozzle and 
every other opening in the supply to the nozzle .shall be above the edge of the bow!, so that such nozzle 
or opening will not bo flooded in case of a stoppage in the waste. 'J’he nozzle shall be protected by 
guards which will prevent persons drinking from fountain from coming in contact with the nozzle. 
The jet of water from nozzle shall not touch the guard. A loose key jet regulator and a self-closing 
stop shall be provided on supply to the jet. The waste from howl shall be provided with a strainer. 

All parts of nozzle, guards and strainer not integral with bowl sliall he of non-oxidizing, imper- 
vious metal, chromium-platod. 

The unit -shall have the capacity to cool not less than five (5) gallons of water per hour 30 de- 
grees from an inlet temperature oC 80 dcgree.s F. to 60 degrees P. where the air surrounding the cooler 
is no degrees F. 

The rcfrigeraliug machinery for each water cooler shall be installed integral with the cabinet and 
.‘•hall be air or water cooled, compression type, utilizing a suitable medium as a refrigerant. 

The compressor shall be operated by an cit.'ctric motor of the 40 degrees C rise t.VT)e, designed for 
the cutTcnt avail;ibl<> at the liuilcling. All nece.ssary control devices sliall be provided and shall in- 
sure the maintenance of drinking water Icmpcraturc.s not to exceed 50 dcgree.s F. A .service and re- 
pair manual .diall be fiirni.shcd with the er(«ipment. 

All necc.s.sary electrical, water, waste connections, etc., to the water coolers sh.all be provided. 
Mlectrical work .shall conform to the T-wiuiroimmts of the NationallOleetrical Code. Each water cooler 
, shall be [irovided with a thru pu.di button cord .switch. Water .supply to each water cooler shall 
have a thmanometer well for u.se in te.sting the cooling capacity of the eijuipment. Wa.ste from cooler 
shall bo fitted with a 111 -inch cast-brass P trap with cleanout. All pipe eonncetioiis tdiall have brass 
wall or floor flanges as retiuircd. 

After completion of the installation an opm-aling te.d will be made to determine compliance 
with contract reiiuiremeuts. 

3435. NON-CONDUCTING COVERING. All cold wator (including lawn sprinkler niain.s) and 
all hot water .supply and hot wator circulating pipes, in the building, after being tested shall bo cleaned 
and covered. This include.s all risers in wall chases, .and piping in toilet rooms, e.xcept the fini.shed 
bra.ss pipe. Furni.sh iind in.stall mineral felt moulded pipe covering approximately 1 inch thick with 
a suitable core and canvms jacket. Hands to bo brass-lacqucrcd, tin plate, No. 3G E & S gauge, 
(0.005 inch thickness) % inch wide, spaced not over 18 inches apai't. No unions of any kind are 
to be covered, and covering shall be neatly tenninated on each end of such unions with 
plastic material. 

In toilet and office rooms where the fixture supplie.s drop from tnaln.s nr hranche.-i overhead, the 
covering shall stop on vortical pipes (1 feet above the floor and supplie.s from this point to floor shall 
not be covered. Drops to basement sinks and supplies above floor to sink in janitors' closets which 
are not chromium-plated shall not be covered. Aceiling plate shall he installed at point where 
covering stops. 

The copper coil water lieater and hot water storage tank shall be cleaned and covered after being 
tested. 

Saniples of covering are to be subtnitted to the Architect. Such .samples must bear the label of 
the manufacturer. The label of the jobber or Contractor will not fufil! thi.s rec[uirement. 

3436. PAINTING. All piping run in or thru concrete, floor fill or tile floors shall be given one 
coat of acid-resisting paint having a bitunmstic base. Thi.s includes brass pipe in concrete floor fill. 
All exposed threads on galvanized pipe thiuout the building shall be given one coat of same acid- 
resisting paint. 

After specified teste (except smoko test) have been made, all exposed iron work, including piping 
(except that to be covered) shall be given two coate of lead and oil paint. Galvanized pipe shall 
be varnished before being painted. Unfinished brass pipe is to be painted same as iron work. 
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(All non-oonducting covering shall be given two coats of cold water paint, white or ligM colored. 
Pipe covering bands shall be placed alter paint is dry. 

PiniBbing tints shall be as directed by the Architect. Varioii.s colors to designate the different 
services (hot, cold, circulating, etc.) will be reriuired. 

3437. TESTS OF PLUMBING AND DRAINAGE SYSTEM. The entire system of soil, waste, 
drain, and vent piping, must he tested with water or air, as hereinafter described, and proved tight 
to the satisfaction of the Architect before the immediate connection is made to city sewer, trenches 
back filled or fixtures connected. Testing instniincnta must bo furnished by the Contractor. 

Testa mast be made with water, except when there is danger from freezing, when the test 
must be made with air. Wooden plugs are riot to be used in making the tests. The connections between 
the building and the city sewer and the drainage system below the basement floor are to be tested 
separately. 

34S8. WATER TESTS. The connection from building to the city sewer and the drainage 
system below basement floor arc each to he filled with water to top of a vertical section of pipe 
10 feel high, temporarily connected to the highest point on the lines to be tested, and the water 
allowed to stand at least 30 minutes for inspection, after which, if the lines prove tight, the water 
19 to be drawn off, immediate connection made with city sewer, and trenches back filled. 

The soil, waste, dram, and vent piping, must have the openings plugged where necessary and 
the piping system above basement floor filled with water to the top of vent pipes and allowed to 
stand at lea-sl ,30 minutes for inspection, after which, if the lines prove tight, the water is to be 
drawn off and the fixtures connected. Each vertical stack above basement floor with its branch waste 
and vent pipes may be tested separately by inserting plugs in the cleanouts at base of vertical in 
lieu of filling entire system in building with water. 

3430. SMOKE TESTS. After all fixtures have been permanently connected, a smoke test 
must be applied to the sanitary system, and the entire system proved tight, to the satisfaction of the 
Architect, when filled with smoke under pressure equal to 1 inch of water. The smoke must not be 
produced by chemical mixtures. 

3440. TEST OF WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM. At the completion of the work, the water supply 
.lyrtern must bo tested to a hydrostatic pressure of 100 pounds to the square inch. Any water piping 
run underground or in chases in walla or in any way concealed by a structural work must be tested 
to above prcs.surfi and proved tight before the trenches are back filled or pipes are concealed. 

3441. COST OF TESTS AND CERTIFICATE. Cost of tests to be borne by the Contractor, 
who must fuini^h the Owner with a certificate that the rociuired tests have been satisfactorily made. 

('t'rti/icatc muht bo countersigned by the Architect who will fonvard same to the Owner. 
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SECTION 3S. 

HEATING AND AIR-CONDITIONING 


Intlox. 


Paragraph Subject 

Paragraph Snhjecl 

3.601. 

Work Not Included. 

35X1. 

Blower. 

3502. 

Scope of the Work. 

3612. 

Motor. 

3603. 

Equipment. 

3613. 

Vent Pipe. 

3604. 

Shop Drawings. 

3614. 

Ducts. 

3505. 

Air Washer. 

3516. 

Kou-Conducting Covering. 

3506. 

Refrigerating Chamber. 

3516. 

Registers, Grilles and Ceiling Vents, 

3607. 

Furnace. 

3617. 

Painting. 

3508. 

Gas Furnace. 

3518. 

Co-operation. 

3609. 

Oil-burning Fkirnace. 

3519. 

Testing. 

3510. 

Coal-burning Furnace. 

3620. 

Guarantee. 

3601. 

WORK NOT INCLUDED. 




3. Electric connection to motors, which is specified under "Electrical Work,” Section 36 
of these specifications. 

b. All painting of apparatus or parts, (except as herein specified), which is included in 
“Painting and Finishing,” Section 31 of these specifications. 

c. All heat ducts and vents of concrete, brick or vitrified tile beneath concrete floors on earth 
fill, shown on plans, are included in the respective sections for this work. 

3602. SCOPE OF THE WORK. This specification shall include all labor, materials, equipment, 
tools and appliances required to complete all of the work indicated on the drawings and /or herein 
specified, consisting of air-washer, refrigerating chamber, furnace, blower, motors, ducts, grilles, 
registers, controls and all miscellaneous equipment necessary for the successful operation of the 
heating and air-conditioning plant. 

3G03. EQUIPMENT. The equipment furnished shall be of the best standard quality and grade, 
approved by the Architect, and manufactured or supplied within the regional vicinity by reputable 
manufacturers having installed Hatisfactority-operating equipment of the proposed respective classes 
for a period of not less tlinn two years prior to the comnxencement of work on the building under 
this contract. 

Within sixty day.s after receipt of notice to proceed the Contractor shall submit for approval of 
the Architect a complete list of the equipment he propo.ses to install in the work — (no consideration 
will be given to partial lists submitted from time to time) — giving the name and address of manu- 
facturer, size or capacity and, when required for proper identification, the trade name or catalog 
number, as follows: 

Size or Catalog No. 

Equipment Mnnufacturer Address Capacity or Trade Name 

Air Washer 

Refrigerator Coils 

Furnace 

Blower 

Motor 

Mechanical Stoker 

(If indicated on plans) 

Water Heater 

Water Storage Tank 

Should the Contractor fail to submit for approval within sixty days after receipt of notice to 
proceed, the list of equipment above set forth, or should the Contractor name equipment not of the 
quality and grade, or not strictly in accordance with these specifications, the Architect shall reject 
the unapproved equipment and shall .select a full line of equipment of the required quality and grade. 
Such selection shall be final and binding, and such equipment “elected by the Architect shall be used 
in the work. 

3504. SHOP DRAWINGS. Before proceeding with the installation of the above named equipment, 
this Contractor shall submit for the approval of the Architect shop drawings in triplicate for Air- 
Washer, Refrigerating Coils, and Furnace , and Mechanical Stoker if included in plana. The installa- 
tion of this equipment shall be in strict accordance \vith the approved manufacturers’ shop drawings 
and with the specifications. 

3506. AIR WASHER. The Air Washer shall be of the horizontal spray-head type, of capacity 
thoroughly to clean a complete change of air equal to the cubic contents of the building every 
twenty minutes. All piping to be of copper or of brass, standard iron-pipe sizes. Spray heads shall 
be of brass. Top, sides and baffles of washer chamber shall bo of hard sheet copper weighing not less 
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ihan 20 ounces pel- square loot, i-einforced with one-inch flanges or angles of the same material. 
Fastening-s shall bo copper rivets of the standard size Cor the material used. Where sheet copper joins 
sheet iron, the surface of the copper shall be sepparated from contact with the sheet iron by the 
interposition of a strip of sheet lead weigbing 0 pounds per square foot. In the rear of the spray 
lieadB in each section provide a Vi -inch thick plate glass window 12 inches high, 30 inches wide. 

iiottoni of washer chamber shall be semi-cylindrical in shape, of reinforced concrete, with smooth- 
troweled surface. Provide with electric motor and pump all of siiflicient capacity to cirenlate the water 
in the washing system at a pu'ssuie of not liuss than 40 pounds per square inch. Provide connection 
to the city water supply, with automatic inlet valve to replace as needed the water lost through ab- 
sorption by the air currmits pas .ing through the washer. Provide 3-inch pipe connection, complete 
with gate valve and trap, to sewer for eleaning. 

3500. REFRIGERATING CHAMBER. Refrigeratine; chamber shall be of capacity .sufficient to 
cool a complete chance of air equal to the cubic contents of the building from a temperature of 75 
degrees to ,'ifl detp-ees Fahrenheit every twenty minutes. Provide veirigeration coils with po.sitive- 
acting controls such that the "dew-point” or temperature of the air being conditioned may be varied 
from 40 degrees F. maximum to 30 degrees minimum. 

Refrigerant shail be ammonia gas, ethyl chloride or other effectively-acting material proposed by 
the manufacturer and approved by the Architect. Cooling chamber shall be provided with basin and 
all piping, valves, etc., necessary to collect the excess moisture precipitated from the conditioned air 
and to return to the v/ashing chamber. 

3507- FURNACE. Install where shown on plans, furnace of the type indicated, of capacity suf- 
ficient to heat a complete change of air equal to the cubic contents of the building from 30 degrees to 
70 degi-ees Fahrenheit every twenty minutes. Furnace and burner shall be equipped with full auto- 
matic control consisting of a room thermostat with 8-day clock and safety devices required by the 
National Hoard of Fire Undenwiters. Thermostat shall be located in the public reading room, clearly 
vi.sihle from the charging desk and not less than feet above the floor. A second thermostat, com- 
plete vrith automatic starting switch, shall be installed to control the action of the blower independ- 
ently of th*-' therm ost.atic control of the burners. All electrical connections shall bo made complete, and 
all wiring nm in conduit, by the F.leetrical Contractor. 

Piirnace shall bn completely incased With a 4-mch hard burned common brick Wall, laid in lime- 
coment mortar with joints neatly struck. 

3508. GAS FURNACE. Ga.s furnace, if required, shall be constructed with 16-gauge pure ingot 
sheet iron fireboxes, and provided with burners approved by the American Gas Association, pilot 
light, mixer, •!, valves and all miseelianoous parts and equipment necessary for successful operation. 

Prom branch left by Plumbing Contractor make gas connection to furmace in such manner that 
burners may be removed without disturbing ga.s lino. 

3509. OIL-BURNING FURNACE. Fuimish and in.stall where shown, if required by plan.?, oil- 
burnin'' furnace complete, with built-in oil burner and automatic control. Furnace and burner to be 
d(‘.'i"riated to binu 2‘'-de" ree to .H2-doi'ree naunie fuel oil; burner specially designed to be of the 
mechanical draft atnmixhig type to burn the oil in suspension, and to give guaranteed overall efficiency 
of not less tlum S5 per cent. 

Furnace -diall be constructed of heavy-nist-re.«iatiiig sheet steel, not less than ^4-incli in thickness, 
firi'box lined with l-iricU firebrick laid in fireclay mortar. 

Th'ovkle oil storage tank of size shov.m on drawing and located where shown on drawing. Shell 
of tank shall be of tank steel not less than .S/lC-inch thick, heads to be '%-inch thick, riveted and 
caulked or welded. Tank to be painted one coat of rod lead and oil at the factoi-y and one heavy coat 
of tar or asphaltum paint at tinie of erection. Top of tank shall be not less than 6 inches below lowest 
point of basement floor. Provide with fi-inch filler pipe and test pipe, 2-inch vent pipe and %-inch 
suction pipe. ^ Run \ent pipe to buildimr, and tei-minate with retum bend and screen. 
Oil i.uction pipe from tank to biirner .shall be all brass with brass fittings. All filling and 
vent piping .shall be extra heavv m-nught iron or steel with cast iron fittings. Vent, gauge and fill- 
ing pipe must be galvanized. All pipe openings in tank shall have heavy flanges riveted or welded to 
tank, tapped for screwed connections. Filling pipe shall be extended to grade and fitted with locking 
cap. water tighl.^ Filling and gauge pioe, and tank end of suction pipe, shall extend to -within 4 inches 
of the bottom of the tank. Runie)- end of suction pipe shall be provided -with gate valve, non-siphon 
valve, and strainer on .suction side of oil pump. 

Provide tank w-itli suitable gauging rod, graduated to indicate the number of barrels of oil in the 

tank. 


.lijlO. COAL-BURNING FURNACE. Fiimi.sb and in.stall where shown, if required by plans, 
coal-burning furnace complete with automatic control. Furnace shall he constructed of heavy rust-re- 
sisting sheet steel not less than -inch in thickness, or of heavy cast iron; firebox to he lined with 
4-jncn firebrick ]:iid_ in fireclay mortar. 

Provitle nujchanic.nl stoker of the type approved by the Architect, paragraph 3503 of this specifi- 
cation, installed in strict accordance -with manufacturer’s shop drawings and directions. 

g u slower, hurnish and install complete where shown on plans one multi-blade blower, 

ne!t driven, having a capacity of a complete change of air equal to the cubic contents of the building 
e-sr-ry t-wenty nuniitps, acamst ^j-iiich static pressure. Blower shall be full housed, horizontal dis- 
charge, and connected with canvas bellows joints to intake and furnace connection. Blower shall be 
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set on 2-inch wood frame iag'-boltod with expansion shields to floor, ^vith 1-inch layer of cork hetwepn 
wood base and blower base. Lag bolt to wood base. 

3C12. MOTOR. Furnish and install where shown on plans 220-volt, A. 0., single phase, liO-cycle 
motor, of manufacturer's rated capacity to operate the blower specified in the pi'cceding piirngraph. 
Connect to blower by one-ply endless tanned leather bolt of proper width. Set motor on 2-inch wood 
base lag-boltcd with expansion shield.s to floor, with 1-inch layer of cork betwroni motor and wood 
base. Lag-bolt motor to wood base. Motor proper shall he set on adjustable sliding mo belt may 
bo tightened if necessary. 

3513. VENT PIPE. Furnish and install IS-gauge rust-resisting .sheet steel vent i)ipe Irom fur- 
nace and make proper connection to flue. 

3514. DUCTS. Drawings indicate runs and sizes of ducts but run.s may be .slightly ehanged to 
meet existing conditions and overcome obstacle.s. All changes of direction .shall be made with long 
sweep tui'ns. 

Furnish and install sheet metal ducts as indicated of 26-gauge galvanized pur<‘ ingot .sheet iron, 
rigidly supporting the same with sheet metal straps of the same material, and malce proper connec- 
tions to register.^ and grilles. Where ducts terminate in register boxe.s they .shall bi' funnel .shaped, 
with length equal to the large.st dimension of the register box. Paint inside of duct.s at terminals pa.st 
the line of vision with two coats of dead black paint. Furni.sii and install gaivaiiizcd dampers in duct^ 
with operating quadrant on outside of duct so that flow of air may be regulated or cut off entirely 
if desired. 

Fresh air intake housing, where end of size shown on drawings, .shall be made of 22-gaugc: gal- 
vanized pure ingot sheet iron with Ik-inch by 1-inch angle iron braces and stays, rigidly supported. 

3515. NON-CONDUCTIVE COVERING. Cover all exposed metal top of furnace, vent pipe, and 
all exposed metal ducts with 14-inch ail-cell asbestos, tightly cemented in place. Ileinforce asbostots cov- 
ering on vent pipe and exposed duct.s with flat metal clamps or band.s, .spaced not over 15 inche.-i apart. 

3516. REGISTERS, GRILLES AND CEILING VENTS. Purni.sh and install registers, grilles, 
and ceiling vents where and of sizes indicated on plans. Supply and exhau.st grilles in reading room 
and stack room .shall be as detailed. Register.s in Librarian’s office, club room, re.st room and work 
room shall be plain square lattice design equipped With operating wheel and liandlc. Face.^ of grilles 
and registers shall have priming coat of light color applied at factory. Louver* of register* shall be 
painted dead black. Ceding vents, where required by plans, shall be provided with movable shutters 
as detailed to control rising currents of air. 

3617. PAINTING. All piping run in or through concrete, floor fill or tile floor, s, including 
brass pipe in floor fill shall be given one coat of acid re.si.sting paint having u bitumuitic basi'. All 
exposed threads of galvanized pipe throughout the buildin.g shall in: given oni* coat of tim same acid 
resisting paint. After the installation is completed tdl exposed iron work including piping (except tlmt 
which is to be covered) .shall be given two coats of lead and oil paint. Unfinished bra.i.H pipe i,-. to i)o 
painted same as iron work. 

All non-conducting covering shall be given two coats of cold water )>aii\t, whit' or light colored. 
Bands shall be placed after tlie paint is thoroly dry. Pinlshing tints .sliall l)e a.s directed Ity the 
Architect; various colors being required to dcsigiiaU' the <lifforent Hcrvioes. 

3618. CO-OPERATION. This Contractor shall work in harmony witii all oilier coiilractor.q lay- 
ing out chases, framing for ducts and registers, and installing heating ami air-conditioning .-.ystem so 
as not to delay the work of the other branche.s. 

3519. TESTING. This Contractor shall make a thorough teat of Uie eiUiiv plant to tile satis- 
faction of the Architect before turning over tlic installation as complete. 

3520. GUARANTEE. This Contractor shall furnish a written guarantee to tiie Board that the 
entire system as installed will properly condition and heat to the minimum temperature of 70 degrees 
Farenheit all air supplied to rooms having registers and grilles, and to keep the eomplete installation 
in repair and working condition for a period of one year h-om date of acceptanee, 
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SECTION 36. 
ELECTRICAL WORK. 
Index. 


Paragraph Subject 

Paragraph Subject 

3601. 

Scope of the Work. 

3613. 

Wall Switches and Plates. 

3602. 

Permits. 

3614. 

Base Receptacles and Plates. 

3603. 

Ordinances. 

3615. 

Cabinet and Panel Board. 

3604 

Materials and Workmanship. 

3616. 

Meter Board. 

3605. 

Excavating. 

3617. 

Externally Operated Switch. 

3606. 

Cutting and Repairing. 

3618. 

Public Telephone Conduit. 

3607. 

System. 

3619. 

Signaling System. 

3608. 

Service. 

3620. 

Electric Heating Control, 

3609. 

Conduit, 

3621, 

Electric Clock Outlets. 

3610. 

Wire. 

3622. 

Illuminated Lawn Signs. 

3611. 

Conduit and Wire Sizes. 

3623. 

Testing. 

3612, 

Outlet Boxes. 

3624. 

Guarantee. 

3601. 

SCOPE OF WORK. The work under 

this specification shall include: 


a. All electric light wiring and conduit lor same but without lighting fixtures. 

b. All electric power wiring and conduit for same. 

c. Public telephone conduit including service conduit from pole to main terminal box, and conduit 

to the two telephone stations in the building. 

d. Signaling system, including bell ringing transformer, push buttons, call buzzers, and electric con- 
trol lor basement furnace. 

c. All miscellaneous equipment such as panel board, meter loop, conduits, outlet boxes, switches, 

base receptacles. 

3602. PERMITS. The Contractor shall obtain at his own expense all necessary permits to 
carry on the work. Upon completion of the work he shall furnish the Architect with “Certificates of 
Inspection,” stating that the work has been inspected and accepted. 

3603. ORDINANCES. The Contractor shall comply with the rules of the State Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission and all local electrical ordinances, anything herein or on the drawings to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

3604. MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP All materials used upon the work shall be new and 
free from defects and shall be in strict accordance with the latest standard specifications of the Nation- 
al Electrical Manufacturer's Association and guaranteed in writing for a period of one year from date 
of final acceptance of the work, 

All work shall be performed by skilled mechanics only and any unsatisfactory work shall be cor- 
rected promptly and to the satisfaction of the Architect, 

3605. EXCAVATING. Tlie Contractor shall do all excavating necessary for the installation of 
his Work ,and shall backfill and thoroughly settle all such excavations and shall dispose of the surplus 
earth where directed. He shall also repair, to the satisfaction of the City authorities, any damage to 
sidewalk or street surfaces caused by him in the installation of this work. 

3606. CUTTING AND REPAIRING. The Contractor shall do all cutting and repairing of build- 
ing construction required for the installation of his work and all cutting and repairing of building con- 
struction required for the installation of his work. All such cutting and repairing shall be done in ac- 
cordance with the Architect’s instructions. 

3607. SYSTEM. For lighting and power, the system of distribution will be 220-110 volt, single 
phase, 3-wire, alternating current in the main service, feeders and branch circuits. The power wiring- 
will be 220-volt, single phase, alternating current, 50-cycle or 60-cycle according to the cycle of the 
current furnished by tlie local electric power company. 

3608. SERVICE. Service will be brought underground as shown on plot plan. For this service 
furnish and install galvanized wrought steel conduit of proper size to carry the electrical load of the 
building, to run from the position of the panel board under the floor and 2 feet below grade to the 
pole shown on plans, and up the pole to the bottom crossarm, ending in a Type FE conduit. 

Pull into tliis three No. 4 K.C.D.B. copper strands making connection to service switch at panel 
and allowing 3 feet to project thru the conduit on the pole. 

Insulate conduit where it is exposed up the pole, as required by City ordinance. 

3609. CONDUIT. All wires shall be installed in rigid iron conduit, with outlets, located ap- 
proximately as shown on the drawings. Conduit shall be carefully reamed at both ends of each length 
to insure a smooth wireway. Conduit run in the ground or under the building shall be assembled with 
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full red lead oinls, made water-tight and shall receive an additional protective coat of asphalt. 

All conduits shall be rigidly supported from the building- construction and shall be run concealed. 

3610. WIRE. All rubber covered wire shall be brought to the job in orig-inal packages, and shall 
be of the best grade. 

No mechanical means shall be used in pulling- in wire. Powdered .soap-stone must be the only lubri- 
cant used. Wires shall be tagged at outlet boxes and cabinets with linen tags with indelible markings 
for identifying the various circuits. 

3611. CONDUIT AND WIRE SIZES. Furnish and install conduit and wire of si'/.es as indicated 
on the drawings and under the key to indications and abbreviations, shown on drawings. 

3612. OUTLET BOXES. Outlet boxes for fixtures shall be galvanised 4-inch round or octagon 
type, equipped with plaster rings, fixture studs and covers whei-e necessary. They shall be .solidly sup- 
ported in position apart from the conduit running to them. Galvanized outlet boxes shall be u.sed in 
conjunction with all switch and receptacle outlets. 

Approximate locations of outlets are marked on the drawings. Oontiactoi-, however, shall check 
the measurement and in case of doubt consult the Architect as to exact locations, particularly in regard 
to brack outlets. 

3613. WALL SWITCHES AND PLATES. Approximate locations of wall switches are indicated 
on the drawings; exact location shall be designated by the Architect. Wall switches shall be of tumbler 
type. All switch plates shall be flni,shed in statuary bronze factory finish. 

3614. BASE RECEPTACLES AND PLATES. Approximate locations of base receptacles are in- 
dicated on the drawings. Exact locations and heights shall be designated by the Architect. One cap 
for each receptacle shall be furniahed by this Contractor and turned over to the Owner on the comple- 
tion of the job. Finish of plates shall be in statuary bronze. 

3616. CABINET AND PANEL BOARD. Cabinet at the panel board shall contain one 3 P.S.T., 
250'Volt fused switch for service of sufficient amperage to allow for 25% overload, and one 30-amperf; 
2 P.S.T., 2.50-voll fused switch for the power circuit to the fan motor. These shall be mounted below 
the panel board in the cabinet. Cabinet shall be constructed in a rigid nraimer, set flush with the wall 
surface and securely fastened to the wall. Doors and trim shall be made of No. 10 gauge steel and 
shall be of the door-within-a-door type. The large door shall be equipped with combination catch and 
lock with keyhole in center of knob; small door shall have catch only. Provide two keys for the 
cabinet. Cabinet shall be finished in dead black lacquer. All branch switches in the panel .shall be 
tumbler switches, of ,j0-ampere 25()-volt S.P. 

3616. METER BOARD. As .shown on plans, furnish and install one 12 in. by 16 in. by IVi in. 
O.P. motor board, painted with two coats of black enamel and .solidly secured to the wall. Run meter 
loop from SGi-viCG switch and bring out thru busheil openings from the top gutter of the cabinet, hr 
stall in glass faced cupboard, readable from outdoors. 

3617. EXTERNALLY OPERATED SWITCH. On the wall near the fan motor, us indicated on 
drawings, and 4 feet above Ihe floor, furnish and install one 30-amiH‘re, 220-volt., 2 P.S.T., fused safety 
switch. From the OO-ampere switch to the panel board cabinet run two No. 12 wires in tu inch conduit 
to this safety switch and make connections complete. Also run conduit and wire from owilch to 
motor and make connections complete and test out for proper rotation in co-operation with the Heat- 
ing Contractor. 

3018. PUBLIC TELEPHONE CONDUIT. On the basement wall, 6 feet above the floor level 
where indicated on drawin,gs, furnish and imstall one steel cabinet, of No. 12 gauge, 6x12 inches 
by 4 inches deep, having a hin.ged door with a spring catch. From thi.-) main terminal run a 1-inch ser- 
vice conduit underground to the neare.st telephone pole, clearing by at least 12 inches any electric ser- 
vice conduit. Run up pole approximately 12 feel, ending in a Type PE condulct as directed by the 
Telephone Plant Engineer, b'rmu the main terminal run a 9a -inch conduit to the telephone outlet at 
the charging- desk and from the inuiu terminal run a ^i-inch conduit to the telephone outlet in the Librar- 
ian's office as indicated on drawings. From the main tex-minal run %-inch conduit to the nearest water 
raain pipe; both terminals of this conduit to be accessible. 

On completion of the building conduits .shall be fi.shed thru, dried out and No. 14 iron pull wire 
shall be left in conduit for pulling- in telephone wire.s by the Telephone Company, This Conti-actor 
shall co-operate with the Telephone Company to make this installation .satisfactory and complete in 
every respect. 

3619. SIGNALING SYSTEM. lAirnish and install in thi; brnsement, supported on the wall 5 feet 
above the floor where indicated on dr.-ivving.-;, one 2.5-watt, bell ringin.g transformer contu“ctin.g the pri- 
mary cit-euit of the ti-an.sfornior to a circuit on the panel boai-d thru two No, 14 w'ire.'i_ in la-inch 
conduit, and connecting- the seconclary circuit to the push buttons and buzzers herein specified. Fur- 
nish and install at the charg'ing de.sk, as indicated on drawings and as directed by the Architect, one 
switch box plate with push buttons in switch box complete, and wired to control the buzzor.s shown on 
the plana. Furnish and install in the librarians office, where indicated, one flu.-h concealed buzzer 
in standard switch box complete, and in the basement and elsewhere as shown on plans, size No. 4 buz- 
zers. Wire shall be No, 16 fixture wire run concealed. This installation shall be complete and satis- 
factory in every respect. 
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S620. ELECTRIC HEATING CONTROL. Furnish and install under the direction of the Heating 
Contractor, all necessary wiring for the installation of one Electric Heat Regulator, one ilO-volt A.C. 
motor, and one “Mercoid” Furnace-stat. 

3G21. ELECTRIC CLOCK OUTLETS. Install, where shown on plans, outlets for electric clocks. 

3622. ILLUMINATED LAWN SIGN. Where shown on plans, furnish and install one outlet lo- 
cated approximately as indicated on plot plan and do all wiring for the same. This outlet shall consist 
of 100-watt weatherproof protective cover and shall be controlled by switch at main switch panel. 
Outlet at outlet end shall he a.s detailed on plan. Pull-box to be located in foundation outside of build- 
ing, if possible. 

3G23. TESTING. All wiling .shall be thoroly te.sted upon completion and before installation of 
fixtures, for shorts or giounds. This Contractor shall furnish all necessary apparatus for testing and 
shall make good all defects. Tc.sts shall be to the complete satisfaction of the Architect and shall be 
made in bis presence. After testing, all terminal joints shall be joined together and soldered and 
made ready for installation of fixtures. 

3624. GUARANTEE. A guarantee shall be furnished in writing by this Contractor for the work 
installed under this specification, agreeing to make good, repair or replace at his own cost and expense 
any defective work or material which may develop within one year from completion and approval of 
the work. 



SECTKON 37. 


I.HGHTING riXTURES. 


Encl^x. 


Paragl'aph 


Subject 


Paragraph Subject 


370E. Seopc of the Work. 3704. Material, Workmanship and Finish. 

3702. Genera!. 3705. Liftht Bulbs, 

3703. Co-Operation of Contractors. 370<). Tt'.sting, 


.3701. SCOPE OF THE WORK. The work to be performed shall include the de.signing, famish- 
ing of all tnaterial, fabricating, installing, connecting and testing of a .system of electric lighting fix- 
tures, complete, in accordance with these specifications and with the drawing.s to be furni.shcd by the 
lighting contractor and approved by the Board. 


3702. GENERAL. Each bidder shall prepare and submit his design Cor the layout, and for the 
individual lighting fixtures proposed, for the library de.signaied not to c'o,st in excos.s of the limit fixed 
by the Library Boai'd for the particular job. Lighting fixture.s shall conform, in de.sign and method of 
illumination, to the architecture and decoration of the building and intei-ior in which they are to be 
used. No metal, gilding or other opaque obscuration below a horizontal plane thru filament.s in semi- 
direct or direct type fixtures will be accepted or permitted. 

Where the ceiling is of a type and character that will permit the use of indh-ect or scini-indii’ccl 
illumination, fixtures may be designed and built to funii.sb this type of lighting. 

Where ceilings are of wood and open truss construction and arc lacking in necessary reflecting 
value, .serai-direct fixtures are to be used. Care must be exereisod to avoid all glare, contrasting bright- 
ness, and such other known defects, as will work against the eye comfort of the readers. High vaulted 
or barrelled ceilings, where indirect lighting is not economically possible, shall be equipped with semi- 
direct fixtures having enough upward light to dissipate shadows and dark .spots on the ceiling. High 
intensities on side walls above book shelves must be avoided. 

Care must be taken to avoid glare in lighting stacks. Where units are used for this purpose, 
shields must be provided to cut oif all glare. 

There must be no great contrast between the lighting fixtures and their surroundings, and surface 
brightness on any part must not exceed 3 candle-power per square inch. 

The use of a few high candle-power lamps in public reading rooms and offices, is desired where- 
ever possible rather than a large number of smaller lamps. Provide larger number of small-wattage 
fixture.^ in stacks. 


3708. CO-OPERATION OF CONTRACTORS. This Contractor shall co-operate with other con- 
tractors on the job, and shall notify the Architect in writing of defective work on the part of other 
contractors to which the work of this Contractor shall be attached. Failure so to notify the Architect 
will be a presumption that the work of other contractors contains no defects. 

3704. MATERIAL, WORKMANSHIP AND FINISH. Material used and workmanship thereon 
shall be the best of each kind possible to secure. 

Finish shall be in harmony with the interior finish of the building. 

3705. LIGHT BULBS. The Board will furnish to the Contractor all bulbs necessary to equip the 
building completely. For this purpose the Contractor will furnish the Architect well in advance of the 
completion of the work, a schedule showing the number and wattage of each kind of bulb required. 

3706. TESTING. After installing, and before issuance of final payment, the entire work shall 
he tested by the Contractor installing the same and approved by the Architect. No fixture shall show, 
by means of test, an intensity of light less than 8-foot candle power at any point covered by the parti- 
cular light, and at maximum distance from the light. 
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SECTION jfi. 

CORK CARPET AND LINOLEUM, 


In.'lex. 


Paragr.ipli 

t Subjocl 

Paragraph Subject 

3801. 

Scope, of Work. 

3800. Base. 

,T<S02. 

Floor Covering, 

3807. Cleaning. 

3803. 

Cement. 

3808. Payment. 

3804. 

Felt. 

3800. Guarantee. 

3805. 

Installation. 


3801. 

SCOPE OF WORK. 

The work shall consist of furnishing a 


oi- 


in thp heiL po.i.siblr' anti most 'vvorkmanlikr manner. 


3802. FLOOR COVERING. 

a. Linoleum floor covering shall he U. S. Government Standard Walton Process Battle.ship lino- 
leum. Color aliall be as stated in the notice inviting proposals. Thickne.ss shall be standard 14 -inch, 
nnle.ss otherwise stated in the notice inviting proposals. 

b. Cork Carpet .shall be o£ the highest grade material selected only from approved samples to be 
*;nhmhted by the bidder and of the color and thickness stated in the notice inviting proposals. 

Cork carpet shall be of Atnerioan manufacture, made from new ground cork and^ cork shavings, 
without the admixture of bin .swrjeping'.s, dirt, dust or other refuse, with a burlap backing of the best 
quality yarn, vvcll pre.s.sod and keyed into the cork. The cork carpet shall weigh not less that 6% 
lbs. per square yard. The burlap shall weigh not less than 8 oz. nor more than 11 ozs for 3t5 to 40 
inche'i. The cork I'aniet .diidl bis of now material and sufficiently elastic to bend oround a _2-inch dia- 
meter without rupture or cracking. The cork carpet mu.st he .shipped to the job in the original crates, 
which are to he removed at the job, the wrappons removed and the rolls allowed to stand on end 24 
hours before laying the carsjet. The name of the manufacturer, the weight and the grade of the ma- 
terial must he stamped on the buck of each roll. 

The. floor covering contractor shall submit with hts propo.sal two samples of the floor covering on 
which his proposal is ba.sed. These shall bear both the contractor’s and manufacturer’s names. After 
having been approved in writing by the Owner, one sample shall be retained by the Contractor and 
one by 1ho Owner for conrpavison with the material furnished and laid which shall be equal in every 
rc.spect. 

3, son. CEMENT. ’I'he cement used in scouring the floor covering to the floor shall he: 

a. Non-waterproof for cem(>ntina felt to underfloor and body of linoleum to fell. 

b. Waiev-proof for cementing seams and odge.s of linoleum or cork carpet. 

The cement must be shipped to the job in manufacturer’s original packa.gc and meet with the ap- 
proval of the Architect. 


3,«;0-t. FELT. Felt used between all wood floors and the floor covering shall be lb, builder’.s 
deadening felt and .shall bo one of the following hrand.s; Congo Lining, Bird’s Pelt, or approved 
equal. No felt will be used between floor covei’ing and concrete floor. 


3805. INSTALLATION, Only first quality material may be installed under these specifications. 
Material .generally known to the trade as “Second.s” will not be accepted. No linoleum shall be in- 
.stalled until the sub-floor,? are clean and smooth. Before commencing the work the Contractor shall 
inspect the underfloor and n.'-sure himself that it is in every way satisfactory and in accordance with 
the specification.'!. In the event that the underfloor is not suitable in every respect, the floor covering 
contractor .shall notify the Owner in writing, and .shall not proceed with the installation of the floor 
covering until such defect.? have been remedied. 

TTie floor covering contractor shall advise the Owner .sufficiently in advance so that a temper- 
ature of at least 70 degros.-i F. may bo .supplied and maintained in all rooms where floor coverings are 
to be installed and .shall not {u'oceed with thi.s- work unless this condition exists. 

Felt shall he .secured to wood underfloor.? with the approved non-water-proof cement. The cement 
shall he u.sed under the entire cnrfaep of the felt. The felt .shall be cut to fit accurately against the 
walls, pipes, floor outlet boxes and other permanent projections in the floor. The strips of felt shall 
he laid in the opposite direction to that of floor boards. All seams in the felt shall be carefully 
hutted, not Lipped. When the felt has been entirely cemented to the wood floor, it shall be thoroughly 
rolled with an ii’on roller to smootli out any air blisters and to secure proper adhesion. The roller 
shall be a,3 described below for use in rolling the floor covering. After the felt has been cemented 
and rolled, no attempt shall bo made to lay floor covering over'it for at least twelve hour.?. 

i oncretc floors shall bo damp-proofed as provided in Section 15 of these specifications under a 
separate contract. 

The floor covering shall bo rolled out and cut into lengths allowing sufficient additional for trim- 
ming at the ends of each strip. 
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Tlie floor covoring shall bo laid with the fewest possible uumber of seams. The use of small 
pieces, resulting in unnecessary seams, shall not be permitted. 

All seams shall be lapped (not butted) approximately % inch. 

The body of the floor covering shall then be secured with waterproof cement, to Ihii felt to within 
four to six inches of the SGam.s. Sufficient cement shall be applied to thoroughly key the bui'lap to 
the felt. 

The floor covering .shall theii immediately be rolled thoroughly with a roller, to smooth out any air 
blisters and to secure proper adhesion. The roller shall be made of independently weighted .sections, 
each section being not more than 1 2 inches long, and shall have sufficient weight to give not less than 
10 lbs. pressure per lineal inch of the surface contact with the floor. 

Whcro the floor covering has been lapped, seams shall be cut through both thieknoases on a 
straight even lino with a sharp knife so as to make a tight and practically invisilile joint. These edges 
must then be thoroughly cemented with waterproof cement and rolled with a roller of typo .specified, 
and weighted witli sand bags, bricks or other appropriate weight, s, for twonty-foui- hours. 

Floor coverings shall be laid under all wall shelving' and under all other furniture, from wall to 
opposite wall, and cut to J'lt accurately and snugly agaiii.st all walls, pipo.s', floor outlet boxes and 
other permanent projections in the floor. Floor covering shall not be cut around wall .shelving or other 
furniture except where .specifically dii'octod by the Architect. 

3806. BASE. 11a, se shall be uniformly 4 inches high, of the same matorial, color and thickness 
as the specified linoleum oi cork carpet for the jolt, iinle.s.s othorwi.se definitely .specified ohewhere in 
these specifications. Base .shall be applied by this Contractor, as part of thi.s contract, on all walks, 
except behind wall shelving, and on all furniture provided with base, shelving, etc. Where applied 
near edges of floor covering, the floor covering shall be beneath, and the base above. All base shall be 
finished off with a small, neat, w'ood cap mould, applied under a separate contract. 

3807. CLEANING. Upon completion of the work, the linoleum or cork carpet contractor shall 
clean all paste spots and streaks from the floor covering, and the floors of ,all surplus material, and 
leave them ready lor occupancy. 

3808. PAYMENT. Payment will be made on the basis of the total number of square yards of 
floor covering and the total number of lineal feet of linoluem or cork carpet base installed, measured in 
place at the completion of the job. 

3809. _ GUARANTEE. The linoleum or cork carpet contractor shall guarantee his work to the 
Owner against delects of material or workmanship for a period of three (8) years from date of accep- 
tance and shall, upon receipt of -wi'itten notice'from the Owner, make at his own expense, any repairs 
that may be necessary from any cause other than ordinary wear and tear, and shall furnish a surety 
bond in the full amount of the contract covering the performance of this guarantee. 
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SECTION 39. 

UNDERGROUND SPRINKLING SYSTEM, 
liuiex. 

Paragraph Subject Paragraph Subject 

3901. Scope of the Work. 3904. Method of Installation. 

3902. General. 3906. Guai-antee. 

3903. Materials 

3901. SCOPE OF THE WORK. The work shall include all necessary excavations and backfilling 
of trenches, the furnishing and laying of all piping, valves, sprinkler heads and any and all other neces- 
•sary materials and parts, and all labor and equipment required to install the sprinkler system com- 
plete and ready for operation in accordance with these specifications and with the plan submitted by 
each bidder with his proposal. 

3902. GENERAL. The bidder shall prepare and submit his design for the layout of his sprink- 
ler system for the Public Library designed in the “Notice Inviting Proposals,” showing the number, type 
and location of the sprinkler heads; varying sizes of pipe connecting the sprinkler heads with the 
meter; the size and location of the meter; the location of the cutoff valves for the different water 
lines, and all other such information as may be necessary for a thoro understanding of the location 
and operation of the various parts of this system. 

The bidder shall include in his bid for this work all labor and materials necessary for the complete 
installation of the system as outlined from the layout submitted as provided in the preceding paragraph. 

3903. MATERIALS. Sprinkler heads shall be of brass construction, of lock type to prevent re- 
moval by theft; sprinkler heads of any other material of equal durability and merit may be used if 
approved by the Owner before tlie contract is entered into. Sprinkler heads shall have a capacity 
of two and one-hall to three and one-half gallons per minute at a water pressure of twenty pounds. 
Sprinkler head.s must be supplied with not less than 3 inch nipples. 

Main shut-off valves shall be Crane or Jenkins gate valve or equal; one shut-off valve to each 
separate line. Shut-off valves shall bo protected by tile boxes. 

3904. METHOD OF INSTALLATION. This Contractor shall exercise due precaution in the in- 
stallation of pipes beneath walls and walks so as not to damage same. All excavation below walls 
and walks sliall be promptly back-filied and puddled. Walks or driveways must not be taken up, 
disturbed or damaged in any way. If it becomes necessary to team or carry materials across the wall 
and walks, the aanie aball be properly protected from damage. Any damage to such walls and walks 
by lliia Contractor shall be made good as his expense. 

The lawn .sprinkler sy.stem shall be installed, complete by this Contractor, immediately after the 
rough grading of the lawn shall have been performed and before the seeding of the lawn. 

All pipes .shall be new, standard weight brass or copper pipe of iron pipe sizes, scale-free thru- 
out and of the inside diameter on the plan submitted by the bidder. No I’un shall be less than % 
inch. All £itting.s .shall be heavy, rough, red brass. Reducing fittings shall be used wherever a re- 
duction in pipe size occurs. Bushings will not be permitted in any fitting of this system. 

All pipes shall be carefully reamed at the ends to remove the burrs due to cutting. Pipe and fit- 
tings are to be made up with cement applied only to the male threads. 

Cement, however, is to be used sparingly as all threading and pipe work must be done in a first 
class and workmanlike manner. 

As each section of piping is ready to be installed the pipe shall be up-ended and hammered free 
from dirt. As the pipe is installed in the ground the free ends shall ho protected from being filled with 
dirt. Each section of pipe shall be thoroughly flushed out before installing valves. Each section of 
piping shall be flushed out after connecting to control valves at least five minutes before installing 
the sprinkler heads. All pipe to be tested for leaks with control valve in place before section piping 
is connected to the valve. All back-filling shall be properly tamped and puddled so that the grade of 
the lawn will be preserved. Where proper tamping and puddling is not carried out this Contractor 
shall be required to refill and reset these areas at his own expense. 

Sprinkler heads in all cases shall be staggered, i. e. tlie heads in one line shall be spaced opposite 
the interval between heads in the line immediately adjacent on each side. 

After the lawn has been planted and the grovmd thoroughly seeded, this Contractor shall as a 
part of his work under thi.s agreement, make whatever adjustment of pipe valves or sprinkler heads 
necessary to bring thi.s system to the proper lever of the permanent grade. 

3905. GUARANTEE. This Contractor, as a part of this agreement, shall furnish a written 
guarantee against any dcfiactive materials or parts (except sprinkler heads which may be damaged by 
lawn mowers) and to make any adjustments; and sliall guarantee the proper operation of the system 
installed, all for a period of two years after the acceptance of the work. 
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SECTION 40. 
LANDSCAPING. 
Index. 


Paragraph Subject Paragraph Subject 

4001. Scope of the Work. 4005. Seeding Lawn. 

4002. General. 4006. Instructions. 

4003. Co-Operation. 4007. Guarantee. 

4004. Planting Shrubs and Trees. 

4001. SCOPE OF WORK. The work to be performed .shall include the griidiiiK, rough and fin- 
ished; leveling, raking, rolling and all other necessary preparation of those areas of the lot not oc- 
cupied by building or sidewalk; the planting of hlirubs and flowers a.M shown on the plan submitted by 
the huiider, as required in the succeeding paragraph; the seeding of the lawn accoiding to the speci- 
fications hereinafter set forth, and all other necessary work in connection Ihercwilh in order to secure 
a thoroughly satisfactory job of landscaping. 

4002. GENERAL. The bidder shall prepai'c and -submit his design for the layout of the land- 
scaping system proposed, to cost not in excess of the limit fixed for the particular job. 

4003. CO-OPERATION OF CONTRACTORS. This Contractor shall work with the contractor 
for the installation of the sprinkler system. The rough grading of the lawn shall be completed by 
the landscaping contractor. The sprinkler system shall then be installed complete by the sprinkler con- 
tractor. After the installation of the sprinkler system by the sprinkler contractor, then the grading, 
leveling, seeding of law and planting of shrubs and flower.s .shall he completed by the landscaping 
contractor. 

4004. PLANTING SHRUBS AND TREES. All hole,s for shrubs, large hushes, and trees, shall 
be of a radius at least one foot greater than the radius of the roots of the trees or shrub, and of suf- 
ficient depth as to provide free room for the roots without packing, doubling, or crowding when plant- 
ing. At the foot of each tree shall be imbedded vertically a glazed burned clay tile, not less than 
24 inches long, with bell just below surface of lawn to prevent interference with lawn mower. The 
bell shall be closed with an iron or wooden cap to fit, preventing the tile from filling up with dirt or 
rubbish. 

4005. SEEDING LAWN. Before seeding the lawn or planting the shrubbery and flowers a 
heavy coat of screened dairy fertilizer shall be applied. The lawn shall be seeded with a mixture of 
Kentucky Blue Grass and White Clover, half and half, sufficient to produce a heavy coat of grass 
on the lawn. 

4006. INSTRUCTIONS. Proper instructions shall be given by the successful bidder to the 
Gardener of the Library upon completion of his work as to the proper care of the lawns, shrubs 
and flowers. 

4007. GUARANTEE. The Contractor shall furnish the Library Board with a written guarantee 
to the effect that he will properly make good any defect or deficient areas discovered in his work within 
one year after the date of his final certificate caused by defective materials or workmanship furnished 
by him. This guarantee shall include the satisfactory replacement of all planting and lawns which 
are found to he dead or are not thriving by the end of the above described period. 
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SECTION 41. 
AGREEMENT. 


THIS AGRKEMENT, entered into by and between the City of 

State of hereinafter called the “OWNER,” represented by the duly constituted 

President and Secretary of its Library Board executing the Contract, and 


hereinafter called the “CONTRACTOR,” 

WITNESSETH; That for the consideration of 

Dollars, lawful money of the United States, the Contractor 

shall furni.sh all materials and labor and .shall perform all work required for the construction of a 
Public Library Building, complete. 


in strict accordance with all drawings, specifications. General Conditions of the Contract and other 
necessary documents herein referred to, included and hereby made a part of this agreement. The 
work shall commence within ten (10) days after receipt of written notice to proceed, and shall be com- 
pleted within calendar days after commencement of the work. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have executed this agi’eement , 


19 , at 

(City) 

(SEAL) THE CITY OP. 

By 

President, Library Board. 

In the presence of 

) 

(Witness) 


By. 


( state ) 
,, STATE OF 


Secretai-y, Library Board, 


) (SEAL) 

.) Contractor 


) 


(Witness) (Business Address) 

CERTIFICATE FOR CORPORATE CONTRACTOR. 

I, certify that I am the Secretary 

of the corporation named as Contractor herein; that. who 

signed this contract on behalf of the Contractor, was then of said 

corporation: that said contract was duly signed for and in behalf of said corporation by authority of 
its governing body, and is within the scope of its corporate powers. 


(Corporate) 
( Seal ) 


Secretary. 
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APPENDIX i: 

STANDARD SPFXIFiCAnONS 
FOR 

PUBLIC LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 

GENERAL INDEX 
Section Subject 

1 AdvciLsemont. 

2 I’t opo.Siil 

3 l/i.s) of lOt/iniHiionl 

4 Collusion Allidavil 

5 Kidder’s Bond. 

6 Performance Bond. 

7 tioTiornl Conditions. 

8 Wood Er|uipment. 

9 Steel Shelviiu* and Book Slades 

10 Agreement. 
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SECTION 1. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

SEALED PROPOSALS, adclrc.s.sed to the Secretary, Library Board, 

(Name of City) 

, plainly marked “Proposals for Equipment of Library 

(State) 

Building,” will be received until , ..M., - , 19 , and 

(hour) (day of week) (date) 

publicly opened at that place and time, for supplying ail equipment and furniture, and furnishing all 
labor and material for installing the .same, for a Public Library Building. 

Plans, specifications and all necessary infoi'mation may be secured from the above-named office 
upon deposit of a check in the amount of $.5.00, payable to the order of the President, Library Board, 

- , which 

(City) (State) 

will be refunded upon the prompt return of plans and specifications in good condition. 


Secretary. 

(City) (Sate) 

Date ,19 
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SECTION 2. 

P R OjP O S A L. 

(City) (State) 

19 

The Honorable, The Library Board, 

(City) (State) 

Gentlemen : 

In compliance with your Advertisement dated , 1!) , the undersigned hereby 

proposes to supply all equipment and furniture, UTid to furnish all material and labor necessary to 
install the same for a Public Library Building, comphste, 


in strict accordance with the drawings, apecilicatio ns. List of Equipment, General Conditions of the 
Agreement and all other necessary documents herein included, referred to and hereby made a part of 

this proposal, for the total sum of Dollars, ($ ). 

The undersigned agrees, upon receipt of written notice of acceptance of this proposal within ten 
(10) days after the date of opening the proposals as set forth in the above-mentioned Advertisement, 
to execute the required form of Agreement, Section 10 hereof, in accordance with the terms of this 
proposal as accepted, and to furnish Performance Bond, (Section 6 hereof,) with good, sufficient and 
acceptable surety or sureties for the faithful performance of the Agreement, within ten (10) days 
after the prescribed forms are presented for signature, and to complete the work within 
calendar days after receipt of written notice to proceed. 


(Business Address) 


INSTRUCTIONS. 

1. Bead carefully “General Conditions,” Section 7, before preparing pr’oposal. 

2. If bidder is a corporation, write state of incorporation under signature. 

3. If bidder is a partnership, give full names of all partners. 

4. This proposal will not be considered unless it is accompanied by “Bidder’s Bond,” (Section 5 
hereof,) or Certified Check or Cashier’s Check in amount not less than ten percent (10%) of the 
total amount of the above proposal. 

6. All signatures in proposal, bidder’s bond, etc., must agree exactly in every respect. 
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SECTION 3. 

LIST OF EQUIPMENT. 

ItoHj Pai'. Description Quantity Price 

No. No. 

301. DELIVERY ROOM. 

1 812 CharginsJ Desk — - 1 

2 806 Chairs, Swivel, 30 in., without Arms 3 

3 823 Glass Exhibit Cast! — 1 

4 827 Card Catalog Cabinet, with Leg Baso.se - 2 

5 821 Card Record Cabinet, with Leg Base 2 

6 825 Picture Collection Cabinet 1 

7 825 Pamphlet Filing Cabinet 1 

8 824 Magazine Indexes Table, — - 1 

9 820 Atlas and Dictionary Case 1 

10 830 Umbrella Piack 1 

11 811 Bulletin Board, 30 in. high, 4 ft. wide 1 

12 809 Book Trucks - 2 

13 807 Call Slip Tray.s 

14 808 Sorting Tray 1 

302. ADULT READING ROOM. 

16 813 Flat-top Desk, 34x55 in., 30 in. high 1 

16 806 Chair, Swivel, 18 in., without Arms 1 

17 810 Tables, ft. long, 30 in. high. 


19 806 Chairs, Windsor, 18 in. 


a u itt.^ vvit/iivuit/ Jtito.................................................................. 

21 819 Book Display Rack 1 

22 816 Bookcase with Glass Door.s to Lock 1 

23 814 Wall Shelving, (5 i't.-lO in. high, 12 in. wide, 3-ft. Sections 


25 814 Wall Shelving, 6 £t.-10 in. high, 8 in. wide, 3-ft. Sections 

26 822 Newspaper Rack, with Holders 1 

27 820 Magazine Rack, with Bulletin Board 1 

28 811 Bulletin Board, 30 in. high, 5 ft. wide 1 

303. JUVENILE ROOM. 

29 813 Flat-top Desk, 34x65 in., 30 in. high 1 

30 806 Chair, Swivel, 18 in., without Arms 1 


32 810 Tables, Round, 4 ft.-G in. diameter, 27 in. high 

33 817 Picture Book Table, ft. long 1 

34 806 Chairs, Windsor, 15 in, high 

36 806 Chairs, Side, 13 in. high, without Arms 

36 816 Book Case with Glass Doors to Lock 1 

37 Sly Book Display Rack 1 

38 826 Magazine Rack, with Bulletin Board 1 


40 814 Wall Shelving, 6 ft. high, 8 in. wide, 3-ft. Sections 

41 811 Bulletin Board, 27 in. high, 3 ft. 6 in. wide 1 

304. STACK ROOM. 

42 904 Wall Shelving, 6 ft.-lO in. high, 12 in. wide, 3-ft. Sections 


46 904 Double-Faced Shelving, G ft. 10 in, high, 24 in. wide, 3-ft. Sections. 

At* nriA TT.*, 1 .. /> JTj. h n. t . A « . J 


47 904 Double-Faced Shelving', 6 ft. 10 in high, IG in. wide. ’S-ft. 'Sections...r.!r.”..' 

30S. LIBRARIAN’S OFFICE. 

48 813 Flat-top De.sk, 34x55 in., 30 in. high, 1 

49 SOG Chair, Swivel, 18 in., without Arms 1 

50 806 Chairs, Side, IS in., without Arms.— 
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Dnseription 


Quantity Price 


item Par. 

No. No. 

51 829 Filing Cabinet, Office 1 

62 818 Typewriter Stand, Movable 1 

53 831 Wall Shelving, 5 ft. high, 10 in. deep, .S-ft. Sections 

.54 831 Cupboard, 5 ft. high, 10 in. deep, 3-ft. Sections 

30e. WORK ROOM. 

65 810 Table, ft. long, 30 in. high, with 2 drawers, to lock 1 

56 806 Chairs, Side, 18 in., without Arms..... — - - 

57 809 Book Trucks - - - 2 

307. CLUB ROOM. 

58 810 Table, ft. long, 30 in. high, with 2 drawers, to lock 1 

59 806 Chairs, Side, 18 in., without Arms 

60 816 Cupboards, 5 ft. highj 10 in. deep, 3-ft. Sections 

61 828 Hanging Map Ca.se, with Rollers..... 
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SECTION 4. 

COLLUSION AFFIDAVIT. 

401. AFFIDAVIT TO ACCOMPANY INDIVIDUAL OR FIRM BIDS. 
STATE OP-.- 
COUNTY OF 


duly sworn, depose and -say ; that he the person whose name 

signed to the foregoing proposal, Section 2 hereof ; that said proposal is genuine and that the same is 
not sham or collusive; that it is not made in the interest or in behalf of any person not therein named; 

that he ha not, directly or indirectly, Induced or solicited any other bidder to put 

in a .sham hid and ha not caused, induced or solicited any other person, firm or corporation to 

refrain from bidding; and that he ha not in any manner sought by collusion, to secure for 

mael an advantage over any other bidder. 

Subscribed to and sworn before me this 

day of , 19 


and 


-being 


Notary Public in and for the 

County of 

State of 

Note: All inombers of a firm, or company, must execute the above affidavit. 
402- AFFIDAVIT TO ACCOMPANY CORPORATION BIDS. 


STATE OP ) 

(. ss. 

COUNTY OF i 


the 

(Name of Officer) (Title) 

of the corporation v/hose name is signed and whose seal is attached to the hereto annexed proposal, 
having fir.st been duly sworn, depo.ses and says: That the said proposal is genuine and that the same is 
not sham or collusive; that it i.n not made in the interest or in behalf of any person not therein named; 
that ht .said i/idder ha.s not, diiv'ctly or indirectly, induced or solicited any other per.son, firm or cor- 
poration to refrain from bidding; and that it has not in any manner sought, by collusion, to secure for 
itself any advantage over any other bidder. 


(President, Secretary or other 
managing Officer) 

of the 

Subscribed to and sworn before me this (Corporation) 

day of , 19 


Notary Public in and for the 

County of 

State of- 

Note: The above affidavit must be made by the President, Secretary, or other managing Officer of 
the corporation submitting the hid. 
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SECTION S. 

BIDDER’S BOND. 

KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That we, 

as PRINCIPAL, and 


- as SURETY, are 

held and firmly bound unto the City of- , State of 

hereinafter called tho “OWNER,” in the penal sum of.... lioilara, 

lawful money of the United States, for the payment of which sum well and truly to be made, we bind 
ourselves, our heirs, executors, ndministrutora and .succeasor.s, jointly and severally, by these presents. 

THE CONDITION OP THIS OBLIGATION IS SUCH, that whereas tlu' Principal lia.s .submitted 

to the Owner a proposal, dated... — , tO , hc-reunto attached, proposing to enter into con- 

troct to supply all e(iuipmont and furniture, and furnish all labor and material for installing the same, 

for a Public Library Building at , ^ for the 

(Naiiu' of City) (State) 

total lump sum of Dollars. 

NOW THEREFORE, If said proposal is accepted by the 0\vuej-, and if the Principal .shall faith- 
fully enter into such proposed contract, and .shall well and truly perform all the reiiuirements, terms, 
conditions and covenants of the Adverti.soment, Collu.sion Affidavit, and General Conditions of the 
Contract preliminary and necessary to enter into such contract, and shall furnish Performance Bond 
adequate and acceptable unto said Ownoi', then thus obligation shall be void; otherwise they remain in 
full force and virtue. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, tho above-bounden partie.s have executed thi.s instrument under their 
several seals this day of iO , the name and corporate seal of each cor- 

porate party being hereunto affixed and those presents duly signed by its undersigned representative, 
pursuant to authority of its governing body. 


In presence of (SEAL) 



(Attest) 


(Individual Principal) 



(Address) 


(Address) 

(SEAL) 


(Attest) 


(Individual Principal) 



(Address) 


(Address) 

(SEAL) 


(Attest) 


(Individual Principal) 


(Corporate) 

( Seal ) 

(Address) 


(Address) 

(Corporate) 

( Seal ) 

By 

(Corporate Principal) 

By 

(Corporate Surety) 


(Name) 

(Title 

of Office) (Name) 

(Title of Office) 

(Business Address) 

Attest : 


Attest : 




CERTIFICATE AS TO CORPORATE PRINCIPAL. 


I, 



the 



of the corporation, named as Principal in the abovebond ; that - 

who signed the said bond on behalf of the Principal was then of said corpora- 

tion; that I know his signature, and his signature thei'eto is genuine; that said bond was duly signed, 
sealed and attested for and in behalf of said corporation by authority of its governing body. 

(Corporate) 
( Seal ) 


Secretary. 
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INSTRUCTIONS. 


1. The date of the bond must not be prior to the date of the instrument for which it is given. 

2. The signature of a witness, attesting the signature of each individual party to the bond, shall 
appear in the appropriate place. 

3. If the Principal or the Surety is a corporation, the name of the state in which incorporated 
shall he inserted in the appropriate place in the body of the bond, and said instrument shall be executed 
and attested under the corporate seal as indicated in the form. If the corporation has no corporate 
seal the fact shall be stated, in which case a scroll or adhesive seal shall appear in lieu thereof. 

4. The official character and authority of the person or persons executing the bond for the 
Principal, if a corporation, shall be certified by the Secretary or Assistant Secretary, according to the 
form attached thereto. In lieu of such certificate there may be attached to the bond copies of so much 
of the records of the corporation as will show the official character and authority of the officer sign- 
ing, duly certified by the Seeietaiy or Assistant Secretary, under corporate seal, to be true copies. 

B. All signatures in the bond shall be uniformly and exactly alike as the same signatures, re- 
spectively, in all other instruments for which the bond is given. 

0. If the Principals are partners, their individual names shall appear in the body of the bond, 
with the recital that they are partners composing a firm, naming it, and all members of the firm 
shall execute the bond as individuals. 
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SECTION 6. 

PERFORMANCE BOND. 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That we. 


as PRINCIPAL, and 


iis SURETY, are held 

and firmly bound unto the City ol , State of , 

hereinafter called the “OWNER,” in the penal .sum of 

; - Dollars, 

lawful money of the United States, for the payment of which sum well and truly to be made, we bind 
ourselves, our heir.s, executors, administrators and succe.M.sors, jointly and severally by these presents. 


THE CONDIITON OP THIS OBLIOATION IS SUCH, That whereas the Principal entered into a 
certain contract, hereto attached, with the Owner', dated , 19 , to supjily all equip- 

ment and furniture and to furnish all labor and material for installing the .same, complete, for a Public 

Library Building at - for the total lump smn of 

(Name of City) (State) 


Dollars. 


NOW THEREFORE, If the Principal .shall well and truly perform and fulfill .all the undertakings, 
terra, conditions, covenant.s and agreements during the original term of said contract and any exten- 
sions thereof that may bo gr-anted by the Owner, with or without notice to the Surety, and daring the 
life of any guaranty retjuired under the contract, and shall also well and truly perform and fulfill all 
the undertakings', terms', conditions, covenants and ag'reemont.s of any and all duly authorized modifica- 
tions of said contract that may hereafter be made, and the aggregate value of which said modifica- 
tions shall not exceed a total of twenty-five per centum of the value of the original contract; and shall 
promptly repair, restore, make good or replace any damage or defects arising or appearing in said 
contract due to defective workmanship or material for a period of two years after the final comple- 
tion and acceptance of .said contract, and any authorized extension or modification thereof, then this 
obligation shall be void; otherwise to remain in full force and virtue. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the above-bounden parties have executed this instrument under their 
several seals this day of , 19 , the name and corporate seal of each cor- 

porate party being hereto affixed and these presents duly signed by its undersigned representatives, 
pursuant to authority of its governing body. 

In presence of 

(SEAL) 


(Attest) 

(Individual Principal) 


(Address) 

(Address) 

(SEAL) 

(Attest) 

(Individual Principal) 


(Address) 

(Address) 

(SEAL) 

(Attest) 

(Individual Principal) 


(Address) 

(Address) 
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SECTION 7. 

GENERAI. CONDITIONS. 
Index. 


Paragraph Subject 

701 InlormatiQii for Biddei's. 

702 Definitions. 

703 Equipment Included. 

704 Samples to be Submitted. 
706 Cuts or Sketches. 

706 Price. 

707 Award ol Contract. 


Paragraph Subject 

708 Alterations. 

709 Infringement of Patent Eights, 

710 Duties of Contractor. 

711 Fabrication. 

712 Delivery. 

713 Guaranty. 

714 Payment. 


701. INFORMATION FOR BIDDERS. Proposal and List of Equipment in duplicate; Collusion 
Affidavit, and Bidder’s Bond, shall be made upon forms herein, Sections 2, 3, 4 and 5 of these specifi- 
cations. All blanks shall be completely filled out, and the Collusion Affidavit properly sworn to before 
a Notary Public or other officer legally authorized to administer oaths. These specifications, contain- 
ing the original copy each of the Proposal, List of Equipment, Collusion Affidavit and Bidder’s Bond, 
acceptable to the Board, in amount not less than ten (10) per cent of the amount of the proposal, as 
a guarantee that if the proposal Is accepted the bidder will enter into contract, shall be inclosed in a 
sealed envelope, marked on the outside “Proposal for Equipment of Library Building,” and name of 

the bidder, and delivered to the office of the Library Board, 

(City) 

, at or before the time set forth in the Advertisement. 

(State) 


The »ignature of the bidder occurring in all necetsary accompanying documents shall correspond ex- 
actly with the signature of the bidder on the proposal form. 'Phe duplicate copy each of the Proposal 
Form and the List of Equipment shall oe detached and retained by the bidder for his records. The 
bidder may substitute certified check, or cashier’s check, in amount not less than ten (10) per cent of 
the amount of the proposal, in lieu of Bidder’s Bond if he so desires. 


702. DEFINITIONS. The term “Owner” in these specifications refers to the City of 

State of 

The term “Library Board” refers to the representative of the Owner, duly and lawfully author- 
ized to enter into contract. 

The term “Contractor” refers to each and every conteactor engaged in any part of the work in 
these specifications. 


703. EQDIPMENT INCLUDED. This specification is intended to include everything necessary 
to complete, according to the List of Equipment, Section 3 of these specifications, and the separate 
Floor Plan furnished by the Library Board, aU fixed and movable equipment or other work called for 
or described herein. 


704. SAMPLES TO BE SUBMITTED. Each bidder shall deliver with his proposal to the office 
of the Library Board one unit of wall book shelving, 7 shelves high, including one paneled and fin- 
ished end and one intermediate upright, a sample piece or section of table top, a sample piece or sec- 
tion of table leg, a complete library table, a library reading room chair, a card catalogue cabinet and 
book tmek, as called for in the specifications. 

705. CUTS OR SKETCHES. Each bidder shaU submit with his proposal cuts or sketches of such 
articles of furniture as are specifically called for in the List of Equipment or in the specifications, and 
which furniture is also shown on the floor plan furnished by the Library Board to each bidder. 
Sketches will be sufficiently definite to show design, character and detail proposed to be furnished, 
and if accepted, the sketches ivill remain on file with the Board. Bidders may, at their option, submit 
with their proposals cuts or sketches of any or all other articles of furniture for which bids are re- 
quired by the Advertisement. 

70C. PRICE. Price is to be shown opposite each item on the duplicate List of Equipment, Sec- 
tion 3 of these specifications. 

j CONTRACT. In awarding this contract the general utility and appropriate- 

ness of design, the workmanship and materials observed in examining the samples as well as the 
ability and experience of each bidder adequately to perform the work of the contract, will be con- 
with the ainount of the bid. Each bidder shall be a financially responsible in- 
dividual, Iran or coiporation, having had not less than two years’ actual, successful experience in man- 
ufacturing and furnishing library equipment equal or similar to that specified in these specifications, 
advertising and letting of this contract, unless otherwise specified herein. Each bidder 
shall submit with his proposal a list of libraries or other institutions for which he has recently con- 
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stnicted or supplied equipment of tlie character specified hGi-ein. Any bidder contemplating the sub- 
letting of any part of the work, if awarded the contract, shall include with his proposal the name or 
names of firms which are to furnish articles on suh-contract, and the articles to be supplied by each 
firm. 


708. ALTERATIONS. The Owner reserves the right to make changes or to alter the dimen- 
sions and make such changes in the quantities of work or material as may by it bo deemed advisable 
without notice to the surety or sureties on the bond given to secure compliance with the contract, by- 
adding thereto or deducting therefrom at tire prices set forth in the List of Bqnipineni, Section 3 hereof; 
also to omit portions of the work shown on the floor plan, provided the estimated cost of such chang- 
es does not exceed twenty-live per cent (26%) of the total amount of the proposal. The Contractor 
will not be entitled to any payment or compensation for work thus omitted. 

709. INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS. The Contractor shall protect and keep 
the Owner harmless from all actions, judgments and decrees involving the infringement of patent 
rights, arising from the installation by the Contractor, or his suh-contractors, and shall pay all costs, 
outlays and expenses, including attorneys’ fees incurred by the Owner, in defense of any suits that 
may be brought for infringement of patents. 

710. DUTIES OF CONTRACTOR. The Contractor shall, at his own cost— 

a. Take all rea.sonablo precautions to protect hi.s work, and shall make good any damage 
caused to the building by his workmen, but be .shall not be responsible for damage caused to his work 
by other workmen or contractors. 

b. Lay out all work, and alone bo responsible for the correotne.ss of all dimensions, which 
must be carefully verified at the building. 

c. Clear and remove from the premises all dirt and surplus material at the completion of his 

work. 

711. FABRICATION. All work installed by this Contractor shall be fabricated, as nearly as 
possible, outside the building. 

712. DELIVERY. The equipment covered by this specification, and shown on the floor plan, is 
to be delivered, installed, and completed ready for use, subject to the approval of the Library Board 
or its authorized representatives. 

713. GUARANTY. The contractor must furnish satisfactory bond, on form provided in Section 
6 of these specifications, in amount not less than twenty-five per cent (26%) of the total amount of 
this contract, guaranteeing all work for a period of two years after the acceptance of the contract. 
Any waging, splitting, coming apart of veneers, or any other defects of any nature whatsoever oc- 
curring in that period must be made good by the Contractor, without cost to the Library Board, unless 
such defect is due to some exceptional cause and is clearly not due to inferior material or inferior con- 
struction methods used in the manufacture of this equipment. 

714. PAYMENT. Upon delivery and acceptance, by the Owner or the Owner’s authorized rep- 
resentative, of the equipment included in this contract, seventy-five per cent (75%) of the contract 
price shall become due and payable immediately to tihe Contractor. The final payment, being the re- 
maining twenty- five per cent (25%) of the contract price, shall be made thirty-five days after such 
delivery and acceptance. 
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SECTtON 8. 


WOOD EQUIPMENT. 


index. 


Paragraph 

Subject 

Paragraph 

Subject 

801 

Materials. 

817 

Picture Book Tables in .Juvenile Room. 

802 

Construction. 

818 

Moveable Typewriter Stand for Office. 

803 

Sanding. 

819 

Book Display Racks. 

804 

Finishing. 

820 

Atlas and Dictionary Case. 

806 

Hardware. 

821 

Card Record Cabinets. 

806 

Chairs. 

822 

Newspaper Rack with Holders. 

807 

Call Slip Trays. 

823 

Glass Exhibit Case. 

808 

Sorting Tray. 

824 

Magazine Indices Table. 

809 

Book Trucks. 

826 

Picture Collection and Pamphlet Filing 

810 

Tables. 


Cabinets. 

811 

Bulletin Boards. 

826 

Magazine Racks with Bulletin Board. 

812 

Charging Desk. 

827 

Card Catalog Cabinets on Leg Bases. 

818 

Flat-top Desks. 

828 

Hanging Map Case with Rollers. 

814. 

Wall Shelving and Double-Faced 

829 

Office Piling Cabinet. 


Shelving. 

830 

Umbrella Rack. 

816 

Book Cases with Glass Doors to Lock. 

881 

Cupboards and Wall Shelving in 

816 

Cupboards in Club Room. 


Librarian’s Office. 


801, MATERIALS. The Contractor shall provide for the above work woods of various kinds, 
selected from old, thoioly air-dried seasoned stock, free from all imperfections, and perfectly kiln dried 
to a moisture content not to exceed five per cent (5%) moisture. All such kiln dried material must 
he allowed to cool gradually before being cut and must be kept in a uniformly dry atmosphere during 
the entire progress of the work. 

Each bidder is required to submit in writing aconcise description of the method used in drying all 
woods used. The Owner reserves the right to have all material tested lor moisture content, at the 
kiln or in the shop, and all material not conforming to the specifications will he rejected. 

All exterior finished surfaces shall be constructed of selected Eastern American quarter- 
sawn white oak, the grain selected for uniformity of color, texture and fl^re. All oak shall he select- 
ed Eastern American, altho such description may not appear, in describing every item. All oak 
veneers shall be sawn, no veneer being less than 1/20 inch, nor more than 1/16 inch, in thickness. 

All iinexpnsed woods used in the construction of the work shall he thoroly seasoned, kiln dried 
white pine, poplar, or white cedar, except as may be hereinafter specified. 

The materials for finishing shall be the best of their respective kinds. Shellacs shall he cut or 
thinned with alcohol. Water stain shall be the Bridgeport Wood Finishing Company’s or equal. 

802. CONSTRUCTION. All cabinet work shall he framed and constructed in the most approved 
and .substantial manner known to the cabinet maker’s trade. All mouldings shall be sharply cut and 
perfectly mitred at the corners. 

All large panels shall he built 3- or 5-ply construction with chestnut, white pine, butternut, birch 
or similar wood cores thoroly air-dried and seasoned, free from knots, shrinks, and checks, and put in 
with the best grade of glues. Framework shall have mortise and tenon joints perfectly gdued. Mitres 
where necessary shall be doweled or splined and thoroly glued. 

All panel work shall be blind mortised. All panels shall be grooved into stiles and rails, and have 
sufficient allowance for expansion. 

All veneered work shall have laminated old soft wood cores, thoroly kiln dried, seasoned and put 
in with the best of glue._ All veneering shall also he secured to the cores with best quality of glue. 
AU joints between the pieces of veneering forming’ single panels or surfaces shall he perfect hair-line 
joints showing the lines of such jointure only by the grain of the wood. Exposed end wood will not 
be permissible on any of the table or desk tops. 

80.3. SANDING. All material of every description shall be thoroly hand-smoothed and thoroly 
hand sandpapered to remove all traces of machine or mill marks. This work will be done so as not to 
destroy the sharp edges or mar tlie chpacter of the detail in any particular. All flat surfaces shall be 
scraped and sandpapered with the grain of the wood to a perfectly even and smooth surface before 
finishing. Work showing cross-sanding will not be acceptable. If panels and flat members are run 
thru the sandpapering machine they shall afterwards he hand-scraped and hand-sandpapered before 
finishing. 

S04. FINISHING 

a Sample of Finish! Sample of finish proposed to he used shall be furnished by this Con- 
tractor for approval by the Owner. When approed, the sample shall he cut in half, one half of the 
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approved sample being retained by this Uonlractor and the other by the Owner for romparlsou when, 
the job is completed. 

b. Staining. All exposed wood shall be stained a color desired by the Owner. Special color 
of finish required. 

c. Filling. After the stain has been applied prepare the wood for filling’ by sanding- down 
the grain thoroly and clean surface of all dust or diit. All work shall be filled widi the very beat 
filler to obtain the shade or color desired by the Owner or its repre.sentatives. After the filler has 
dried sufficiently, it shall be thoroly rubbed into the wood to fill all pores and wiped oil, (■■.u'e being 
taken to see that all corners and angles are wiped out perfectly clean. Any difference in color of 
the wood shall be corieeted by carefully retouching. 

The work after being filled will stand until the filler is thoroly hard, when it shall bo given one 
coat of pure alcohol shellac, or the Grand Rapids Varnish Company’s “Michalac,” or ei|nal. When 
this shellac is thoroly dry, all parts of the work shall be sandpapered to a perfectly smooth surface. 
Best grade varnish may be u.sod in place of shellac, 

d. Varniiihing. All work shall be carefully dusted before the varnish is applied The var- 
nish shall be applied, as far as po.ssible, with woodwork in horizontal po.sition. The liri,t and second 
coals of varnish shall be rubbed to an even .surface, thoroly smoothed, before applying the last coat, 
and each coat shall be given sufficient time to harden before the next is applied. Varnish shall be 
spar varnish or equal. 

The finish coal shall be thoroly rubbed down with pumice .stone and oil to an even, dull, fiat egg- 
shell surface al'tei- which it sliall be thoroly cleaned and wiped oif, removing all traces of oil and 
pumice stone from the work, fi’lic final coat of varnish shall be allowed sufficient time to harden, 
so that the oil rubbing can be done without causing lumping or marking of vanii.ih due to heating, 
and all mbbing will be uniform so tliat all pai’ts shall have the same .surface and transparency. 

e. Retouching. After being' sot in place, the woodwork will be carefully gone over and 
cleaned and touched up at the joint.s and surface where necessary. 

805. HARDWARE. The Contractor for this work shall furnish all the necessary hardware for 
the completion of his work. AU hardware must be of the best of its kind of genuine cast bronze, finished 
to correspond with the hardware of the building, unless otherwise approved by the Board or its rep- 
resentatives. All hardware must be the best Yale and Towne or the Corbin make. All locks shall be 
furnished with the same key number thruout this contract, except for umbrella rack, paragraph 830, 

806. CHAIRS. All chairs shall be of designs to harmonize with the general character of the 
other furniture of the Library, and finished the same as other furniture. All chairs shall be saddle 
seat design. All leg design chairs, except Windsor chairs shall he fitted with at least two cross rails 
underneath for hat rack. Adult Windsor chairs shall be Derby No. 6695 or approved equal. Chil- 
dren’s chairs shall be specially made, and not adult chairs with legs sawed off. 

Juvenile library chairs shall be of the same type and design as adult chairs, but must bo of the 
correct respective size for children, as to height of back, depth and width of seat, width of back and 
height of seat from the floor corresponding to the different heights of the children’s tables specified. 
Heights of chairs in Juvenile Room shall be as specified in Section 3, “List of Equipment.’’ All chairs 
shall be made of selected Eastern American quarter-sawn white oak; all joints shall be properly framed, 
glued and screwed, legs to be substantially braced. All chair seats shall be supported on substantial 
full box frames made up of about % x2-in. stock, thoroly screwed and glued together, with four corner 
blocks glued and screwed to the frame. All chairs of leg design shall be fitted with “Drake” metal 
and rubber glides, or equal, on bottom of chair legs, of diameter not less than the diameter of the 
bottom of the chair leg such that will not split the edges of legs. All swivel chairs shall be equipped 
with casters “Perfect” No. 50-D. 

Each bidder shall submit with his bid a sample library chair showing design, construction, work- 
manship, and finish, that he proposes to furnish. All chairs furnished to be equal to sample submitted. 

807. CALL SLIP TRAYS. Gall slip trays shall be constructed of selected quarter-sawn white 
oak, capacity about 200 to 300 small slips, with felt on tray bottoms. (This item is not usually shown 
on floor plan.) 

808. SORTING TRAY. Sorting tray shall be constructed of selected quarter-sawn white oak. 
Outside dimensions about 2% inches high, 6% inches wide, 8l/p^ inches long, for cards 3 inches high 
by 5 inches wide, with four partitions crosswise, making five compartments, each about 1% inches 
front to back. (This item is not usually sho-vm on the floor plan.) 

809. BOOK TRUCKS. Body of book trucks shall be 30 inches long, three shelves high and con- 
structed of solid selected quarter-sawn white oak of design to harmonize with other furniture and con- 
structed in a workmanlike manner. Wheels to be equipped with rubber tires or approved fibre or 
fabric tires. One swivel wheel shall be placed at each end of the truck and two fixed wheels in the 
center of truck; the two swivel wheels shall have ball-'bearing swivels. All four wheels shall have 
ball-bearing or roller bearing- axles and shall be about 6 inches in diameter. Submit samples of book 
truck with hid, if available; if not, a detailed drawing or a photograph of the book ti-uck proposed to 
be supplied shall accompany the proposal. 

810. TABLES. Tops of all library tables shall have cores built up in strips of old, air-dried 
and thoroly kiln-dried white pine, birch or best grade core chestnut. The top and all exposed surfaces 
of the tables shall be veneered -with the most carefully selected quarter-sawn Eastern American white 



oak veneer, selected for matching of the figure and grain. Tops shall be 0-ply. lilaoh top sliall be 
made from veneer of the .same Hitch to insure a perfect match of texture, figure and color. Edges of 
tables shall be of selected solid quarter-.sawn white oak securely joined to the core and veneers. No 
exposed end wood or edge wood will be permissible in the table tops. The greatest care and skill known 
must be used in the construction and materials of all table tops. 

Table tops of all tables shall be not less than 1-7 /16-inch in thickness at any point. Tables in 
Adult Room shall be 30 inches high. Tables In Juvenile Room shall be of heights specified in Sec- 
tion 3, “List of Equipment.” 

Particular attention must be given to knee siiace between top of chairs for all children’s tables, 
and underside of apron to which leg.s are fastened, to see that sufficient knee space has been provided. 
Legs shall be substantially attached to rails of tables. Aprons of rectangular tables shall be about 
ys-inch in thickness solid quarter-sawn oak. 

Cast bronze sockets or feet shall be fitted over the ends of all tabic legs. The sockets shall be 
about 2 inches high from floor to top of socket. Sockets shall be designed so as not to make a depre.s- 
sion in linoleum. 

All legs of tables .shall be built up on solid soft wood cores properly taiJered, and constructed 
in the best manner possible, and show quarter-sawn Eastern American white oak faced on all four- 
sides. All tops must be securely fastened to frame or legs of tables in a most approved manner. 

Linoleum top on table in Work Room shall be not less than full 14 -inch in thickness and shall be 
treated to prevent ab.sorption of dirt and ink stains. Provide two drawers with locks in Work Room 
and in table for Club Room. 

Each bidder shall submit with his bid a full thickness, good-sized sample section or piece of table 
top he proposes to furnish, showing the oak veneer, and the con.struction of the core ends and sides 
of the table top; also a sample piece or section of table leg showing construction. In addition to sample 
piece or section of table top, each bidder .shall submit with his bid a sample table, complete, upon 
which his bid is based. 


811. BULLETIN BOARD. The wail bulletin boards shall have frames constructed of selected 
Eastern American quarter-sawn white oak, corners mortised and tenoned together, with butternut, 
white wood or other suitable wood back securely fastened to the oak frames. Panel shall be covered 
with light bro-wn or tan cork linoleum %-inch in thickness, securely glued to the panels which must be 
carefully constructed so they will not warp. 


812. CHARGING DESK. Charging desk front, sides and exposed ends of wings shall be 
paneled. All panels must he thoroly framed together -with mortise and tenon joints, thoroly glued; 
frame work to be of perfectly matched and carefully selected Eastern American quarter-sawn white 
oak. All panels shall be 3-ply, with cores of chestnut, white pine, butternut, birch or other suitable 
wood, cross-banded with 1/20 inch veneer and faced on both sides -with quarter-sawn white oak veneer. 
The front of the panel shall be carefully selected for beauty and uniformity of color and texture. The 
back of the panel to be faced with quarter-sawn white oak veneer of same thickness as the face, but 
not necessarily of selected wood. The greatest care and skill known must be used in construction and 
material of charging desk top. All exposed work at back of desk to he of selected Eastern American 
quarter-sawn white oak, and to be finished in the same manner and as well as the front of the desk. 

Furniture contractor shall provide and install a battleship linoleum base for mop hoard approxi- 
mately (j inches high, having an oak cap along the entire outside front, sides and across the two 
rear ends of desk. Battleship linoleum base shall be the same thickness and color as used for floor 
covering in this building. 

Top of desk to have 12 slots approximately 6 inches wide by %-inch deep cut thru it so that 
book checks can be dropped into dra-wers below. Linoleum top to be neatly fitted ai-ound holes. 

Charging desk shall he 39 inches high from floor to top of desk. The 3 front wings shall be 
24 inches deep front to back across the top. The two rear wings shall be 21 inches deep front to 
back across the top. Clear space inside desk to be 13 ft,-3 in. deep by 6 ft. deep. 

Top of charging desk shall have cores built up in strips of old, air-dried' and thoroly kiln-dried 
white pine, birch or bo.st grade chestnut 5-ply construction. Core strips shall be tongue grooved and 
glued together, allowed to stand until thoroly dried and shall then be straightened and placed until 
perfectly true and even m thickness. AU edge joints or butt joints, where such joints are necessary, 
shall be clo.-sely doweled or tongme grooved together. Top of desk shall be covered with battleship lino- 
leum of a color to be selected, 3/16-inch thickness. The top surface of the battleship linoleum shall 
be specially treated to prevent absorption of dirt and ink stains. The battleship linoleum top shall be 
securely glued to the top of the char-ging desk. All edges of desk top shaU be banded with selected 
quarter-sawn white oak strips not less th-an %-inch in thickness. The battleship linoleum top shall be 
set m flush with the edge of oak banding. Charging desk top shall be not less than I 14 inches in thick- 
ness at any point. 


When behind the charpng desk facing front, the left rear wing to have one box drawer approxi- 
mately 61/2 niches high by 19 ,2 inches wide by 16 inches deep inside measurement, fitted -with Yale 
lock. Below to be an open shell compartment, approximately 20 inches -wide, 25% inches high, and 
full dept of dess, front to hack. Pitted with one adjustable and one base shelf. The shelf shall be 
adjustable every inch m height. Toe space below. To the right, directly under desk top, put in one 
drawer, on I’oiler bearing extension slides, having sides 4 inches high, with crosswise and 
lengthwise removable partitions naalang 15 compartments each 5% inches high, inches wide by 3 
m^es deep. Drawer to be approximately 13^ iiidies wide by ISIA inches deep, inside measurement. 
Directly to the right of the supplies drawer, and dh-ectly under the desk top, shall be a plain box 
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drawer approximately S% inches higli, 21 inches wide hr 151/,, inciies dean indde ^ 

contain 2 removable trays lor cards 3 inches wide hy 5 inches VavR and two removtble te;y 3 Im carS 
6 inches wide by 3 inches hi^h each tivny fitted with hand holes and tollowera. Boneatli the aW 
two drawers shall be an open shelf compartment approximately 34 inches wide Iiy 24 inches hi<.h and 
Inl depth of desk front to back. This compartment to have one shelf ad iiistaWc every inch in lielcht 
and one base shelf. Too space below base .shelf. ' 

nnw corner of desk to coii.sisl of open shelf compartment approximately 18 inches wide 
321/, inches high by full depth of counter front to back, fitted with one .shelf on adjustable l-incli 
centers. Base shelf cut out for waste basket Toe space below. Eight front corner same as left front 
corner. 


. light of lett front corner directly beneath the desk top put in one drawer approximately 

16 inches wide by 5% incho.s high by 21% inches deep inside. One side of drawer to be fitted 
with removable partition.s to make 6 compartments 7 inches wide hy 5% inches high by 21I> deep clear. 
These compartments located beneath slots in counter top and to take hoolc checks dropped thru slots’ 
balance of drawer for storage space. 

Below this drawer provide 5 openings 3-% inches high hy 3 inehc-s wide, four oppningp 5 in- 
ches deep, one opening 10 inches deep. Below openings one open compartment containing one 
adju.stable shelf, 

To the right of the book check drawer, below top provide one pencil drawer full width of opening, 
drawer 3 inches high in clear and full depth. Pit with pencil trays. Knee space compartment below 
to have one adjustable knee .space shelf 10 inches deep and one adjustable foor rest rubber covered. 

To the right of knee space beneath top draw put in one cash drawer approximately 17 inches 
wide, 4% inches high by 21% inches deep inside on roller bearing slides, fitted with 6 coin bowls at 
front and two compartments for currency placed end to end directly back of coin howls and a re- 
movable partition 4 inches from hack of drawer. In the same compartment and to right of cash 
drawer, provide 1 hook che&K drawer same as in previous compartment except only 8 inches inside. 
Below to be open compartment fitted with 1 adjustable shelf and base shelf. Toe space below. 

Eight wing to contain open shelf compartment approximately 20 inches wide by 32 inches high 
and full depth of counter with 2 adjustable shelves and base shelf, toe space below. End section 
in right wing to be made with top cut out providing typewidter space 9 inches high and full width and 
depth. Below this one box drawer approximately 3 inches high by 31 inches wide, by full depth of 
counter. _ Space below open for knee space. 

Special steel charging truck required to hold the charging trays for use at the 

Public Library. 

This truck to be made with posts of 1 inch round tube reinforced both way.s, mounted on 6 inch 
swivel hall bearing casters with rubber tired wheels, steel top, fitted with stops to hold twelve sloping 
tin trays divided into 12 oompaitments in depth, for wards 2 inches wide by 5 inches high. Steel base 
1,0 be provided ■with steel sliding shelf on left hand side projecting- 16 inches when full extended. Base 
to be adjustable in height. 

Steel base to be finished olive green of approved shade. 

Bidders^ shall submit a sketch of charging desk showing front and interior details with proposal. 
Sketch showing- all details of charging desk shall be approved by Librarian before being manufactured. 


813. FLAT TOP DESKS. Plat top desks approximately 34 inches x 55 inches for attendant in 
Adult Eeading Eoom, Juvenile Eoom, and Librarian’s office shall be consti-ucted of .selected Eastern 
American quarter-sawn white oak. Tops shall be of 5-ply construction showing quarter-sawn oak on 
all edges and of design, construction, workmanship and finish to harmonise with the other library fur- 
niture, with quarter-sawn oak showing- on all four sides of each leg. Desks shall be fitted with three 
drawers on one aide of knee space, one pen tray drawer above knee space; other side of knee space 
shall have one drawer at top and one vertical legal drawer below. 

Desks shall be provided with locks. 

Bronze sockets on end of desk legs shall match the general hardware. 

All desks shall have back panels closing- the backs. 


, ,814. WALL SHELVING AND DOUBLE-FACED SHELVING. All high and low back shelving 
shall be built to accurate measurements taken at the building- hy this Contractor. It must he built to 
fit Psi^fisctly, where it connects with walls and columns, and at all windo-w and door openings. Depth 
of shelves shall be in accordance with floor plan or list of items. The wall shelving in the Adult Read- 
mg Room,_ all wall and double-faced shelving in Stack Eoom, and wall shelving in Work Room, shall 
be approximately 6 feet 10 inches high. The high wall shelving is to have six adjustable shelves and 
one base shelf, making seven shelves high in all. The wall shelving in the Juvenile Eoom shall be ap- 
proiamately 5 feet hi.gh, and have four adjustable shelves and one base shelf, making five shelves high 
in all. One unit of 12-inch shelving- in Adult Reading Room, as and if indicated on plan, for Bound 
Music laid flat, shall have sixteen adjustable and one base shelf, making 17 shelves in all. 
sh 1 fillers shall have tops of same material as tops of adjacent shelving and finished same as 


.Ml exposed parts of the wall and double-faced shel-ving shall be constructed of selected Eastern 
American quarter-sa-wn oak. All intermediate uprights shall be of white oak not less that IS/lfi inch 
in tniclmess. Ine several exposed ends of wall and double-faced shelving shall he selected qnarter- 
^ approximately 1-3^16 inches in thickness, and constructed with simple moulded panels. 
All shelving- shall be built on a knock down” principle, in sections or units, each approximately 3 
feet wide on centers between uprights. Tops of shelving shall have a flat front surface, high enough 
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to allow for case labels if same are desired. All shelves shall be oalc _ faced, consh-ucled of white 
pine, poplar, white cedar or similar wood, and to bo not less than 13/16 inch in thickness. Shelves 
shall he recessed for metal pins and self adjustment._ Device or pin used for shelf adjustment shall be 
submitted to the Librarian for approval, before being installed. All tops and bases must be securely 
fastened to uprights at top and bottom. The tops of all high shelving approximately 6 feet 10 inches 
high shall he of oak and finished on the under side, and the tops of all low shelving approximately 5 
feet high shall he quarter-sawn oak and finished on the top side. All uprights shall be bored and 
fitted with pins for 1 inch vertical adjustment of shelves Holes in uprights must not be bored more 
than %-inch in depth, the holes on opposite sides ol the inner uprights being- offset at least 1 / 2 -inch. 

Front or face of all bases of wall and double-faced book shelving shall be of the same height as 
the base of the building, constructed of soft wood, to which will be attached linoleum or similar base 
by another contractor. All uprights of shelving and glass door bookcases shall have bases cut flush 
with face for attaching linoleum or base for mop board and oak moulding by another contractor. 

This Contractor shall provide openings in face of bases of book shelving where indicated on floor 
plan to receive louvn-es for heating and air conditioning systems, installed by the heating- contractor. 
Approximate louvres sho-wn on floor plan should be checked for exact locations by this Contractor, to 
insure that satisfactory provision has been made in bases of shelving to receive louvres. See para- 
graph 704 regarding sample required to be submitted. 

815. BOOKCASES WITH GLASS DOORS TO LOCK. Bookcases with clear glass door.s to lock 
■will he provided, if and where shown on floor plans, keyed, and constructed similar to wall shelving ex- 
cept to have substantial wood backs, the inside of which shall be finished to match the oak. Bookcase 
approximately 6 feet high in Juvenile Room to have 4 adjustable and 1 base shelf, making- 5 shelves 
in all. Tops to he constructed of oak and finished. 

Bookcase approximately 6 feet 10 inches in Adult Reading Room shall have 6 adjustable shelves, 
and 1 base shelf, making 7 shelves higli in all. Bases of bookcases shall bo made similar to wall 
shelving bases to receive linoleum base and cap moulding, both to he furnished and installed by another 
contractor. 

Bookcases shall he approximately 12 inches deep outside front to back and approximately 10 in- 
ches deep inside front to back. 

816. CUPBOARDS IN CLUB ROOM. Provide paneled double door cupboards to lock in Club 
Room if and as shown on floor plan. Cupboards shall be constructed similar to wall book shelving. 
Cupboards to he approximately 6 feet high by 10 inches deep outside front to back. Provide 4 shelves 
adjustable every inch in height and 1 base shelf, making 5 shelves high in all -with finished oak top 
and exposed end paneled and finished. Cupboard doors shall be paneled and constructed as specified 
under '‘Construction” paragraph 802 of this specification. Fasten cupboards securely to wall. 

817. PICTURE BOOK TABLES IN JUVENILE ROOM. Sloping top picture book tables for 
Juvenile Room shall be constructed same as specified for other work. Sloping top shall he approxi- 
mately 14 inoho.s high by 6 feet 6 inches -wide by 24 inches high from floor to lowest ends of table top. 
Tops_ of 6-ply construction, same as specified for library tables, and approximately % inch in thickness. 
Provide raised strip along- jower edge about 1 inch high to prevent books from sliding off tables. 
These tables shall have solid pedestal ends approximately 114 -inch in thickness, 5-ply built-up con- 
.sti-uction same as specified for library table tops. 

818. MOVEABLE TYPEWRITER STAND FOR OFFICE. Moveable typewriter stand for use in 
Office shall have top adjustable as to height -with iron stand on wheel base and oak top approximately 
16 inches square finished to match other furniture. Top shall have one pull out sliding and one drop 
.shelf. Stand shall he ea.sily wheeled about the building. 

Type-writer stand shall be the No. 2 Ext. “Satellite” made by the Adjustable Table Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, or equal. 

819. BOOK DISPLAY RACKS. Book display racks shall be of suitable design and construction 
to harmonize with the other equipment. 

Pedestal ends of racks shall be 5-ply construction, same as specified for table tops and shall be 
approximately 1- inch in thickness. Base member of horizontal grain. 

The rack in Juvenile Room shall be arranged with one sloping shelf or trough for books, shelf to 
be pitched at an angle so that the titles on the backs of the books -will be readily seen. Light bro-wn 
or tan cork linoleum bulletin surface Vi inch in thickness shall be approximately 4 inches high by 30 
inches wide at top. Provide an extra full width horizontal shelf 30 inches from floor. This shelf sknll 
be 8 inches deep front to hack. Each .shall be approximately 46 inches high. 

The rack in Adult Reading Room approximately 5 feet high by 4 feet wide shall be constructed 
same as specified for rack in Juvenile Room except that that there shall be two troughs for books and 
the cork linoleum bulletin hoard shall be approximately 12 inches high and 44 inches wide. Omit 8-inch 
horizontal shelf 30 inches from floor. 

Submit sketch of both display racks -with hid. 

820. ATLAS AND DICTIONARY CASE. Atlas and dictionary case shall be constructed of 
selected Eastern American quarter-sawn white oak, finished on all sides, to have sloping top and stand 
f^Qut 43 inches high from floor at back and about 39 inches high at fi'ont. Six sliding or pull out 

underneath. Each shelf shall be about 3 inches in clear between shelves, lowest 
shelf about 15 inches above floor, and cast bronze handle on the front endge of each pull out shelf. Top 
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ol stand to be 30 inches wide, 37 inches deep. Ends of ease shall he solidly built up 6-ply game 
as specified for table tops, with base member of horizontal grain. Ends shall bo not less than 1-H 
inch in thickness. ^ 

821. CARD RECORD CABINET. All exposed parts of the card record cabinets shall be con- 
structed of selected cjuarler-sawn white oak, with selected oali finislied hacks, .all framing mortised and 
glued in the same manner as heretofore specified for other work. All ends or large panels sliall be built 
up on white pine, butternut or other suitable cores and veneered with the best selected venner. All 
tray sides and bottoms shall ho made of selected cherry, birch, or other .similar wood. All trays must 
be blind dovetailed to the front, dovetailed at back, and put togeihei and glued in the most substan- 
tial manner and .shall bo interchangable one with the other. Trays .shall be made for reception of 
the regular standard size registration cards. Trays shall be approximately 17 inchc.s deep outside front 
to back. All tray.s shall be fitted with sliding or adjustable compressors. Each tray of one of the 
16-tray units shall be fitted with a screw thread rod to pass thru holes in lower margin of record 
cards. No rods in the other 16-tray unit. Hardware shall bo solid cast bronse or brass finished to 
match general hardware of the building. 

Each of the two card recoril cabinets shall ho unit or sectional construction and eacli shall contain 
16 trays, preferably arranged three trays high by five trays wide with each log base approximately 24 
inches high having hioiize feet .same as specified for library tables and with tops removable. 

Each card record cabiiu't to be of same height as charging desk. viz. 39 inches. 

822. NEWSPAPER RACK WITH HOLDER. Newspaper rack .shall consist of 1 unit or sec- 
tion of 10 inch depth wall book shelving approximately 6 feet 10 inches high into which shall be 
fitted the pair of newspaper vaclcs. Capacity of rack to bo 8 newspaper files or holders, which are to be 
furni.shed by this Contractor. Two hori''OTital hook shelves approximately 10 inche.s high in clear at 
top shall he provided. Each file or holder be approxinialely 3 feet long and made to accom- 
modate six new.spaper.s or is.sucs to each file. Handle shall be provided on one end of each file. Holder 
shall be arranged in ruck to display as much of the title of newspaper as possible. 

823. GLASS EXHIBIT CASE. Glass exhibit case shall be substantially constructed to withstand 
moving about from room to room and elsewhere on truck as occasion demands. Exhibits in case shall 
be easily accessible. Frames shall be constructed of metal or wood and metal and finished to harmonize 
with the other furniture. Leg bases shall be constructed same as specified for legs of library tables 
showing quarter-sawn oak on all four sides of each leg and bronze feet. Bases shall be strongly con- 
structed to withstand the extra weight of glass, metal frames and exhibits. 

Exhibit case shall he insect, moisture and dust proof. 

Exhibit case shall have plate glass % inch in thickness on all four sides and top 

Decks or bottoms of exhibit case .shall be constructed of 5-ply wood or of approved non-wavping 
material and finished. 

Top exhibit case shall have a lid or cover hinged with a continuous or piano type binge along one 
side to enable entire cover to be raised for frequent changes in exhibits. Provide substantial supports 
to hold cover in a raised position when changing exhibits. 

Lid or cover shall bo fitted with a Yale lock or equal, having inconsplcious lock inset in the metal 
frame, keyed to same number as all other locks in this contract. Exhibit case shall be approximately 
28 inches by GO inches by 12 inches high on leg base 28 inches high, fixed with cast bronze sockets 
similar to those specified for “Tables,” paragraph 810 of these specifications. 

824. MAGAZINE INDEXES TABLE. Tire magazine indexes table size 2 feet by 3 feot by 30 
inches high shall have table top not less than l-% inch in thickness, and shall be constructed same 
as specified for library tables except with hook rail, with cast bronze sockets or feet on ends of table 
legs, as specified for library tables. 

826. PICTURE COLLECTION AND PAMPHLET FILING CABINETS Picture collection and 
pamphlet filing cabinets shall he constructed of selected Eastern American quarter-sawn white oak, 
finished all sides, and designed to harmonize with other furniture. Cabinet shall have three legal size 
drawers one above the other, each approximately 10% inches high, 16% inches wide, by 24 inches 
deep inside front to back with sliding or adjustable compressor or follower in each drawer. All draw- 
ers shall be mounted on ball bearing or roller bearing extension steel slides to insure that heavily load- 
ed drawers will move easily in and out of the cabinet. Provide one pair of detachable paneled sides 
or ends for each range of cabinets in order to add other units, as growth requires Backs of cabinets 
shall be oak paneled and finished as backs are exposed to public. Cabinets shall be mounted on leg 
bases about 6% inches high with bronze sockets or feet on end of leg bases, as specified for legs of 
library tables, or solid glass leg bases 6% inches high. 

826. MAGAZINE RACKS WITH BULLETIN BOARD. Magazine rack in Adult Room shall 
he constructed of selected Eastern American quarter sawn white oak. Magazine _ rack shall be ap- 
proximately 6 feet high, 4 feet wide, and 23 inches deep front to back, having eight solid oak par- 
titions forming pockets or compartments graduated in height. Ends shall he approximately 1- ^ 
inch thickness, solid 6-pIy construction similar to constraction specified for library table tops. Maga- 
zine rack in Juvenile Room shall be constructed of selected Eastern American quarter-savm white oak, 
with five pockets or compartments graduated in height with slat oak petitions arranged to disjilay 
as much of the covers of magazines as possible. Rack shall be approximately 3 feet 6 mches mSb, 
24 inches wide by 13 inches deep front to back with solid oak base and ends. Provide wall bulletin 
board over magazine rack in Juvenile Room, approximately 1 foot 6-% inches high. 
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827. CARD CATALOG CABINETS ON LEG BASES. All exposed parts of the .soctional card 
catalog catinets shall be selected quarter-sawn white oak, with, selected oak finished backs with all 
framinR mortised and glued in the same manner as heretofore specified for other work. All ends or 
large panels shall be built up on white pine, butternut, or other suitable cores and veneered with the 
best selected figured veneer. All tray fronts of selected quarter-sa-wn white oak shall match other 
work. All tray sides and bottoms shall be made of selected cherry, birch or other snnilar wood. All 
trays must he blind dovetailed to the front, dovetailed at back, and put together and glued in the 
most substantial manner. Card catalog cabinets .shall be constructed same as specified for Card 
Record Cabinets back of Charging Desk. Trays shall bo made for the reception of the regular stand- 
ard size catalog cards. Every tray shall be fitted with a round screw-thread rod to pass thru holes in 
lower margin of catalog cards. Provide a combination label holder and pull on outside of each tray 
front. 

Hardware shall be solid cast bronze finished to match the general hardware. 

Each card catalog cabinet shall be unit or sectional construction mounted on leg base with re- 
movable top. Leg base shall be approximately 24 inches to 26 inches high from floor to top of base. 
Each unit of the card catalog cabinets shall contain 15 trays arranged three trays high by five trays 
wide. 

Leg Bases for catalog cabinets shall be fitted with bronze sockets or feel of cup design a.s speci- 
fied for legs of library tables. Submit sample card catalog cabinet with bid. 

828. HANGING MAP CASE WITH ROLLERS. The hanging map case or hood with six roller.s 
shall be constructed of selected Eastern American quarder-sawn white oak and to be securely fasten- 
ed to wall. Provide six Hartshorn spring map rollers or equal to be fitted into the case. Case shall ac- 
comodate maps 7 feet in length inside. Oak ends of case or hood to be about % inch thickness; in- 
side back of case shall be 3-ply oak and finished. Closed top. Case shall have simple moulded cor- 
nice. Submit sketch with bid, showing end view of rollers in case. 

829. OFFICE FILING CABINET. The office filing cabinet shall be constructed of selected 
Eastern American quarter-sawn white oak, finished all sides and designed to harmonize with other fur- 
niture, with four legal size drawers one above the other, each approximately 10 Va inches high, 1614 
inches wide, by 24 inches deep inside front to back. Sliding or adjustable compressor or follower shall 
be provided with each drawer. All drawers shall be mounted on ball bearing or roller bearing exten- 
sion steel slides to insure that heavily loaded drawers will move easily in and out of the cabinet. 
Provide a pair of detachable paneled sides of ends so that other units may be added as growth re- 
quires. Back of cabinet shall be paneled and finished. Cabinet shall be mounted on leg bases about 
bta inches high with bronze sockets or feet on ends of leg bases, as specified for legs of library tables, 
or solid glas.s leg bases SVa inches high. 

830. UMBRELLA RACK. Oak umbrella rack approximately 29 inches high shall contain 12 com- 
partments. Size of rack approximately 18 inches by 36 inches. Provide copper drip pan for rack. 
For each compartment provide locking device with3 keys for each lock. Keys removable from lock 
only when umbrella is in the compartment and the latter is locked. All locks keyed separately. 

831. CUPBOARDS AND WALL SHELVING IN LIBRARIAN’S OFFICE. Sections of cupboards, 
and wall shelving in Librarian’s office shall each have one adjustable shelf and one fixed shelf at top 
and below to have a double door cupboard with paneled doors containing two adjustable shelves and 
one base shelf. Construction shall be as specified for “Wall Shelving and Double-Faced Shelving” 
paragraph 811 of this specification. Provide base to receive linoleum base and oak cap moulding to 
be installed by another contractor. 
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SECTION 9. 

STEEL SHELVING AND BOOK STACKS. 
Index. 


Paragraph Subject 

Paragraph Subject 

901. 

Scope of the Work. 

914. 

Mixing and Placing. 

902. 

Qualification of Biddens. 

916. 

Bed Plates. 

903. 

Shop Drawings. 

916. 

Stack Uprights. 

904. 

Alternates. 

917. 

Stack Shelving. 

906. 

Guaranty. 

918. 

Newspaper Shelving, 

906. 

Materials. 

919. 

Can-ells. 

907. 

Workmanship. 

920. 

Carrell Shelving. 

908. 

Finish. 

921. 

Range Finders. 

909. 

Wall Shelving and Double- 

Face Shelving. 922. 

Stack Bracing. 

910. 

llound-Front Shelving. 

923. 

Hardware. 

911. 

Slottod-Type Shelving. 

924. 

Stairs. 

912. 

913. 

Concrete Stack Floors. 
Concrete Proportions. 

925. 

Railing. 

901. 

SCOPE OF WORK. The 

work shall include all material and labor to 


lation of steel shelving and book stacks, all as shown on drawings and described in these specifications. 

All steel columns shall be of sufficient strength to carry safely one additional tier to be added at 
a later date. All tiers shall be 7 feet 6' inches high from floor to floor of tiers. All shelves shall 
be 8 inches deep, except where otherwise shown on drawings or specified in the.se specifications. 

Electrical work is not included in this contract. Provisions must be made however for laying 
conduits prior to pouring the concrete floors, where such floors are shown on plans. 

Before submitting proposal each bidder shall cai-efully examine all drawings relating to the work 
and shall become fully informed of its extent and character, and its relation to other work in the build- 
ing. No consideration will be granted for any alleged misunderstanding of materials to be furnished 
or work to he done, it being understood that the submission of a proposal is an agreement to all 
items and conditions referred to herein, or indicated on the accompanying- drawings. 


902. QUALIFICATION OF BIDDERS. Each bidder shall be a financially responsible individual, 
firm or corporation, having had not less than ten years’ actual, successful experience in manufacturing 
and installing steel shelving and book stacks equal or similar to those specified in these specifications, 
prior to the advertising and letting of this contract. Each bidder shall submit with his proposal a list 
of libraries or other institutions for which he has supplied equipment, and/or installed the same, of 
the character specified herein, during the past two years. 

903. SHOP DRAWINGS. Prior to the installation of any of the steel shelving and books stacks 
specified herein the contractor shall furnish to the Architect, in duplicate, for his approval and cor- 
rection, such shop drawings as may be required for the proper completion of the work. The contractor 
shall make such corrections as may be necessary, and then submit revised prints until final approval 
of the shop drawings is made by the Architect. 

904. ALTERNATES. Bidders may submit with their proposals alternate specifications and draw- 
ings, in detal, for consideration and checldng when the proposals are opened. Such alternate speci- 
fications and drawings shall comply in every respect with the requirements of these specifications as to 
strength and other details. 

906. GUARANTY. This contractor shall guarantee his work for a period of two years after com- 
pletion and acceptance thereof, and must furnish satisfactory bond on form provided in Section 6 here- 
of, in amount not less than twenty-five (26%) of the total amount of this contract, all as set forth m 
Paragraph 713 of these specifications. 

906. MATERIALS. All materials shall be of the best quality obtainable. Sheet steel foiming 
the various parts of the work shall be of the quality known as “Metallic Furniture” stock, American 
Open Hearth, cold rolled, re-annealed and full pickled, or equivalent. All gauges shall be U. S. Stand- 
ard. 

All structural steel members shall conform to the standard Specifications of the American Society 
for Testing Materials for Structural Steel for Buildings. 

907. WORKMANSHIP. The worltmanship shall be of the best quality thruout. All fitting. 
Welding, flanging and riveting operations shall be done in a neat, workmanlike manner. hraming 
members must.be straight, and all parts securely aligned and bolted. Ends of connection angles shall 
have rounded or hexagonal heads, and hexagonal nuts. An ordinary structural steel job will not be 
accepted. Exposed portions of uprights, shelves, etc., coming in contact with books shall have smootn 
surfaces to prevent abrasion of the backs. 
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SOS. FINISH. The finish of the steel work shall be of the very highest grade, standard olive 
green in color unless otherwise specified on plan. Each part shall be thoroly cleaned in a chemi- 
cal bath to remove all grease, oil and dirt. The steel shall be wiped dry, and all ru.st and dirt removed. 
Parts then shall be given a coat of enamel of the proper color, which shall then be baked at a temper- 
ature of 300 degrees Fahrenheit not less than one hour. Paneled surfaces shall then be sanded, and 
any scratches or minor defects in the surface shall be covered with a heavy coat of paste filler, rubbed 
in and scraped oil flush with the surface of the work. A second coat of enamel shall then be applied 
and baked on as before. In all cases tbe finish jiroduced must withstand rigid hammer test without 
flaking. 

909. WALL SHELVING AND DOUBLE-FACED SHELVING. All high and low book shelving 
shall be built to accurate, measurements taken at the building by this contractor. It must be made to 
fit perfectly where it connects with walls and columns, and at all window and door opening-.s. Depth 
of shelves shall be in accordance with floor plans or “List of Equipment.” Wall shelving in the Adult 
Reading Room and in the Work Room .shall be approximately 6 feet 10 inches high. High wall shelv- 
ing shall have six adjustable shelves and one base shelf, making seven shelves high in all. Wall shelv- 
ing in the Juvenile Room shall be approximately 5 feet high, and have four adjustable shelves and 
one base shelf, making five shelves high in all. One unit of 12-inch shelving- in Adult Reading- Room, 
as and if indicated on plan, for Bound Music laid flat, shall have 16 adjustable aud 1 base shelf, mak- 
ing IT shelves in all. 

Front or face of all bases of wall and double-face book shelving shall he of the same height as 
the base of the building. The finish of the base shall be as for the remainder of the shelving, no 
pro-vision being made for shelving base of linoleum, cork carpet or other similar material. 

Where indicated on floor plan this contractor shall provide openings in the face of bases of book 
shelving to receive louvers for heating-, air-conditioning and ventilation, installed by the boating eori- 
tractor. Approximate locations of louvers shown on floor plan shall be checked for exact po.sition 
by this contractor, who shall confer with the Owner or the Architect, and with the heating and air-con- 
ditioning contractor, to insure that satisfactory provision has been made in the bases to receive louvers. 

Submit samples of shelving- with proposals as required in Paragraph 704. 


910. ROUND-FRONT SHELVING. Uprights shall be 18-gauge, -with front and formed into a 
%.-mch diameter bead, flanged on rear edge. Holes for shelf adjustment shall be pierced on i-inch 
casters. End uprights to have No. 24 holes for self-tapping screws. Intermediate uprights shall have 
9 /32-inch diameter clearance holes for bolts. Provide uprights with 16-gauge clips, extending from 
front to back, offset to engage end flanges on bottom shelf. 

Panel ends shall be IS-gaugo, formed into a channel shape on front edge %-inch thick and flanged 
on top, bottom and rear edges. Panel ends to be fastened to uprights by means of two 18-gauge 
vertical Z-bars spot-welded at front and rear edges of panel ends, each having 4 holes for self-tapping 
sere-ws. 

Ease front shall be 18-gauge, top edge formed -with an offset bend to engage front edge of bot- 
tom shelf. Ends shall be flanged and have 2 oblong holes pierced in each flange for fastening- to up- 
rights. Bottom edge shall be flanged for stiffness. 

Continuous top shall be 18-gauge, formed into 2-inch thick channel shape on front and sides and 
flanged on rear edge. Tops shall be provided with 18-gauge angles extending from front to back, 
having 2 holes for fastening to the uprights. 

Cornice shall be 18-gaug-e rolled steel section, provided -with holes in bottom flange for bolting- 
to continuous top. 

Back shall be 20-gaug-e, made in 2 sections, an upper and a lower, each section to be flanged on 
3 sides. Side flanges shall have 4 oblong holes in each for fastening to uprights. Upper section shall 
overlap lower section 1 inch. 

Sway braces of %xTa-inch. round-edge strip steel, -with hole pierced at each end for fastening to 
the rear flange on uprights, may be used in lieu of 20-gauge sheet steel backs. 

Shelves shall be 18-gauge, front edge to be formed into channel shape Fa -inch deep. Ends shall 
be flanged downward and shall have 2 oblong holes pierced in each flange for fastening to uprights. 
Rear edge shall be bent upward forming a stop for books. 


911. SLOITED-TYPE SHELVING. End uprights shall be 18-gauge, with front edge formed 
in channel shape 9/32-ineh thick and offset 1 inch back from front edge 6/lG-inch high. Front of 
Upright shall be tapered slightly to the offset permitting easy adjustment of the shelves. Provide 
^ extending full height to engage panel ends. Rear edge shall be flanged and 

reinforced with a 12-gauge angle extending full height. Flange bottom edg-e for stiffness. Uprights 
shall be slotted on 1-mch centers for shelf adjustment. 


Interaediate uprights shall be 18-gauge, and shall be similar to end uprights except provide 
with double wall 1 ..i inches thick torined in one piece. Reinforce rear edge with a 12-gaug-e plate 
erfendmg full height and spot-welded to the rear flanges. All uprights to have a 16-gaug'e offset clip 
extGUUiug iroin front to buck, to eng'ago the end flanges of bottom shelves. 

■ u formed in channel shape on front and rear edges. Front face 1 

rear face 1 /a -inch thick. Flange top and bottom edges for stiffness. Provide rear edge 
with IS-gauge /-angle extending full height of panel to engage angle on rear edge of upright. 

_ Base fronf shall be IG-gauge, flanged on all edges. Provide with 2 holes in aide flanges for fasten- 
ing to uprignts, • 

Provide continuous top and cornice same as for Round-front Shelving, paragraph 910. 
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Back shall be 20-gauge, flanged on boltoin edge. Provide with holes at sides for faatenmr to 
ulu'ights, and at top to line up with holes in top shelf. 

Top shelf shall he 18-gauge, with front edge formed same as the adjustable shelves, inange side 
and rear edges and provide with holes for fa.stening to the uprights and bach sheet. 

Bottom half shall be 18-gauge, with front edge formed in channel shape -yi-inch thick, nauge 
sides to engage clip on upright. Flange rear edg-e for stiffness. 

Adjustable shelves shall be 18-gauge, front and roar edges formed in channel shape ii-inch 
thick and bent up at back edge to eliminate sharp edges. Nick shelf at each side near front to en- 
gage notch in slots and prevent accidental removal of shelves. 

912. CONCRETE STACK FLOORS. Stack floors where so indicated on plans .shall be of rein- 
forced concrete slab construction 3 inches thick, with flush ceilings, extending continuously over each 
level. Slabs shall be reinforced both ways, and designed to cany dead load and 60 pounds live load 
per fiquare foot. Slabs shall bo poured on smooth wood forms, made of %-inch 3-ply alasli grain 
Oregon pine, or other material such as to leave the ceiling perfectly smooth and without form mark- 
ings. Slab shall contain all conduit and outlet boxes for lighting .sy.steiTi. Outlet boxe.s .shall be set 
flush with the ceiling. Conduit and outlet boxes will be furnished and installed by the electrical con- 
tractor, and will not form any part of thi.s contract. Metal forms, approved by the Architect, may 
be used instead of the 6-ply wood forms specified in this paragraph. Construction thru concrete 
floors, type of reinforcing used, method of connecting reinforcing to building walls, stairs, etc., are 
shown on drawings. 

913. CONCRETE PROPORTIONS, All concr-eic shall be composed of 1 part Portland cement, 

2 parts of fine aggregate and 4 parts coarse aggi'egate. A sack of cement weighing 94 pounds shall 
be considered as having a volume of one cubic foot. All materials shall conform to the requirements 
of specifications of the American Society for Te.sting Materiaks for the respective materials. 

The floor topping .shall consist of ] part Portland cement and I'A parts of washed pea gravel 
especially approved by the Architect for hardness and wearing qualities. Topping shall be colored 
and hardened with cement hardener designated and approved by the Architect, mixed and applied in 
strict accordance with the manufacturer’s directions and subject to supervision by them. 

914. MIXING AND PLACING. The concrete shall be proportioned as set forth in the preceding 
paragraph. It shall be mixed in a revolving batch mixer, not to exceed 3 % cubic feet capacity. The 
dry cement and aggregates shall be mixed together until thoroly and unifonnly commingled. Water shall 
be carefully gauged, and added until just sufficient to make a mixture of a consistency which will 
flow slowly, and not segregate Each batch shall be mixed not less than one-half minute after the 
water is added, 

Concrete shall be placed immediately after mixing, and struck off to the desired thickness, allow- 
ing for settlement from tamping. Tamping- shall be done by vibrating the form at every part thereof 
by means of an electric hammer. Black and Decker No. 4, or similar vibrator, until the concrete has 
settled solidly in the form and air bubbles cease to rise in the mixture. Concrete containing an ex- 
cessive area or proportion of honey-comb or porosity when stripped, must he removed and replaced 
with new concrete of proper density, at no cost to the Owner. Trowel to a smooth, even surface. 

915. BED PLATES. Bed plates shall be designed for a unit bearing stress on the concrete 
structure at the ground floor level of not more than 500 pounds per square inch. Bed plates shall be 
set in accurate alignment and leveled by means of steel shims the .same size as the base plate, or by 
use of grout in mixture of 1 part cement to 2 parts sand. Bed plates shall be securely anchored in 
place by means of dowels so that no shifting will be possible in the erection. Bed plates shall have 
4 projecting lugs for interlocking with the base plates of the uprights. 

916. STACK UPRIGHTS. The stack uprights shall be adapted to the particular requirements 
of the installation. In general, they shall be 4%x3% inches over all and shall be made of formed and 
flat pieces of steel electrically welded securely together. 

Stack uprights shall have 2 rows of spot welds on each side of the channel section. Spacing of 
welds shall not exceed 20 times the minimum gauge of material used in the upright. 

There shall be 2 formed channel sections of IG-gauge steel, perforated with vertical rows of 
rectangular holes spaced 1 inch apart on centers. These slots shall be 1.4x% inches, and shall receive 
the notched lugs on shelf brackets, thereby allowing convenient adjustment for the shelves. 

At the bottom of each upright there shall be a 10-gaugc plate 6 Inches square with holes perfor- 
ated for setting over and interlocking with the projecting lugs on the bed plate, or with the cap plate 
on intermediate floor levels. These bottom plates shall have lugs turned up to project inside the hollow 
section of upright and shall be electrically spot-welded to the upright. 

At the top of each upright and joining to the upright above there shall be a 10-gauge plate 6 inches 
Square with lugs pierced and formed upright to interlock with the bottom plate of the upright above. 
Both bottom and top plate shall be welded in a fixture, assuring accurate location perpendicular to the 
axis of the upright and square bearing surface on the end of the same. 

During the course of erection the bottom plate of the upright shall be placed over the projecting 
lugs either of the bed plate or top plate of upright, respectively, to give an accurate vertical hearing. 
The projecting Tugs will then be bent with a hammer forming a definite interlocking of the uprights. 

917. STACK SHELVING. Shelves shall he made from 1 plate of 18-gange steel formed Up 
at both front and back with three 90-degree bends, making a hollow square in section and having the 
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edges slightly rounded. Ends of shelves shall he turned down at 90 degrees to form proper connec- 
tion with the end brackets, giving maximum strength without excess weight and without unduly thick 
appearance. The front face of the shelf shall be 11 /16-inch thick. Shelves shall be designed to 
carry a uniformly distributed load of 40 pounds per square foot without deflection in excess of 3 /16- 
inch. Shelves shall be designated as 8-inch, 10-inch and 12-inch, but shall he actually 7-inch, 9-inch 
and 11 -inches deep, respectively, the extra depth being taken up in distance from center line of up- 
right to hack of shelf. 

Plate brackets for ends of book shelves shall he of 16-gauge steel with neatly rounded front edge, 
and with out-turned flange on exposed edges. Brackets shall he 7-3/16 inche.s high and the full depth 
of the shelf. Brackets shall be properly and securely fastened to the shelves by interlocking lug.s, 3 
to each bracket. Back edge of the brackets shall have a notched hook and lug, the hook to engage a 
perforation of stack upright and support the .shelf, and the lug to engage a lower perforation and 
prevent the unintentional "lifting of the shelf. The hook and lug shall he bli-stered to sufficient depth 
to All the perforation in the upright and thus prevent lateral movement of the shelf. The out-turned 
flange of the bracket gives the appearance of thickness and prevents knifing of the hooks when placed 
on the shelves. 

918. NEWSPAPER SHELVING. Newspaper shelving, as shown on drawings, shall he 23 inches 
wide on centers, 18 inches deep, with shelves arranged 16 high in each section. Shelves shall be 
made of 16-gauge .steel, reinforced by an 18-gauge steel channel securely welded to the underside and 
running from end to end of shelf. 

Plate brackets for 18-inch newspaper shelves shall be of 11-gauge steel, fastened to the shelves by 
means of stove holts. Back edge of bracket shall have a notched hook and notched lug to engage per- 
forations in the stack upright and to support the shelf. 

919. CARRELLS. Carrells or partitions shall be supported on continuou.s .standard uprights 
reaching from floor to floor. Partition shall extend from a point 6 inches above the finished floor 
to a point approximately 6 inches below the finished ceiling. Partitions shall bo made of a single 18- 
gauge steel sheet with an 18-gauge binding strip spot-welded on 4 sides. Each carrell shall be fitted 
on 1 face with a linoleum-covered, steel-bound, 18-mch deep reference .shelf, located 30 inches above 
the floor and supported on inverted steel brackets attached to the uprights. Above the reference shelf 
and approximately 48 inches above the floor shall be located 2 shelves attached to uprights by means 
of plate brackets. Brackets shall extend above the shelves 6"g inches and shall have flanged edges to 
prevent knifing of books. 

020. CARRELL SHELVING. At the side of each carrell there shall he placed a section of hook 
.shelviii.g 2 feet, 6 inches long, 3 feet, 6 inches high, and 12 inches deep, fitted with 1 shelf adjustable on 
1-inch renters. These cases shall have solid ends and tops, and shall he fitted with metal hacks. Base 
shall be approximately 4 inches high, top 1 inch high with corners rounded. 

921. RANGE FINDERS. Range finders, located at all exposed end uprights, shall be made of 
18-gauge steel and formed up in “V" shape with provision for labels on either side. 

922. STACK BRACING. Stacks shall be fitted with sufficient diagonal sway rods to keep the 
uprights in a vertical position and to prevent any lateral sway. Tie channels shall be provided for the 
stacks to in.suve proper spacing and tying of the stack uprights together at the top. Top of stack 
shall he braced by suitable strut channels extending across the top of the stack at right angles to 
the front of the .shelves and bolted to the tie channels over the top of the uprights. 

923. HARDWARE. ALL hardware shall be of polished bronze, cast, not stamped, and with pro- 
jecting studs and concealed fastenings. Bronze castings shall be free from sand holes, pit marks and 
other imperfection.s. Final fini.sh of hardware shall be a heavy coat of an approved lacquer. 

924. STAIRS. Stairs, as shown on drawings, shall be supported on 3-inch square seamless 

tubing at all 4 corners. Treads and risers shall be formed up of 1 piece of 12-gauge steel so as to 

interlock one with the other. The interlocking shall form a pan 1 inch deep with turned-over flange 
acting as a nosing. The sheet steel treads and risers are attached to 10-gauge steel stringers by 
means of angles. FLU treads on the job with concrete consisting of 1 part Portland cement and 2 

parts fine aggregate, finished as .specified for stack floor, paragraph 914 above. 

RAILINGS. All exposed edges of stairway, stair wells or balconies shall have railing built 
of % -inch square balusters, spaced not over 6 inches on centers. Balusters shall be of wrought iron, 
securely fastened at the bottom to a ll4x%-inch bar, and at the top to a lx%x%-inch channel. A 
shaped wood or bronze tube hand-rail shall he securely fastened from below thru the top channel, 
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SECTION 10. 
AGREEMENT. 


This AGREEMENT, entorcd into by and between the City of ^ 

State of - , hereinafter called the “OWNER,” represented by the duly con- 

stituted President and Secretary of its Library Board executing this Contract, and 


hereinafter called the “Contractor,” 

WITNESSETH : That for the consideration of 

- - Dollars, lawful 

money of the United States, the Contractor shall supply all equipment and furniture, and furnish all 
labor and equipment for instaliing- the same, in strict accordance with the plans, specifications, ''List 
of Equipment,” and all other necessary documents herein included, referred to and hereby made a 
part of thi.s agreement. The work shall commence within ten (10) days after receipt of written 

notice to proceed, and shall be completed within calendar days after commencement 

of the work. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have executed thi.s agreement 
, If) , at- 


By 


(City) 

By 


(State) 


President, Library Board. 
In the presence of — 


(Witness) 

(Witness) 


Secretary, Library Board. 

) (SEAL) 

) 

) Contractor 

) 


(Business Address) 


CERTIFICATE. 

I, certifythat I am the Secretary 

of the corporation named as Contractor herein; that 

who signed this contract on behalf of the Contractor, was then... 

of said corporation; that said contract was duly signed for and in behalf of said corporation by author- 
ity of its governing body, and is within the scope of its corporate powers. 

(Corporate) 

( Seal ) 


( Secretary. 





APPENDIX F. 

REGULATIONS FOR OPERATION 
OF 

PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDINGS. 
Section. Subject. 

1 Administration. 

2 Building and Grounds. 

3 Electrical and Plumbing Installation. 

4 Heating and Air-Conditioning. 

6 Motor Vehicles. 

6 Equipment and Supplies. 

7 Miscellaneous. 
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SECTION 1. 
ADMINISTRATION. 
In^ex. 


Paragraph Subject 

101. Responsibility of Librarian. 

102. Personnel. 

103. Duties. 

104. Classification of Duties. 

106. Daily Duties. 

306. Weekly Duties. 

107. Occasional Duties. 


Paragraph Subject 

108. Special Senrice-s. 

109. Daily Time Schedule. 

110. Daily Time Report. 

111. Appearance and Conduct of Operating 
Employees. 

112. Plans, Specifications and Regulations. 

113. Mechanical Plan. 


101. RESPONSIBILITY OF LIBRARIAN. The Librarian shall be in executive charge of the 
activities of the operating force, and shall be responsible for; 

(a) Suporvision of the proper and adequate cleaning, maintenance and operation of the 
physical property — building, grounds and mechanical equipment — of the Library by the operating force. 

(b) Preparation of a detailed schedule of duties, dividing the work justly, fairly and 
equitably among the operating force, 

(c) Thoro instruction of Library assistants in the fundamentals of operating the lighting 
system, and starting, operating and stopping the heating and air-conditioning equipment, in cases of 
emergency or absence of the operating force. 

(d) Proper marking, preferably by painting with red enamel paint, the master control 
valves of gas lines and /or oil line.s leading- to the burners of the heating system, to forestall possibility 
of confusion in operation and of accident thru explosion or conflagration. 

102. PERSONNEL. The personnel of the ojjerating force shall he as follows; 

1 Engineer, in direct charge, under the Librarian, of the operating force. 

1 Janitor. 

1 ChaulTeur. 

1 Gardener. 

105. DUTIES. The Engineer shall be responsible for, direct and assist in the efficient and 
proper performance of all work of the operating force; all cleaning, dusting, and mopping of the cor- 
ridors, hallways, offices, reading rooms, lavatories, stairways, and all other parts of the building; all 
necessary exterior painting, stuccoing and varnishing, and interior painting, calcimining and other 
decorative work; maintenance and preservation of floors and floor covering — staining, shellacking, 
painting and waxing; opening and unpacking of shipments of books and other freight; minor repairs 
to furniture; upkeep, repair, maintenance and operation of all mechanical installation — electrical, 
heating and air-conditioning, and moior vehicles; maintenance of landscaping; sweeping, washing and 
cleaning of all sidewalks and driveway approaches, cleaning out papers and trash from the _areaway.s 
and shrubbery, and of lawns, sprinkling-, cutting, weeding, and fertilizing the lawn and re-seeding where 
necessary, trimming and spraying trees and shrubs, planting and spraying flowep; requisitioning, ac- 
counting for and issuing operating supplies and equipment; and all other duties of similar nature 
which may be assigned by the Librarian. 

104. CLASSIFICATION OF DUTIES. The duties of the operating force shall be classified as 
— ^(1) Daily; (2) Weekly; (3) Occasional; and (4) Special. 

106. DAILY DUTIES. 

a. Hoist and lower the United States Flag. 

b. Open all outside windows and thoroly air all rooms of the building. 

c. Start the heating and air-conditioning plant. 

d. Clean front steps, sidewalks and approach driveways with broom or hose. 

e. Bring in the morning newspapers. 

f. Sweep the entire floor space of the building. 

g. Dust every room in the building. 

h. Wash glass top of charging desk. 

i. Clean all glass and polished metal work on entrance doors. 

j. Empty all waste paper baskets. , ,, , . j 

k. Open main entrance doors at the time stated in the schedule on the sign in front oi tne 
building. 

l. Lower awnings. , , . , . , ^ ■ 

m. . Clean with non-corrosive cleanser all wash bowls, toilet bowls, sinks and lavatories. 

WARNING: Do not use acid or strong alkali preparations on enameled iron fixtures. The enamel 

will be eaten or corroded away! 



n. Keep containers for paper bowels and toilet paper filled. 

o. Sprinkle tke lawn. (Except on rainy days). 

p. "Wipe oil windows wet from sprinlding- 

q. Keep the lawn entirely free from weeds. 

r. Eaise awnings, at night and during rainy and windy weather. 

106. WEEKLY DUTIES. „ . , ^ , 

a. Mop all bare floors— marble, terrazzo, burned day tile, rubber tile, cement finish, unfinished 
wood, etc., weekly or oftoner. 

h. Clean linoleum, cork carpet, cork tile and wood block floor coverings as set forth in para- 
graphs 207 and 208. 

c. Touch up dull or worn spots in floor covering with wax. 

d. Clean and dust lamp bulbs, reflectors and globes. 

e. Collect soiled towels and distribute clean towels on day of weekly delivery by towel laun- 
dry service. 

f. Make requisition to Librarian for equipment and supplies needed. 

g. Mow the lawn regularly on a certain designated day each week. (Omit from November to 
March.) 

h. Oil bearings of mechanical stoker, blower and moving parts of air-conditioning equipment 
once each week, or oftener if necessary. 

i. Disinfect telephone mouthpiece and diaphragm, by wiping with a cloth moistened with for- 
maldehyde. 

1&7. OCCASIONAL DUTIES. 

a. Trim hedges once each month. 

b. Trim, prune, spray and fertilize lawn, shrubs, trees and hedges as needed to keep in flour- 
ishing condition. 

c. Cultivate at least once a month around all trees, plants and shrubs. 

d. Wipe off all books thoroly once a month. 

e. Wipe off all shelves and tops of bookcases with wet cloth, then with a polishing rag. 

f. Wash all windows monthly, preferably the first day of the month. 

g. Brush down walls, higli ledges, curtains, pictures, etc., with a woolen duster. 

h. Clean off all spots, finger marks, etc., on walls with art gum or soft stale bread. 

i. Wax linoleum, cork carpet, cork tile, hardwood, wood block, and rubber tile floors and 
floor coverings as needed. 

j. Clean all polished marble as needed. 

k. Clean furniture and varnished surfaces as needed; wax and clean all waxed wood surfaces. 

l. Wash all lamp bulbs, globes and reflectors once each month. 

m. Clean all interior and exterior bronze work as needed. 

n. Clean and polish all brass, nickel and chromium-plated work as necessary. 

o. Wa.sh all painted walls and woodwork as they become dirty. 

p. Clean all roof drains, gutters and downspouts from accumulations of leaves, dust, trash, 
and all other dehri.s whenever necessary. 

q. Take down and store awnings, door and window screens at end of summer season, 
r Keep close guard against termites beneath building or on premises. 

s. Keep close watch against wood borers in furniture. 

i. Keep all door hinges and all bearings of machinery well oiled. 

u. Keep all locks well lubricated with powdered graphite. 

V. Oil bearings of electric motor lightly once each month. 

108. SPECIAL DUTIES. 

a. Perform such overtime services as may be required by the organizations using the Club 
Eoom — putting up decorations, arranging chairs, and any special cleaning at the meetings. 

b. Close and lock the doors and windows immediately at the termination of the meetings. 

c. _ Schedules of these meetings shall be prepared by the Librarian, showing what work is to 
be done in preparation for the meetings, and in cleaning up afterwards. 

d. Organizations shall be required to par at the rate of 6B cents per hour for all overtime 
.service so rendered by the Janitor. 

109. DAILY TIME SCHEDULE. The dailytime schedule of employees in the operating force 
of the Library shall be as follows: 

7:00 A. M. to 11:00 A. M., Saturdays included. 

12 :00 M. to 5 :00 P. M., week days except Saturday. 

(44 hours per week writh Saturday afternoon off.) 

The foregoing schedule for each employee shall be modified by the Librarian as the needs of the 
Library may require. Overtime service will be required of the Janitor on evenings when the Club 
Eoom is in use by different organizations. 

110. DAILY TIME REPORT. Each employee of the operating force shall fill out daily, on a 
card furnished by the Librarian for the special purpose, the time of reporting for duty at idle build- 
ing in the moTiung ; time of leaving for lunch; time of returning from lunch; and time of leaving at 

i j daily tour of duty. The card shall also show the number of hours and fractions of hours 
of duty for the day, and hours and fractions of hours for overtime duty, if any. This record may 
be kept by time clock if available in the Library. 
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111. APPEARANCE AND CONDUCT OF OPERATING EMPLOYEES. Memhm of the oper- 
ating force, except those whose duties require continuous service in the Are or engine rooni.s, shall 
maintain at all times a neat personal appearance. Employees shall be civil and courtoou-s on all oc- 
casions to the public and to other employees of the Library. Discord will not be tolerated. Gossiping 
shall be avoided. Complaints shall be taken up with the Librarian. Habitual users of intoxicating 
liquors or narcotics to excess will not be allowed to remain in the employ of the Library. Members 
of the operating force shall pay ail just debts incurred by them for necessaries of life while in the 
service; and employees against whom claims are frequently submitted for the non-payment of just 
debts will not be retained; nor will the Library retain in its employ persons who habitually borrow or 
lend money at excessive rates of interest. Payment of loans for which ii&unous interest is charged 
will not be enforced against any employee. 

Members of the operating force are prohibited from engaging others to do their work or to assist 
therein; or to engage in other employment in addition to their duties at the Library where such em 
ployment would cause an interruption in the hours of assignment or interfere m any manner with 

the efficiency of their work for which employed by the Library. 

112. PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND REGULATOINS. Plans and specifications for the budd- 

ing, with all revisions and changes made during construction noted thereon in complete detail, and 
regulation for the maintenance and operation thereof, shall be filed where readily available and acces- 
sible. Plans shall be kept clean and free of dust, and shall be filed flat, in a filing drawer or case 

similar to poster case, in order to lessen the danger of damage and injury by tearing. 

113. MECHANICAL PLAN. The Librarian shall secure from the Architect for the use of the 
operating force a mechanical plan, correct as of the final completion of the building, showing the 
proper location of all water supply lines ; all plumbing fixtures, drams, soil pipes, waste pipes and vent 
pipes; all gas or oil lines; all service valves; all back pressure valves; all cleanout covers; all electrical 
circuits, panels, fuses and switches; and all naechanical equipment and installation for the building. 

The operating force shall be thoroiy familiar with the entire mechanical installation, and shall 
know the proper location of tools to operate the same in cases of emergency. Failure to know these 
requirements will subject the negligent employee to summary discipline. 



SECTION 2. 

BUILDING AND GROUNDS. 


indoK. 


Paragraph 

Subject 

Paragraph 

Subject 

201. 

Display of Flag. 

217. 

Plumbing Fixtures. 

202, 

Grounds and Approaches. 

218. 

Disinfectants. 

203. 

Sweeping. 

219. 

Towels and Laundry Service. 

204. 

Dusting. 

220. 

Washing Painted Walls. 

205. 

Charging Desk. 

221. 

Roof. 

206. 

Glass. 

222. 

Locks. 

20 V. 

Linoleum, Cork Carpet and Cork Tile. 223. 

Keys. 

208. 

Floors. 

224. 

“Private” Doors. 

209. 

Wood Base. 

226. 

Awnings. 

210. 

Polished Marble. 

226. 

Fire Hose Equipment. 

211. 

Cleaning Furniture and Polished 

227. 

Chemical Fire Extinguishers. 


Surfaces. 

228. 

Desk Fans. 

212. 

Wax Finish on Woodwork. 

229. 

Janitors’ Implements. 

213, 

Thrniture. 

230. 

Garden Hose. 

214. 

Electric Lamps and Shades. 

231. 

Ashes and Rubbish. 

215, 

Bronze, 

232. 

Window and Door Screens. 

216. 

Polished Metal Work. 



201. 

DISPLAY OF FLAG. The United 

States flag shall he displayed at full staff 


Library flag-staff during the hours of business on woi'king days and on all legal holidays except 
Sunday, but not after sunset of .such days. It should, however, be displayed on “Mothers’ Day,” the 
second Sunday in May. As soon after suiu-ise as possible the flag should be hoisted briskly to the 
peak of the staff. At sunset it shoirid be lowered slowly, and, without permitting it to touch 
the ground, it should be carefully folded and stored where it will not be soiled or torn. If wet when 
taken liown, the flag should be carefully spread out and thoroly dried before folding and storing. 

On “Memorial Day,” May 80, the flag should be displayed at half-staff from sunrise or the hour 
at which it is usually raised until noon, then raised to the peak of the staff, where it will be flown 
until sunset. 

When half-staffing the flag it should always be hoisted quickly to the peak then slowly lowered 
to the half-staff. If at half-staff at the end of the day, it should be quickly raised to the peak and 
then lowered slowly to be tolded and .stored. 

Whenever displayed at half-staff for a period of mourning because of the death of some promi- 
nent national or local ofileial, the flag should also be displayed on all Sundays included in such period. 

Whenever more than one flag is displayed from the staff, the national ensign should be at the 
peak of the staff. 

When stormy weather or high winds prevent the flying of the large flag, the small stonn flag 
should he hoisted, unless the velocity of the wind is such that it is considered inadvisable to do so. 
When flags show signs of wear and tear, they should he neatly repaired. When they become so worn 
and whipped out as to be beyond repair and no longer serviceable, they must be hunied, either in the 
furnace of the building or some other available place on the premises. 

202. GROUNDS AND APPROACHES. Entrance steps, sidewalks and approach driveways shall 
be kept free from dirt, snow and ice. Ihey should be swept or washed down with hose every day when 
the weather permits. The washing should be done as early in the morning as possible. 

If not possible owing to weather conditions to remove snow and ice promptly from the walks and 
steps, then they should be sprinkled with sand and salt in order to prevent persons from injuring 
themselves on Libraa-y property. Walks, step.s and approaches should, however, be cleaned of all ice 
and snow as soon as possible. 

Lawn and areaways of the building siiali be kept clean and free from dirt, trash, and waste paper. 
Area drains shall be kept open and clear from clogging. Lawn shall be kept well mowed, and free 
from weeds. Lawn shall be kept sprinkled sufficiently to maintain a good growth of grass. Start 
the sprinklers early and change as necessary during the period the cleaning is being done inside and 
outside the building, E’rom the latter part of November to the first of March no mowing should be 
done, allowing a good growth of grass to develop, covering and protecting the roots during the winter 
months. 

Hedges shall be well cared for, and properly trimmed, once a month. Trees and shrubs shall 
be sprayed when necessary to combat insect pests and molds, and shall be trimmed and pruned, pref- 
erably ill December, iiflowers shall be planted, and sprayed, as directed by the Librarian. 

Cultivate at least once each month around all trees, plants and shrubs. Keep a cultivated circu- 
lar border about 6 feet in diameter around each tree. Set a 4-inch vitrified clay tile inside the border, 
vertically, about 18 inches deep, with galvanized metal or wood cover, with 1-inch hole in cover thru 
which hose may he inserted for watering. 

Lawns, trees and shrubbery shall be thoroly fertilized at least once a year, preferably in October. 
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Fertilizer shall he in amount and kind as best adapted to meet local conditions, 

203. SWEEPING, The entire floor space of the building, (except storerooms,) shall be swept 
daily. Hardwood floors, wood block and all waxed surfaces shall be sprinkled sparingly with “Cedar- 
sweep” or other lightly oiled sawdust compound, to keep down the dust. All other chissea of floors 
and floor covei’ings .shall be sprinkled sparingly with sawdust slightly dampened with water. The 
.sweeping' compound may be used twice or three times before throwing away. Do not use oiled s.iwduBt 
compound on marble, it will stain. Any bituminoua mastic floor covering on which oiled compound in 
used will soften and deteriorate very quickly. Sawdust dampened with water used on hardwood or 
wood block floors will cause them to warp, buckle, loosen from the cement slab and become very 
rough. 

204. DU.STING. All parts of the building, and all furniture and books, shall be kept free from 
accumulations of dust. Give special attention to tops of molding, cases, handrails, balustrades, grilles, 
lighting fixtures, glassware and all other equipment likely to gather dust. 

Care shall be observed to avoid soiling the walls above baseboards, chair rails, picture molding 
and wainscoting. Place a pasteboard or other suitable shield against the wall for its protection when 
dusting these features. 

The use of feather du.sters is prohibited. Make satisfactory dusting cloth by dipping a piece of 
cheesecloth in hot soapsuds; then dry out the cloth,and dip in kerosene oil; and hang so as to allow to 
dry without wringing out the cloth. ' 

Dusters shall be kept clean by frequent washing. Staining of wood and plaster work by the use of 
dirty duster.? will not be tolerated. 

Walls shall be dusted frequently by the use of approved wall dusters. 

205. CHARGING DESK. Glass top of the charging desk shall be watjhed daily. Raise the 
glass frequently, and brush out the dirt which works in around the edges and under the glass. Keep 
desk free from ink stains. 

Clean and refill ink wells on charging desk as necessary. Remove soiled and worn blotters, and 
replace with new blotters. Replace wornout pens with new pen points whenever needed. 

206. GLASS. All glass of windows, doors, and skylights .shall be kept clean. Take special care 
to keep glass in main entrance doors free from hand marks. If necessary, wipe this glass twice a day. 

Wash glass in a lukewarm solution of 1 tablespoonful of ammonia in one gallon of water. Take 
special care not to come in contact with woodwork and remove the paint or finish therefrom. 

207. LINOLEUM, CORK CARPET AND CORK TILE. Battleship linoleum, cork carpet and 
cork tile, shall be given a light coat of floor wax immediately after it is laid, and again waxed occa- 
sionally whenever needed; ordinarily three or four times a year is suiBcient. Apply paste wax by 
placing a small quantity within the folds of a piece of cheesecloth folded several times, and rubbed 
evenly over the surface of the floor covering. Apply liquid wax with a cloth moistened in the liquid 
wax. Allow to stand for twenty to thirty minutes. Rub thoroly and polish with a weighted brush, 
or a hand or electric polishing machine. 

Clean the waxed floor covering by going' over once a day with a dry mop. In rainy weather, wipe 
up with a damp cloth, any mud or dirt tracked over the floor. 

When a thoro cleaning is necessary, before applying- a coat of wax, the surface shall first he 
cleaned with cleaning solvent, to remove the old wax, and shall then be washed with hike-warm suds 
made with a mild soap. The use of strong alkali soap or any soap containing abrasive substances, or 
scouring powder, is forbidden. A small area of the surface shall be washed at one time and the entire 
surface shall not at any time be flooded ■with water. Rinse with clean water, then thoroly dry the sur- 
face. Water shall not be allowed to stand along the edges of seams of the floor covering. 

208. FLOORS. Lobby, corridor and toilet floors, of terrazzo, burned clay tile or plain cement 
finish shall be thoroly scrubbed at least once a week, and as much oftener as necessary to keep them 
thoroly clean. Mopping alone is insufficient, as the travel over the floor grrinds the dirt into the sur- 
face and it can be removed only by thoro scrubbinig with a brush or scrubbing mop. For best results, 
a scouring powder, containing about 75 per cent of fine sand, should be spread over the floor by a 
shaker or sprinkler, or by sifting thru a cheesecloth bag. Scrub the floor with warm water, taking care 
to clean under and back of all furniture, in the corners, and keep the wall base from be- 
coming stained. After scrubbing, wash the floor thoroly with clean water and plenty of clean soap. 

Unpolished or unvarnished -wood floors shall bo swept and scrubbed with a solution of scrub soap, 
and warm water and the floor surface then thoroly dried. Care should he observed not to permit the 
water to remain long thereon. By cleaning small Sections and drying them quickly floors of this class 
will not become saturated with water, causing them to buckle and ridge. 

Polished hardwood floors, wood block floors, and rubber tile do not need to be cleaned with scrub- 
bing materials of any character. These floors shall be -wiped daily -with dustless mops. When necessary 
to wash them this shall be done with a solution of about 1% tablespoonfuls of household ammonia to 
2 gallons of water. Wash a small section at a time with a cloth wet in this solution. Rinse immedi- 
ately with a cloth wet in clear water. Wipe with, dry cloth, or mop, until thoroly dry. Polished hard- 
wood floors, wsod block, cork carpet, cork tile and linoleum floor cover, and burned clay tile, where 
not exposed to too heavy traffic, shall be kept waxed ndth any good grade of floor wax. For rubber 
tile use “Rubber Var,” or “Vesta Gloss,” made by the Vesta Chemical Company of St. Louis, Mo. 
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209. WOOD BASE. Special eai’e .'ihall be taken when scrubbing floors to avoid tlie removal of 
finish from wood wall base and bases of furniture. 

210. POLISHED MARBLE. Scouring powder bhall not be used on polished marble. It is seldom 
necessary to wash x'olished marble. The best results come from dry cleaning, rubbing it down fre- 
quently with a dry, .soft cloth. When nocos.sary to wash it, warm water shall be used, only in small 
quantity and frequently changed in order to keep it clean. Wlien^ the use of a detergent is un- 
avoidable, select a pure, white .soap; soften the water before dissolving the soap in it; dampen the 
marble surface with soft water before applying the soap solution; wash the surface lightly but care- 
fully with the soap solution; and rinse thoroly with plenty of pure, soft water. 

Bemove all stains from polished marble, except those from rust, creosote or oil, with Javelle water, 
procurable at any ding store. See paragraph 710 for instructions for its preparation. Remove stains 
of long standing by repeated applications of thi.s bleaching solution. When impos.sible to remove stain 
by rubbing the marble with a cloth saturated with this solution, spread a small quantity of Javelle water 
over the stained surface and allow to stand for some time, after which the spot .shall be rubbed with a 
cloth saturated in the solution. If the .stain is on a vertical slab, saturate a piece of white blotting' paper 
with the solution and place it on the marble. 

Remove oil stains with benzine, or pure gasoline free from kerosene and oil, to prevent spreading of 
the stain and discoloration of a large area. Saturate cotton waste or white blotting paper and press 
firmly against the marble, allowing if necessary to remain several days, wetting frequently with the ben- 
zine or gasoline. Or mix a paste of luilor’s earth with ■water to the consistency of library paste, and 
spread thickly over the oil stain. Allow to dry; then saturate with benzine or pure, oil-free gasoline, 
and keep wet with this cleanser for several days. When removed the fuller’s earth can be re-crushed to 
a powder and used again until it becomes too badly discolored for further use. 

WARNING! Do not light matches or fires of any kind in the vicinity of gasoline or benzine! Thu 
invisible gas constantly evaporating from these fluids is extremely explosive and dangerous! 

211. CLEANING FURNITURE AND VARNISHED SURFACES. Varnished surfaces shall be 
washed with a solution of 1 tablespoonful of ammonia to 2 gallons of luke-warm water. Rinse thoroly 
and wipe dry. Apply a coat of furniture polish, and rub vigorously with a dry, soft cloth until the polish 
is dry. At other times when furniture is polished, apply sufficient polish to cover the surface moderately, 
and rub until dry. Damp cloths shall not be used on furniture or varnished surfaces except when wash- 
ing the same, which .should be necessary very seldom. 

Keep the front.s of desks, arms of chairs, and other varnished surfaces free from accumulations of 
grease, dirt from the hands, etc., by rubbing with furniture polish, or with a soft cloth with a small 
quantity of Javelle water, then rinse, wipe dry, and apply furniture polish. The use of common soap and 
water in an attempt to remove ink and grease stains from, desks and other varnished surfaces is 
prohibited. 

Keep the varnished wood trim, wall base, window facings, chair rails, picture molds, etc., in the 
building in good condition by rubbing down frequently with a dry cloth. Bub occasionally with a 
cloth dampened with fui'niture polish, then wipe dry until a polish is obtained. 

212. WAX FINISH ON WOODWORK. Wax-finished woodwork shall be dusted off with a soft, 
dry, clean cloth. The application of furniture polish to waxed surfaces is forbidden. Rub down 
occasionally with a light application of finishing wax, of very thick consistency, obtainable at liard- 
■ware storo.s. Stains^ shall be washed off in lukewarm water containing a small amount of ammonia, 
rinsed, and the surface re-covored with a light coat of wax and polished. Plat surfaces should be 
polished with a small piece of carpet; grooved surfaces, whore the carpet can not be made to reach 
all parts, should be polished by using a small, soft brush. 

213. FURNITURE. Unused furniture shall be thoroly cleaned and stored; neatly arranged, to 
prevent breakag'e and damage, and covered with canvas or Manila paper to protect from the dust. 

Broken furniture^ in the reading rooms or the offices shall not be allowed to remain in use. 
Minor i-epairs if practicable shall be made by the operating force. If this is not possible, the broken 
furniture should be stored and replaced by surplus furniture in storage, or sent out to a 
skilled cabinet maker for repair. 

Broken or worn casters on revolving chairs and other furniture, before causing damage to the 
floors or floor coverings, shall be removed and replaced by new casters. Use gliders, or “Domes of 
Silence,’’ on leg chairs. 

214. ELECTRIC LAMPS AND SHADES. Lamp bnlbs, reflectors and globes shall be dusted 
carefully once each week. Remove from lighting fixtures and wash with soap and warm water once 
each Hionth. Rinse in clean warm water and wipe dry. Glean Holophane glassware with a stiff brush, 
following the direction of the prisms. 

• j Interior and exterior bronze work, lighting fixtures, etc., shall be frequently 

"Wiped wth a soft, dry cloth. Occasionally the cloth should be moistened with a preparation consisting 
of equal parts of crude oil, turpentine and oil of citronella. Keep the preparation in airtight con- 
tainers of tin or glass. 

If the bronze has been permitted to stand for a considerable time neglected 'without any special 
care, as m the case of outside lamp standards and brackets, it shall first be washed with clean water 
containing a small quantity of ammonia,^ applied lightly with a soft cloth or sponge. Rin'Se thoroly with 
Seruhbing, or the application of acid, soap or abrasive preparations on the bronze are 
prohibited, as they -will remove the lacquer. 
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216. POLISHED METAL WORK. Brass, nickel and clirorniunL-platGcl work-railintja, door fit- 
tings, and plumbing fixture.s — shall bo kepi clean and well polished at all times. Cleaning and polish- 
ing the hras.s work of public entrance (loor.e _ shall be performed in the early morning when ti-affic is 
lightest in order not to inconvenience the public. 

Special care must be observed not to smear and stain wood, stone or terra cotta to which polished 
metal may be fastened. Accomplish this by the use of a .shield oC thin, tough cardboard cut to lit the 
polished metal and laid over the material to be protected. Keep well-polishod bra.ss, nickel and chro- 
mium-plate in good condition by frequent wiping with a soft, dry cloth. 

217. PLUMBING FIXTURES. Plumbing fixtnrcs in toilets, kitchenette, work room and office- 
bowls, lavatories, drinking- fountain.s, slop sinks, shower baths, wainscoting and .stall ji.artitiona — shall 
be maintained in a scrupulously clean and tboroly .'lanitary condition. Dirt or filth shall not be per- 
mitted to accumulate closet bowls or any other place. 

Clean closet and urinal bowls on the inside by flushing with boiling hot water, then scrubbing with 
"Old Dutch” cleanser or “Bon Ami” powder-, using a long-handled brush to clean the neck of the 
howl. Remove stains, caused by sedimentary deposits, with “Siini-Plu&h,” according to manu- 
facturer's directions with a solution of one part muriatic acid to .six parts clean water; rinse tboroly 
at once with clean water to prevent corrosion of the fixture. 

WARNING! Do not use acids or strong alkali preparations on enameled iron fixtures. If you 
do, the enamel will be corroded and eaten off! 

218. DISINFECTANTS. If all plumbing fixture.s are maintained in a properly and efficiently 
clean and sanitary condition at all times, by the liberal employment of .soap and scouring powder, the 
use of disinfectants should not he required. Should such disinfectants be considered necessary, in the 
judgment of the Librarian, for the greater safety and protection of the library patrons in the public 
lavatories and toilets, they will be used by the operating force where and as directed by the 
Librarian. 

219. TOWELS AND LAUNDRY SERVICE. For the patrons of the Library, paper towels will 
he supplied for use in the public toilets. Standard cotton towels, 17 by .22 inches, not to exceed two 
per week, shall be issued to each employee of the Library. 

Towel laundry service shall be weeldy. The Engineer shall he responsible for the changing of 
towels at the time set therefor by the Librarian. The Engineer shall also be responsible for check- 
ing and counting the soiled towels sent out and the clean towels received, at the time of delivery and 
collection by the laundry company. 

220. WASHING PAINTED WALLS. Painted walls and wood work shall be washed from time 
to time as they become dirty. Use a cleaning- solution pi-epared from a mild soap, free from uncom- 
bined alkali, to avoid streaking the walls and dissolving the paint. Change tlie -water frequently as 
it becomes dirty. Apply with coarse scrub cloths and i-ub vigorously until clean, Rinse and wipe off 
thoroly with cloth or sponge, 

221. ROOF. All roof drains, gutters and downspouts shall be kept free from accumulations 
of leaves, dust, trash, snow and ice, and all other debris to avoid stopping up and overflowing and 
leakage into the building. All gutter outlets to do-wnspouts shall be provided -with heavy %-inch mesh 
copper or galvanized wire basket strainers. 

Sheet iron or tin roofs and gutters shall be kept well painted to insure their preservation. Fre- 
quent inspection of the roof shall be made by the Engineer, and when small patches of bare metal 
are discovered they shall be brightened and cleaned of all rust and corrosion, and painted immedi- 
ately. Minor leaks in sheet metal roofs may be repaired temporarily by giving the same a very 
heavy coat of approved roof paint; saturate a piece of canton flannel by dipping in the paint and 
squeezing out the surplus. Cover the leak -with the ca-nton flannel, nap side do-wn. Smooth to lay 
solid and even on the roof, cover with hea-vy coating of paint. Cover large openings with t-wo thick- 
nesses of the flannel. Repaint every two years to insure preservation. 

222. LOCKS. Locks shall be lubricated by the use of finely powdered graphite, _ blowi thru a 
small tube or quill thru the key hole. Tlie use of oil for this purpose is prohibited, as it -will become 
gummy and the keys will not operate. 

Before polishing the metal parts of locks, place keys in the lock plugs to prevent the metal polish 
from coming- in contact with the working parts of the locks. 

Rernove cylinder by loo.sening- set screw on the edge of the door, insert key, part way only, and 
turn cylinder out to the left. The use of pipe wench, pliers or chisel is forbidden, as this "will ruin 
cylinder. 

When re-installing cylinder turn the same inplace to the right until the lock operates satisfac- 
torily. Adjust cylinder so that key will be straight up and do-wn, and tighten set screw in edge of 
door. 

223. KEYS. The Engineer shall keep an accurate record of all keys on hand for doors to the 
building, and of all keys issued to employees of the Library, -with room number, manufacturer’s num- 
ber, etc. Master keys shall not he supplied to members of the staff except upon the express direction 
and authority of the Librarian. Unauthorized keys -shall be promptly taken up and placed in an in- 
accessible locaSion. Issiie to employees only such keys as are needed by them — ^front entrance doors, 
employees’ entrance, etc. 

224. “PRIVATE” DOORS. Doors intended for use of the Library staff only, marked “Private,” 
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shall be kept closed at all times. Employees passing thru "Private” doors shall see ihat these doors 
are carefully closed after them. 

226, AWNINGS. Awnings shall be raised each evening, and during stormy and windy weather. 
I’hcy arc to bo taken down by the operating force, where practicable, immediately after the summer 
season, properly labeled, and stored in a dry place. Immediately after beinp; taken dowii they shall 
be carefully exatriined, and any necessaiy repairs made to place them in proper condition for the 
following Slimmer c;c‘a.=on, cither by the operating force, or fay an outside repair service. 

Before original installation, and before replacing for each summer season, awnings shall be 
thoroly treated with a waterproofing, mold-resistant preparation. 

226. fire hose equipment. Eire hose and standpipes shall he kept in serviceable condition 
at all times. 

Unlined fire ho.sc shall be tested at full pre.ssure at least once a year. Sections found defective 
shall be replaced by new hose. When dry linen hose is placed under pressure the water will bo forced 
thru the meshes to a considerable extent until the fabric becomes wet and swedls up; this condition 
shall not be considered a defect. Test shall be made in the basement, or outdoors where no possible 
damage may occur thru the hose bursting under pressure. 

After the hose has been tested it shall be thoroly drained and dried. Draining may be done by 
suspending by the middle of a section out of attic windows, or from the roof, with nozalti removed 
and the ends off the ground, for five or six hours. Then stretch out in hasemont in a dry place, or 
in the attic, and dry for one week before returning to the rack or reels, to prevent damage from 
rot caused by dampness. Te.=t hose on the different racks at different times, to have. ,somc in place 
available in ease of fire.'-. Attach to each hose, by a string, a card indicating the date it was last 
te.sted. 


22'7. CHEMICAL FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. Chemical fire extinguishers shall bo recharged once 
every year, The necessary chemicals, (sulphuric acid and bicarbonate of soda,) for recharging may 
be purchased from fire extinguisher dealers or hardware stores; the work of recharging shall be done 
by the operating force. 

Pyrene fire extinguishers do not lose their fli-e-protection efficiency, and should be refilled only 
when ncceasaiy to replenish the chai’ge. 

Attach to each extinguisher, other than Pyrene, a card indicating the date when last charged. 

228. DESK FANS. At the close of the summer season all portable desk fans shall be removed 
from the room.s and offices, properly tagged to indicate where they belong, cleaned and repaired, cov- 
ered with Manila paper to protect them from du.sl, and stored in a dry place. If it is not practi- 
cable for the operating force to repair the fans, the work shall be done by an outside agency. 

22fl. JANITOR’S IMPLEMENTS. Janitor’s tools, implements and supplies in connection with 
the care of the Imilding, when not in use, shall be stored in the storeroom or in Janitor’s closets. 

These shall not be left standing about in rooms, offices or on the grounds. 

230. GARDEN HOSE. Garden hose should not be left on the ground or exposed to the weather 
when not in u.se, hut should bo thoroly drained, placed on a reel and stored under cover. Hose that 
becomes slightly defective should not be discarded, but if practicable should be repaired with hose mend- 
ers. Good sections of the hose in thi,s manner may be utilized and again made serviceable. 

231. ASHES AND RUBBISH. Ashes and rubbish shall be removed regularly and frequently 
by rubbish ooiitractor.s or by the city, and shall not be allowed to accumulate in the building or 
on the premises. Where removed by contract, the cubic contents of each can or container shall be 
computed and marked plainly thereon. The Engineer shall be responsible for maintaining an accurate 
record of the number of cans of ashes and rubbish removed, and the dates of removal. 

2S2._ WINDOW AND DOOR SCREENS. All window and door screens not permanently fixed in 
the building .shall be removed at the close of the summer season, propeidy marked each with the open- 
ing where it belongs; thoroly cleaned and dried, and stored in a dry place. 
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SECTION 3. 

ELECTRICAL AND PLUMBING INSTALLATION. 


Paragraph Subject 


Paragraph Subject 


301. Responsibility. 

302, Use of Lights. 

SOS. Inspections. 

304. Purchase and Issue of Electric Bulbs. 

305. Electrical Altei-ations, 


306. Directory in Cabinets. 

307. Extra Plumbing and Electrical Parts. 
SOS. Plumbing Installation. 

309. Pressure Reducer. 


301. RESPONSIBILITY. The Engineer is directly responsible, under the Librarian, for the up- 
keep, maintenance, and efficient operation of all electrical, plumbing, heating and air-conditioning in- 
stallation of the Library, 


302. USE OF LIGHTS. The Engineer is directly responsible for the economical use of all lighLs 
in the Library; EXCEPT, in reading rooms, work rooms and offices, this re-sponsibility shall be upon 
the Librarian and assistants in charge of the re.spcctive rooms. 

303. INSPECTIONS, It is the specific duty of the Engineer to make a preliminary inspection 
upon first arriving at the building at the beginning of each day’s tour of duty, to see that no un- 
necessary lights have been left burning; and it is the specific duty of the member of the operating 
force on duty at the end of each day, the last thing before leaving the building, to make a final tour 
and see that no lights are left burning where no light is needed. 

The Engineer shall make at frequent intervals such inspections of motors, electrical and plumbing 
equipment of the Library as necessary to assure himself that all such equipment is operating smoothly 
and with maximum efficiency. 


304. PURCHASE AND ISSUE OF ELECTRIC BULBS. Electric light bulbs of different sizes 
and kinds, and all other electrical supplies and equipment for the Library, are purchased only on req- 
uisition by the Engineer-Janitor. When received, these supplies shall be securely locked in a place 
accessible only to the Engineer. A complete record, on the proper form, shall be kept, showing the 
date of receipt, ipmber and wattage of each size received, date, number and wattage of each size 
issued, to whom issued, and number of each size left on hand. Bulbs will he issued only in exchange 
for burned-out or broken bulbs turned in. Accumulations of burned-out and broken bulbs will be sold 
at intervals for junk. 

306. DIRECTORY IN CABINETS. Each electrical distributing and panel thruout the building 
shall be provided with a directory, indicating clearly the lights controlled by each switch in the cabinet. 

307. EXTRA PLUMBING AND ELECTRICAL PARTS. The Engineer shall be responsible for 
the maintenance of a proper and adequate supply of electric fuses for all different circuits in the 
building; washers and plugs for all lavatory spigots and tank ball cocks; and tools for the installa- 
tion of the same. 


308. PLUMBING INSTALLATION. Traps of plumbing installation shall not be allowed to evap- 
orate and become dry, permitting the access of poisonous sewer gases into the building. Plumbing 
fixtures not in frequent and regular use shall be flushed by the operating force regularly at least twice 
a week, to maintain the seal in traps and to wash out the larvae of mosquitoes breeding in such 
seals. 

Remove covers on all cleanouts, check valves, etc., at least every two months and clean out all 
rags, paper and other debris which may have been caught there, to prevent clogging of the drain and 
flooding of the building. 

309. _ PRESSURE REDUCER. Dials of pressure reducer installed on the water-supply system 
shall be inspected regularly at least every three months, to determine whether it is operating properly. 
When valve seats become cut or worn, or the rubber cups become defective, the dial on the house 
side will register a pressure practically equal to that on the street side. When this occurs the pressure 
reducer shall be repaired and properly adjusted immediately, in order to prevent the high pressure 
forcing the cocks on the plumbing fixtures and wasting the water. 
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SECTSON 4. 

HEATING AND AIR-CONDITIONING. 
Index. 


Paragraph Subject Paragraph Subject 

401. Eeaponsibility. 405. Economy of Operation. 

402. Operating the Equipment. 406. Closing Down at Night. 

403. Temperature. 407. Oiling. 

404. Trouble Calls. 

401. RESPONSIBILITY The Librarian is specifically charged with the ro-sponsibility for 
making certain that each member o£ the operating force, and each page and library as.sLstant having 
to do with the operation of the heating and air-conditioning plant, and closing the same down at 
night, shall read carefully and understand thovoly the provisions of these regulations. 

402. OPERATING AND EQUIPMENT. The heating and air-conditioning equipment shall be 
started, controlled and operated strictly in accordance with the printed instructions of the manufac- 
turer, furnished with each installation. 

If gas-hurning furnace is used, and if the pilot light is not burning, see that the red-painted mas- 
ter valve on the gas line to the burners, and the valves leading to the pilot light, arc tightly closed. 
If not closed, (1) Close the same and wait thirty minutes until the escape up the Hue, of any unignited 
gas lurking in the firebox; (2) Turn on and light the pilot light in each firebox. (If pilot lights are 
already burning, it is not necessary to shut valves oil and relight them.) (S) Open the red-painted 
master valve on the fuel line leading to the furnaces. 

If oil-burning furnace is used, see that the red-painted master valve on the fuel line to the burn- 
ers is closed; if open, see that there is no leakage of unconsuniod oil in the firebox. Start in strict 
accordance with manufacturer’s directions. 


1 ^ 403. temperature. "Where thermostatic control is installed, the temperature shall be regu- 
lated to 71 degrees Fahrenheit, and there maintained so long as the heating plant is operating. 

- TROUBLE CALLS. In case trouble of any kind develops in the heating system, the Engi- 
neer will be notified immediately. 

406. ECONOMY OF OPERATION. The operating force shall guard watchfully and carefully 
against all waste^ of fuel thru improper adjustment of burners, improper proportioning of air, ex- 
cessive consumption of fuel and all other causes. The operating force shall keep all radiating surfaces 
of the heating plant clean and free from accumulations of soot, ashes and all other material which 
interferes with the rapid and efficient radiation of heat from the firebox. 

406. CLOSING DOWN AT NIGHT. Wlien closing the Library at night, the red-painted master 
valves for gas furnaces or oil-burning furnaces, and these only! will be closed tightly. No other valves 
on fuel lines wdl be touched or changed in any way! Open electric switches controlling the automatic 
operation of burners, but not that for blower! 

Eon coal burning furnaces, the mechanical stoker will be stopped, and all dampers to the firebox 
tightly closed. 


407. piLWG. Bearings of the mechanical .stoker, if used, and hearings of the blower, and 
movmg pax-ts of the air-conditioning equipment, shall be lightly oiled regularly once a week with a 

good grade of light cylinder oil. Bearings on electric motors will be oiled, very liehtlv regularly 
once a month. ’ ^ '-suiaiijr 
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SECTION S. 
MOTOR VEHICLES. 


Paragraph Subject 

501. Ob.sevvance of Regulation,'!. 

502. Safety Precautions. 

503. Operation and Maintenance. 

504. Schedule of Operation. 

505. Is.suancc of Gas and Oil. 


Paragr.iph Subject 

500. Oil in Crank Ca,ge. 

507. Maintenance of Tire.s. 

508. Maintenance of Batteries 
500. Monthly Reports. 


501. OBSERVANCE OF REGULATIONS. Strict ob.sorvance of the following regulations cover- 
ing the inspection, operation, maintenance and repair of the Library motor vehicles is enjoined upon 
all Library employees usine, or caring for such vehicles, and others who may he affected thereby. 
Violations of these regulations will be the occasion for dismisE.aI or summary disciplinary action by 
the Librarian against the offending employee or other person. 


502. SAFETY PRECAUTIONS. Smoking, striking matches or starting fires in any manner, by 
any employee of the Library or any other person whomsoever, is strictly forbidden in or around the 
garage at any time. While filling the tank of any motor vehicle with gasoline the motor shall be shut 
off and the ignition cut off from the motor. 


503. OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE. The Chauffeur is respon.siblo, under the direction of 
the Engineer at all times for the inspection, operation, maintenance and repair of all Library motor ve- 
hicles. Regular periodical inspections will be made. Trouble of any kind developing in any motor 
vehicle will he repaired at once by the Chauffeur, if practicable; if impossible, the trouble will he re- 
ported to the Librarian, who will authorize its I’epair at a commercial garage. 

_ Collisions or other accidental damages occurring in any manner ■whatsoever to any Library motor 
vehicle will he reported Immediately to the Librarian by the person driving the vehicle at the time of 
the accident. These reports will be made out on a special form furnished by the Librai-ian.Any driver 
of a Library vehicle failing to make such report will be held personally responsible for the damage 
resulting from the accident, whether responsible for the actual accident or not! 

604. SCHEDULE OF OPERATIONS. All motor vehicles belonging to the Library 'will be oper- 
ated on schedules, to be issued by the Librarian from time to time as occasion arises for making nec- 
essary changes in existing schedules. 


606. ISSUANCE OF GAS AND_ OIL. Gas and oil for Library motor vehicles will be stored in 
tanks in the garage yard, and will be issued and measured out by the Engineer. After each removal 
of gas from the tank, the hose will be ihoroly drained! in order to prevent undue deterioration from 
rotting caused by excess gasoline standing in the hose; also to prevent waste from spilled gasoline 
the next time the hose is lowered for further removal of gasoline from the tank. 

506. ^ OIL IN CRANK CASE. The Chauffeur shall be held strictly responsible that the proper 
^svel of oil is maintained at all times in the crank case of the vehicle driven by him. Crank case 
• ? f completely cleaned after having run not to exceed one thousand miles, and the oil replaced 
■with fresh oil of the proper quality and consistency. Spent oil removed from the crank case ■will he 
conserved in a drum and disposed of by sale or otherwise. 


. maintenance of tires. The Chauffeur, before starting on any trip, will see that all 
tires on his vehicle, including the spare, are filled with air, to the proper degree of pressure. Punctures, 
mo'wouts and other damages to tires will be repaired promptly by the Chauffeur upon his return to 
the Library, or if this be impossible, they shall he reported at once to the Librarian. 


508. MAINTENANCE OF BATTERIES. At intervals not exceeding two weeks tests of batteries 
shall be made by means of hydrometer. Batteries will he filled with distilled water 
ax that time, bringing the electrolyte therein to the proper level. When tests by the hydrometer show 
> uscommg unnecessarily weak, the fact ■will he reported to the Librarian, who ■will order 

it to he recharged at a commercial garage. 


r w, reports. TOe Engineer shall make a report to the Librarian on the last day 

.iTia ?■ of all gasoline and oil received and issued during the month, 

and amount on hand at beginning and end of the month, as follows: 


On hand, 

Received during the month of 
Issued during the month of 
Balance on hand 


19 . 


19. 


Gasoline 

Gal. 


Oil 

Qt. 



SECTION 6. 

EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. 
Index. 


Porai^raplj Subject 

601. Eequiaition for Purchase.'; 

602. Approval of Invoices. 

603. Property Accountability 

604. Issuance. 


Paragraph Subject 

606. Stock List. 

606. Disposition of Equipment. 

607. Standard Li-st of Operating Equipment. 

608. Standard List of Operating Supplies. 


601. REQUISITION FOR PURCHASES. The Engineer shall be responsible for ordering all 
necessary equipment, supplies and purchases for the operating force. Requisition, upon a form pre- 
pared for the purpo.se, will be submitted weeldy to the Librarian. 

602. APPROVAL OF INVOICES. Invoices from merchants for the purchase of equipment and 
supplie.s are received by the Librarian and forwarded to the Engineer. Upon receipt the latter will 
check very carefully the purchases received as to quality and quantity, and if found to be in accord- 
ance witb the specificied requirements, will “O.K.” the invoice, initial the same, and return immediately 
to the Librarian in order that the Library may take advantage of any discount allowed by dealers 
for payment of bills within a certain specified time after receipt of purchases. 


603. PROPERTY ACCOUNTABILITY. For purposes of property-accounting all purchases for 
and used by the operating force shall be classified as follows: 

a. Equipment: All property of a permanent nature, the character of which is not changed, and 
which is not destroyed or discarded ixfter a single use, or incorporated with the building so as to 
become an integral part thereof, such as axes, saws, brooms, dusters, lawn mowers, hose, and all 
other purchases of similar nature. 

b. Supplies: All items of property essentially temporary in nature and used only once then 
discarded or destroyed, or property incorporated into the building, such as paper, ink, pencils, twine, 
nails, screws, locks, paint, glue, etc.. 


604. ISSUANCE. Property of the above two classifications will be issued as follows: 

a. Equipment: Operating equipment will be as designated by the Librarian. It will be receipted 
for on a memorandum receipt, signed by the Engineer, who will be personally responsible for any loss, 
or any breakage or damage thereto other than that arising from ordinary wear and tear from usage. 

b, Supplies: Operating supplies will be as designated by the Librarian. Upon acknowledgment 
of its receipt by the Engineer, by his approval of the invoice, it will be dropped from the stock 
cards, as issued, without further formality. 


605, STOCK LIST. An accurate stock list of all equipment and supplies under his care will 
be kept by the Engineer on stock cards provided for the purpose. A card will be kept for each class 
of items issued to liim, .showing date and quantity eceived, date and quantity each issue as made, and 
balance on hand at time of each issue. The stock cards shall provide an accurate inventory of all 
equipment and supplies on hand at all times. 


606. DISPOSITION OF EQUIPMENT. All equipment worn out or broken in use shall be turned 
in to the Librarian by the Engineer, and credit given on his memorandum receipt therefor. Such 
equipment shall be immediately sold for junk, or burned or broken up in order to prevent its re- 
storation to the equipment regularly on hand. 

607. STANDARD LIST OF OPERATING EQUIPMENT. The following equipment is the 
minimum required for efficient operation of the Library Building; 

a. Janitors' Equipment: 

1 Basket, Oak Splint, 3-bushel, for collecting waste paper. 

14 Dozen Brooms, Corn, 28 pounds per dozen. 

2 Brushes, Hair Floor Sweeps. 

2 Brooms, Whisk. 

2 Brushes, Counter Duster, Bristle, with handle. 

1 Brush, Hand, Scrub. 

1 Brush, Paint, Flat, 4-inch. 

1 Brush, Varnish, Flat, 21i-inch. 

1 Bra.sh, Wall, Wool, with extension handle. 

1 Brush, Closet Cleaning. 

1 Brush, Round Pointed, on wire core for grille work. 

2 Dust Pans, with extension wire handles. 

100 Feet Hose, Lawn, %-incb, with fittings. 

1 Nozzle, Brass, for %-inch hose. 

2 Mop Handles for 20-pound cotton mops. 
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1 Mop, duslless, for dry use, chemically treated. 

1 Mop, Oil, for floors. 

1 Pail, IS-quari, galvaninod iron. 

1 Pail, 16-quart, galvanized iron. 

1 Mop- Wringer to fit 16-quart pail. 

1 Lawn Mower, 18-inch, with canvas grass catcher. 

1 Wheelbarrow, .steel. 

1 Pair Shears, Pruning, 

1 Pair Shear, s. Hedge Clipping. 

1 Step Ladder, 5-foot. 

1 Step Ladder, 1 6-foot. 

1 Shovel, Square-point, D-handle, No. 6. 

1 Spade, D-handle, No. 2. 

1 Hake, Garden, 12-inch, with handle. 

1 Hoe, Garden, with handle. 

1 Can, A.sh. 

b. Furnace-Room Equipment: 

1 Axe, 4 pound. 

1 Anger, Fle^dhlo, G-Coot, for cleaning water clo.sols, 

I Bit, Auger, .solid c.ast .steel, .square shank, l^-inch. 

1 Bit, Auger, solid cast sled, aipiare shank, %-inch. 

1 Bit, Auger, solid cast .steel, square shank, 1-ineh 

1 Bit, Drill, square shank, 1! /1 6-inch. 

1 Bit, Drill, square shank, 14 -inch. 

1 Bit, Drill, square shank, %-ineli. 

1 Bit, Brace, Ratchet, 10-inch sweep. 

1 Chisel, Cold, % inch by 5-% inches. 

1 Chisel, Cold, % inch by 7% inches. 

1 Chisel, Wood, Socket Firmer, with handle, 14-inch. 

1 Chisel, Wood, Socket Firmer, with handle, Iri-ineh. 

1 Chisel, Wood, Socket Firmer, with handle, l-inch. 

1 File, Round, Second-cut, 8-inch. 

1 File, Half-round, Second-cut, 10-inch. 

1 File, Half-round, Bastard, 10-inch. 

1 File, Flat, Second-cut, 10-inch. 

1 File, Flat, Bastard, 10-inch. 

1 File, Saw, Slim Taper, 6-inch. 

1 Wood Rasp, Half-round, _10-inch. 

1 Force Cup, Plumber’s Friend. 

1 Hack-saw Frame, extension, adjustable for blades 6 inches to 12 inches. 

1 Hammer, Engineer’s Cross pein, 2- pound. 

1 Hammer, Claw, Bell-faced, 1-pound. 

1 Hammer, Ball-pcin, 1-pound. 

1 Hatchet. 

L Knife, Putty, 2-inch. 

1 Pair Pliers, Side-cutting, 8-inch. 

1 Pair Pliers, Round-nose, 6-inch, 
i Pair Pliers, Gas, 6-mch. 

1 Saw, Hand, Cross-cut, 26-inch, 12-point. 

1 Saw Pland, Rip, 26-inch, 10-point. 

1 Screwdriver, 4-inch. 

1 Screwdriver, 4-inch. 

1 Wrench, Monkey, 8-inch. 

1 Wrench, Monkey, 12-inch. 

1 Wrench, Stillson, 8-inch, 

1 Wrench, Stillson, 14-inch. 

1 Work-bench, 6-foot, equipped with two drawers. 

1 Vise, Combination Bench and Pipe, 6-inch, reversible. 

1 Tool Case, Wall, equipped with Yale lock, for above furnace room equipment. 

608. STANDARD LIST OF OPERATING SUPPLIES. The following supplies are the minimum 
required for the efficient opieration of the Library Building. 

1 Case, Toilet Paper. 

6 Chamois Skins, for polishing windows. 

20 yards Cheesecloth, unbleached, 

12 pieces Cloth, Scrub, about 28 inches square. 

6 Mops, Cotton, 20 pound. 

3 pounds Sponges, sheep’s wool. 

10 pounds, Waste, Cotton. 

6* cans, Lye, concentrated, 

1 dozen Bars Soap, Laundry. 

1 dozen Bars Soap, Ivory, Toilet, (for staff only). 
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% dozen Hack Saw Blades, 12"inch. 

2 quarts Furniture Polish. 

1 dozen cans Lighthou.se Cleanser. 

100 pounds Sawdust Sweeping Compound- 
26 pounds Mermaid Washing Powder, 

1 dozen cakes Bon Ami. 

1 dozen cans Sani-Flush. 

Ml gallon “Coro-nolenm” Disinl'ectant, 



SECTION 7. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Index. 

Paragraph Subject Paragraph Subject 

701. Rats and Mice. 707. Borers. 

702. Gophers. 708. Silver-tail Moths. 

T03. Cocki-oaches. 709. Mold. 

704. Ants. 710. Javelle Water. 

706. Aphis. 711. Floor Wax. 

706. Termites. 

701. RAIS AND MICE. Keep all food products in storage places inaccessible to rats and 
mice. Keep all garbage in tightly covered metal cans. Be sure that all holes and openings where 
these pests can enter ai'e tightly closed. Where holes arc gnawed in floors, habcboards and walls, push 
into the holes from half a pound to one pound of powdered lime hydrate or lime cloride; these 
materials adhere to their feet, burn them and make them avoid the vicinity where they are placed. 
Then fill the holes smoothly with plaster of Paris, mixed stiff, with water. 

To poison, mix thoroly one tablespoonful of BARIUM CARBONATE, (obtainable at any drug 
store,) with four tablespoonfuls of melted mutton tallow, cool, and roll into balls, the ai'/e of a large 
pea or a small marble. Rats and mice are especially fond of chocolate and peanut butter, which may 
be used instead. Place on small squares of cardboard, in locations not over ten feet apart, where 
rats and mice are known to be; and they will eat the poisoned bait and leave the premises to die. 
If they are too sophisticated to eat the poisoned mutton tallow, or chocolate or x>eannt butter’, try a 
variety of bait, (only one kind at a time) such as soft cheese, hamburger steak, beef tallow, etc. 
Do nol put the bai-ium carbonate on the bait, but MIX IT INTO the bait, very thoroly! Continue SO 
long’ as the rodents will eat the bait. This poison is most effective if properly and persistently used. 

Altho barium carbonate is practically non-poisonous to humans and larger animals, it is neverthe- 
less very advisable to put it out in places inaccessible to children, dogs, cats, and fowls. In case of 
suspected poisoning from this cause, use the following: 

ANTIDOTE: Give magnesium sulphate, (Epsom Salts,) or sodium sulphate, (Glauber’s Salts,) 
and follow by washing out the stomach with milk and water. Call a physician or veterinarian as the 
case may require. 


702. GOPHERS. To rid the lawn of gophers, mark out a two-foot square between two' fresh 
mounds of dirt. Cut out the sod, and dig a square hole a foot or more in depth, until two horizontal 
holes are found, locating the gopher’s tunnel. Then place a small steel trap in the bottom of the 
hole at the center, anchor securely with wire to prevent its being dragged away, and cover lightly 
with pulverized earth. Cover the two-foot square hole in the ground with a piece of straw-board or 
sheet metal, making the edges light-tight, and leaving a 2-inch hole in the cover directly over the 
trap. Seeing the light shining thru the hole in the cover, in his frantic endeavors to stop up this 
hole the gopher scrambles around and into the trap. 

Or a small trap may be set at each of the uncovered openings of the horizontal tunnel, anchored, 
covered with pulverized earth as above-described, and the pan of the trap baited with a carnation 
stem, or a piece of carrot or sweet potato. 

To poison, make a probe from an old shovel handle or 1-inch pipe, with a foot-rest about 12 
inches from the sharpened lower end. Near a fresh mound of dirt probe the ground until the 
probe sinks into the tunnel. Cut carrots, pai’snips, sweet potatoes, etc., into 1-inch cubes, and 
sprinkle with a small amount of powdered strychnine and sacharrine. Drop into tunnel and cover the 
probe hole tightly. Do not allow dirt to drop into the tunnel and cover the bait. 

To suffocate ■with carbon bi-sulphide, level off all openings in the evening. Into the new openings 
the next morning insert a waste ball, saturated with about two ounces of carbon bi-sulphide, and 
close the opening tightly. Do not set fire to the carbon bi-sulphide. For effective treatment the 
ground must be damp; the gas will escape thru cracks and fissures in dry gTound. For accidental 
poisoning administer the following: 

ANTIDOTE: Give an emetic of mustard followed by large draughts of warm water. Give powder- 
ed charcoal. To relieve spasms let patient inhale pure cldoroform or give chloral hydrate, (2B grains). 


For cockroaches, mix thoroly, one teaspoonful of powdered breakfast 
cocoa and one teaspoonful of powdered borax. Divide into four parts, place on small squares of 

haunt of the cockroaches. A commercial product known 

?» 5.i ?.t3 ?? I'M Aned.,, Mi- 


a building, and from carrying fungus diseases 

a -tatpr onR be exterminated. Make a mixture of equal parts honey 

water, one cupfvil each. Add one level teaspoonful of Paris green. Mix and thoroly dissolve. 
Purchase a half-dozen or a dozen quarter-pint sorew-4»p glass jars, having vertical grooves moulded 





in the glass across and at right angles to the threads, perinilting openings for the passage of Ae 
ants when the enameled metal top is on the jar; these jars can he bought at any ten cent store. Fill 
half-jar half-full of loose cotton waste, rag’ or excelsior ; then pour about % full of the honey-1 aris 
green solution. Bury the jar in the ground near the ants’ nest, leaving the top exposed, ants 

will cat the poisoned solution, and go into their nest to die. The g’lass containers should be thoroly 
cleaned and refilled at least once each month during the summer season, or so long as ants are 

To destroy colonies of the large red ant found in regions west of the Mississippi Eiver, in the 
United States; excavate the nest, (made of small twigs and sticks,) to a depth of about six inches 
below the level of the adjacent ground. Place one heaping tablespoonful of Potassium Cyanide in 
the center of the excavation. Cover with dry earth — clay if obtainable — over an area of not less 
than five or six feet in diameter. Wet thoroly, forming cyanogen gas, which permeates the nest and 
kills all ant life therein. The blanket of wet clay confines the gas and prevents its escape. 

WARNING! Potassium Cyanide is deadly to all animal life. Keep from children, from all fowls 
and from all animals. 

For ants in the building, powdered borax .sprinkled where they run is very effective. A new 
chemical called “Cryolite” is also good — irritating their feet, causing them to lick them and thus 
taking the poison cryolite into their stomachs. 

706, APHIS. Aphis are spread from plant to plant by ants, who cultivate them for the sake 
of a sweet secretion, somewhat as people care for milk cows. The remedy is two-fold; first get rid 
of the ants which carry them about; then spray the affected plants with “Biackleaf 40”, nicotine 
solution, soap spray, procuiable at any drug store. Thoro washing with hose, throwing the water 
full force on the plants, also is very helpful in keeping the aphis. 

706. TERMITES. The most effective prevention of termite damage is to take proper precaution 
ill the design and construction of the building itself. But where termites infest an already-completed 
building it is necessary to adopt other measures, some of which are as follows: 

1. Gather and burn all boards, blocks, sawdust, roots, stumps and wood material of EVEliY 
kind from beneath the building and from the premises. 

2. Paint all wooden facings, sills, siding and all other exposed wood pai-ts of the building with 
a thick, heavy coat of paint, being especially careful to fill all joints and cracks with paint. 

3. Provide adequate ventilation by removing all shrubs and plants from in front of any openings 
leading under the building, 

4. ‘Where termite tunnels are noticed on walls or on trees or shrubs, break open the tunnels 
down to the ground, and fill ivitli Paris green or sodium fluosilicato. Spade or loosen up the ground 
all around the opening of the tunnel and v/et thoroly with a solution of 4 pounds of zinc chloride, 
or copper sulphate, or borax in 6 gallons of water. 

Where the toriuitea discover the broken and plugged tunnel they immediately begin to eat out the 
poison plug, carrying the poi.son in their stomachs and adhering to the small hairs on their bodies down 
into the nests. Other termites grooming them off or eating the poisoned dead are themselves poisoned ; 
and in this manner in a ve^ shoit time the ■whole colony is exterminated. 

6. Make careful and intelligent inspections at regular and frequent intervals. 

By these meatus the possibility of damage to existing structures by termites is reduced to a minimum. 

WARNING! When using Paris green as a powder, always keep a wet sponge over the mouth and 
nasal passages; and when finished, thoroly clean the body, especially the hands, and change clothes. 
If the Paris green gets into the eyes, treat immediately with a 5 per cent boric acid solution. 

707. BORERS. The presence of these pests is indicated by little cones of fine powder on the 
floor or on the furniture, near a tiny hole in the infested furniture. They seem to have a preference 
for seasoned oak. 

Pill the reservoir of a hypodermic needle with Carbon Bi-sulphide. Insert the needle into the 
hole aa far aa it will go. Push the plunger of the hypodermic needle, filling the hole with the Carbon 
Bi-sulphide. 

liVARNING! Do not use Carbon Hi*sulphide near an open flame, or strike a match near this 
highly inflammahle material! 


708. SILVER-TAIL MOTHS. These pests, otherwise known as “Silverfish,” are especially de- 
structive to the bindings of books, chewing them up to get at the paste which holds them together. 
To rid the premises of these moths requires a two-folds remedy: 1. Destroy those already on the 
shelves among the books; and 2. Destroy_ those breeding or hatching under the building. 

For the first cla.ss mentioned above, simply scatter Buhach powder, obtainable at any drug store, 
generously over the shelves behind the books where these insecte have been seen. 

For those of the second class, mix one-fourth teaspoonful of Paris green thoroly into a heaping 
tablespimnfui of Library Paste. Put a small quantity of this mixtui'e on ten or twelve 4-iiich squares 
of cardboard, dividing it equally among all the squares. Set out, evenly distributed, in the unimproved 
.space beneath the building. The odor attacts the moths to the mixture, who eat it and die. 

IX Library Paste is not available, mix three parts of Wheat Flour ■with one part Glucose or Corn 
Syrup, add a very little water and boil until a thick creamy paste results, and the starch of the flour 
been converted largely to dextrin. Cool, and add about one-eighth of its volume of Paris green. 
Mix thoroly and spread out beneath the building as directed in the preceding paragraph. 


709. MOUD, 
are promoted by — 


Mold and mildew on the backs of books, bound magazines and bound newspapers 
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n. Moisture, 
h. Warmth. 

c. Darkness. 

d. Lack of Ventilation. 

The obvious method of ridding the Library of the.se funAuous growths is to provide constant 
and thoro cii'culation of di'y, cool air, and sunlight if possible, in tho.se stacks and storage space.s 
whor(' mold and wildow are^ giving troubie. JTiypass that portion of the air for this portion of the 
building around the air-woshing apparatus and around the heating ay.stem. if the climate is too cold, 
provide a .separate heating unit, and use only raw, unconditioned air for this .section. 

As a germicide to kill the spores of mold and mildew floating in the air and .settling on the 
hack.s of hooks, bound maca^ines and bound newspapers in storage, dissolve four 1 :1000 tablets of 
florrosive Sublimate, ( Li-Chloride of Mercury,) in one pint of Grain Alcohol, (Ethyl Alcohol.) Mix 
equal parts of this solution with Shellac used in book-binding, and paint the cover.? of the books, etc., 
quite heavily with the shellac mixture. This dries readily, leaving a film on the backs of books, etc., 
whore used which destroys the .sporc'.s a.s the settle on this film and prevenfr, the growth of mold and 
mildew. 

WARNING! Corrocive Sublimate is a deadly poison, both iiiternnlly and externally! Handle it 
only when protected at all times with rubber gloves on the hands. After handling the Sublimate, wash 
the glove.? thoroly, and scrub the hands with water and soap. 

Do not u.se the mixture stronger than that indicated above; otherwise it is likely to corrode and 
rot the back.? of the books, oLc., upon which used, and cause ulcers upon the hands of persons using- 
such books. If used according to the above directions the procedure is perfectly safe to all persons 
handling the hooks treated in this manner, 

710. JAVELLE WATER. To make Javelle Water for removing stains from marble and other 
surfaces: Boil four pounds of Sal Soda, (Washing Soda, or Sodium Carbonate,) in one quart of 
water for ten minutes. Add one pound of Chloride of Lime, free from lumps, and stir thoroly. When 
cold, strain into a large bottle or jug, and keep tightly corked. 

711. FLOOR WAX. To make Floor Wax, melt together four pounds of Carnaube Wax and four 
pounds of Ceresin, ( “Beeswax ;”) Stir thoroly. Remove from vicinity of any fire, and add six pounds 
— (all proportions by weight) — of Turpentine. Mix until a uniform mixture or paste is produced. 
While still warm and fluid, add Cleaning Solvent or Gasoline until the desired consistency is produced. 
If a liquid wax is desired, use Solvent or Gasoline as necessary to produce the proper degree of 
liquidity, 

WARNING! Do not use Turpentine, or Cleaning Solvent, or Gasoline, near a fire or a flame 
of any kind, or near a red-hot stove top! Their vapors are very highly inflammable, or explosive! 

For molting the Carnauba Wax and Beeswax, use an electrical hot plate, entirely inclosed in a 
metal inclosure .so no fume.s of turpentine, gasoline or cleaning solvent can possibly come in contact 
with the red-hot electrical heating- element. 
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